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ONE PROBLEM 


You can’t keep production schedules up 
when plant equipment is constantly down 
for maintenance! And manufacturers, both 
those who use machines and those who 
build them, know how to settle bearing 
problems for wood they use Bower Spher- 
)-Honed Bearings! 


They ve found that important Bower design 
features—liberal oil groove. spherical roll- 
head and higher flange surfaces, precision- 


honed races — virtually eliminate bearing 


SETTLED... 


FOR GOOD! 


failure. What's more. the exceptionally high 
quality and built-in durability of Bower 
Spher-O-Honed 


operating at peak capacity under the most 


Bearings keep machines 


rugeed conditions. 

Bower builds a complete line of tapered, 
straight and journal roller bearings to meet 
the requirements of virtually every type of 
product that uses bearings. Is yours one? 
Consult a Bower engineer soon. 

BOWER ROLLER BEARING CO. @ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 





BOWER 
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The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 


lightweight metal! 

Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 
more fabulous is the ability of the 
research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 


"Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


How much salt water 
contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alene the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty- 
thousand compounds. 

The vast changes in our econ- 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 

Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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O'SULLIVANS AT HOME. Clarence M. O'Sullivan, construction foreman with 34 years’ experience; daughter-in-law Marilyn, clerical assist- 
ant for 5 years, and Mr. O’Sullivan’s sons: Don, an installer with 7 years’ service, and Clarence C., cable repairman with 13 years’ service, 


Fifty-nine Years of Telephone Service 





FATHER, TWO SONS AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW ALL WORK FOR THE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


When Clarence M. O'Sullivan started to work for the 
telephone company, back in 1919, he started a family 
tradition. Since then two sons and a daughter-in-law have 
also decided on telephone careers. They have a total of 
fifty-nine years’ service. 

A recent U. S. Government survey gives some interesting 
figures on the length of time men and women have served 
with their present employers. 

By comparison, the length of service for women in the 
Bell System is twice the average for women in other indus- 
tries. For telephone men it is nearly three times the average 
for other industries. 

This longer length of service, which indicates job satis- 
faction, also has a value to the telephone user. It helps us 

TELEPHONE MAN OF 1970. Clarence C. O’Sullivan’s give better service to everyone. 


young son, Mike, likes to pretend he’s a “telephone 


man,” And he will be when he grows up, if he follows Bell Telephone System A 


in his family’s footsteps. 
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7 thought /d have 

to see the Swami 

to tind the right 
plant Sife in 
Binghamton... 


'¢ 


vatil an officer of our bank — 
Marine Midland — introduced 
me to a man who really 
knows local real estate.” 


Authentic firsthand facts about business 
properties and market conditions almost 
anywhere in New York State are often 
available when the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank, 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 122 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own area and its people as only 
a local resident can. Let us show you how 
this “‘next-door-neighbor” knowledge can 
be useful in your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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yoe® Cao | RAILROADS choose 





Myatts for freight...81765 cars 


to serve America better ! 





Here’s the record: During the past year, eight major railroads have 
ordered Hyatt-equipped freight cars! Once again, the railroads have shown 
that they’re always alert to modernization—always ready to adopt a 
superior product if it will help them to provide more efficient 
transportation. Aad the superiority of Hyatt Roller Bearings (replacing 
old-style, friction-type bearings) has been proved—by years of excellent 


service on passenger cars and diesel locomotives! Now available for 





freight cars, Hyatts eliminate the hot box problem, and they mean 
smoother starts and higher running speeds—with less damage to 
merchandise and important savings in maintenance costs! When you think 


of railroad progress, think of HYATT—Running Mate of Diesel Freight! 


Hyarr bearings division, GENERAL MOTORS corp. 








Presenting a new duplicator 


with a world-famous name 





GESTETNER 260 
with CONTINUMATIC INKING 


— 


From 72 years of duplicat- 
ing experience comes this 
great new achievement .. . 
continuous, automatic ink- 
ing. Just set the selector to 
the ink density you want, 
dial the number of copies, 
and your Gestetner does 
the rest — cleanly, quietly, 
efficiently. 


**Here’s why I like our Gestetner’’ 


“Up to now, dirty, smudged fingers and ink-stained 
dresses have always been an office problem. But, al- 
though we use the Gestetner constantly, my hands are 
clean, my clothes unspotted. You just don’t know what 
a relief it is!” 


Cuts in half the cost of 
letters, forms, reports! 


You'll be delighted at the number 
of jobs the Gestetner can take 
over, the money and time it can 
save. New electronic stenciling 
makes it possible to reproduce al 
most anything you wish... in 
any of a dozen attractive colors 
And you can change from one 
color to another quickly, easily 
with no need to wash rollers or 
drums! 


Clean, simple to operate! 


Forget pads, cans, brushes! Your 
operator merely clips a tube of 
paste ink into the machine—with- 
out fuss or mess. No other dupli- 
cator approaches the Gestetner's 
ease, simplicity and cleanliness of 
operation. ... Yet, with all its ad 
vantages, the Gestetner 260 costs 
no more than comparable equip- 
ment —why not request a demon 
stration today? 


TZ) 


Duplicating at its finest since 1881 


Gestetner Duplicator Corp., Dept. 20 
50 McLean Ave., Yonkers 5, N, Y 


For full details, actual duplicated samples 
and the name of your nearest distributor, 
fill in and mail the coupon today 


Name 
C ompany 
Address 


City, Zone, State 


PARTS AND SERVICE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 





How Honeywell Customized 


Temperature Control can help you 


Learn about your business— 
from a Motel 


Why a customized control system is becoming 
a “must” for all types of buildings 


It's as true for any kind of building—of any 
size—as it is for a motel: 

It's important to recognize the value of 
proper temperature control. 

Here's what's needed to give proper con- 
tro! —-resulting in genuinely modern comfort 
or tiew industrial efficiency, or both: 

Enough controls of the right kind, properly 
installed —and backed by a dependable service 
Organization 

That's a taller order than a lot of people 
seem to think, And it’s just the spot to call on 


Customer-eye-view of the Oregon Motel, located on the outskirts of Eugene, Oregon. Every room 


vad 


neil 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. 

Key word in this concept is “customized.” 
This means that whatever your contro! re- 
quirements, a Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control System designed to your needs 
is your answer. This applies to heating and 
cooling, ventilation and humidity control, as 
well as industrial control. 

The story, in brief, of how Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperatute Control was used to 
solve specific occupancy, use and exposure 
problems in the Oregon Motei in Eugene, 
Oregon, is told under the pictures at right. 


The techniques used, applied to your partic- 
ular problems, could readily be the solution, 


of the motel is equipped with a Honeywell thermostat. 





Every room in the Oregon Motel is equipped with its own ther- 
mostat, as indicated by the T's on the floor plan below. The main 
reason this was done was to give guests personal control over their 


Other important problems solved with a sepat 


thermostat and radiator valve in each room incl 
occupancy factors, Rooms on the south receive 1 


ite Hx ney well 


exposure 


require less heat than rooms on the north. Individual therm: 


easily meet this problem by calling for just the right amou 
on an individual room basis. And when rooms ar 
temperatures may be cut back to save fuel 


own comfort—a big factor in the motel business. For as the motel 
business becomes more competitive, guests can and do demand 
even greater comfort. This problem can be met, easily and completely, 
by installing Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. 
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For comfortable, even 
temperature in new or existing 


buildings —of any size — use 


Honeywell Customized I emperature Control 


Whether it’s a motel, airport, hospital, apartmenc, church, school, 
office, factory, store, garage —or any size building —new or exist 
ing, Honeywell Customized Temperature Contre! can help meet 
your heating, ventilating, air conditioning and industrial con. 
trol problems. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature Control, 
call your architect, heating engineer or local Honeywell office, 
There are 104 Honeywell offices across the nation. Or mail the 
coupon today. 


Walser Dennis, owner of the 
Oregon Motel, says 


“Since installing Honeywell Customized Tempera. 
ture Control, fuel bills have been 40% lower and 
occupancy has increased 9%. It's not hard to see 
why I like the installation. I like concrete results 
—and that’s just what I got 


Honeywell 
Fits wn Controls 


WONETH iLL 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR CO 
Dept. BW-9-204, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen : 


I'm interested in learning more about Honeywell 
Temperature Control 


( 


Name 

Firm Name 

Address 
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MOBILIFT 


STAND-UP FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Lut Ye 


-@ LEV-R-MATIC DRIVE 
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© No Gears to Shift. 


© Speeds All Movements. 























MOBILIFT MOBILITY 


© 360 Steering — ZERO 
inner Turning Radius 


@ Excels in Close Quarters 














MOBILIFT STAND-UPS 
© Ample size platform. 
@ On and Off in Seconds. 
@ All Around Visibility. 


Only MOBILIFT Stand-Up type Fork 
Lift Trucks give you Lev-R-Matic 
push-pull controls for forward-back, el- 
evating, tilting... THERE ARE NO 
GEARS TO SHIFT! 

Only MOBILIFTS give you MOBI- 
LIFT agility and quickness with their 
compact design, short over-all length, 
360° steering and ZERO inner turning 
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radius. They excel in congested areas. 

Only MOBILIFTS give you perfect- 
ed Stand-Up models—for more work, 
faster work, less operating expenses. 

To these plus advantages add MOBI- 
LIFT air-cooled 3-cylinder engine’s re- 
liable power and easy accessibility for 
minimum service and repair....The 
answer is obvious: 


YOU'LL ACCOMPLISH MORE, WORK FASTER, EARN MORE WITH 
MOBILIFT FORK LIFT TRUCKS. Write for complete information. 


qoBiliry 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO - 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA 


790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


* 2724 Taylor $t., DALLAS 


2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


Alas, poor Yorick. . . 


Dear Sir: 

In regard to your August 15 article 
on Earthmoving (page 56), you ex- 
pressed a desire for ideas for a grave- 
digger. 

To whom shall I send a sketch and 
description of my brainstorm 

DanteL DONNELLY, JR. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Re vour Earthmoving article... . 
Sherman Products, Inc. introduced in 
1950 an all hydraulic controlled tractor 
mounted grave-digger, of which 708 are 
in use today in cemeteries and 
which will dig a grave better and 
cheaper in thirty minutes than a man 
working cight hours with pick and 
shovel 

G. B. SuerMAN 
PRESIDEN1 
SHERMAN PRODUCTS, IN¢ 
ROYAL OAK, MICH. 


nentary 
nent 


e We have also received 
evidence of grave-digging cqui 
from several other manufacturers, in- 
cluding Cone Automatic Machine Co., 
Inc., International Harvester, and 
Badger Machine Co. 


With Sympathy 


Dear Su 

As an admirer of your magazine and 
a constant reader who thinks the idea 
of that Personal Business page is a 
corker . I was especially interested 
in your issue of August 8 (page 131) 
because of the sound advice you gave 
about planning for the handling of 
estates. 

... In your paragraph about how to 
find an experienced executor, your men- 
tion of the lack of personal touch by 
banks in their trust departments sort 
of “got me.” I don’t know how it is 
with other banks, though I presume 
they realize the importance of personal 
attention, but the staff of this trust 
company is made up of individuals 
who are carefully chosen for their work, 
and whose mission is to render our vari- 
ous services in the most efficient and 
sympathetic way possible 

On the other side of the page, vou 
will probably be hearing from others 
concerning your statement about fees 
for executors. This . . . does not apply 
to Massachusetts, nor some other 
states. In Massachusetts fees are 
subject to approval by Probate Court, 
and in New York, I believe, a Surro- 
gate Court... . 

Your magazind has such wide and 
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when you buy presses... 
take a close loak at 


LUBRICATION 















DANLY gives you a completely automatic oil lubrication system— 
built in “preventive maintenance” — that assures an ample supply 
of lubricant to all wear points at all times. It saves hundreds of hours 
of routine maintenance, agg down time is greatly reduced — and 
your presses are positively protected against damage due to lubri- 
cation failure or neglect! 


a 






DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


AUTOMATIC GUARDIAN OF PRESS LUBRICA- 
TION ..« + This Danly-engineered switch 
monitors the flow of oil to the vital drive- 
shaft bearings. Should oil flow stop in any 
line, this switch also stops the press im- 
mediately before serious damage occurs 
and also indicates the faulty line, 


MECHANPCAL PRESSES 50 TO 3000 TONS 


HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC OIL LUBRICA- 
TION INCLUDES GiBS .. . Cutaway view of 
typical Danly Press shows how vital wearing 
surfaces are protected by the Danly com- 
plete automatic oi! lubrication (in color) 
system. Oil. gib lubrication permits extra 
close slide adjustment, longer die life, 





Tt corti Coad to num) av DANLY PRESS! 
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igie Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame Double Action 
Seaeht Side Single, Double, Straight Side 
Triple Action 


@ More and more 
manufacturers are finding 
that the use of a Lamb Electric 
specially engineered motor 
enables them to greatly im- 
prove the appearance of their 
product. Designed to meet 
the exact requirements of an 
application, a Lamb Electric 
motor also provides: 


IN THE PRODUCT 
@ Better performance. 
@ Compactness, less weight. 


IN THE MOTOR 

@ Reduced cost, weight. 
space. 

@ Exact mechanical and 
electrical requirements. 


@ Thorough dependability. 


Our 38 years’ experience in 
practically every field of 
motor-driven products is 
available to help you obtain 
these benefits. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


in Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.— Leaside, Ont. 


rractionat norserower MOTORS 





important circulation that I think it is 
a constructive idea to bring these two 
points to your attention. . 

Ratpu M. EastMAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
e We used the 2% figure simply to 
give readers a rough idea of what 
they might expect. ‘This does vary from 
state to state, of course. 


Management in 1980 
Dear Sir: 


In your special report on ‘Tomorrow’s 
Management |BW—Aug.15'53,p158| 

. you say that the emphasis in man- 
agement is likely to shift again to ob- 
taining capital. This seems to reflect 
the popular fallacy that because automa- 
tion requires a very much higher capital 
investment per worker, it also requires 
a very much higher capital investment 
per unit produced. There is no evi- 
dence for this assumption; in fact all 
our experience to date would indicate 
that the capital requirements, per unit 
produced, will not be materially higher 
than they are for present day methods 
of production. Of course, there will be 
a transition period during which man- 
agement will be concerned with obtain- 
ing the capital for converting non- 
automatic to automatic production; 
and that is likely to be an expensive 
process, so much so that many manage- 
ments may well find it more economical 
to start building a new automatic plant 
from scratch. But the automatic plant 
as such does not of necessity require a 
greater capital investment per unit of 
production. 

The real problem is almost certainly 
going to be marketing. For, while the 
automatic plant will produce very much 
more cheaply, it will be able to pro- 
duce only if running continuous) 

You further state that automation is 
likely to shift management's thinking 
back from decentralization to centraliza- 
tion. The experience of anybody who 
has done any work in this field is the 
exact opposite. In the first place, auto- 
mation makes decentralization possible; 
for the major obstacle to decentraliza- 
tion today is the fact that the controls 
and measurements we have available 
today are not good enough—and above 
all not fast enough—to permit local 
autonomy and yet maintain the neces 
sarv central direction and control]. But 
also, as you yourself state, under auto 
mation the functional type of organiza 
tion, in which manufacturing, purchas 
ing, maintenance, sales, etc., are all 
separate activitics, becomes very difficult 
as the whole process is an integrated 
process. This means that we need in- 
tegrated units at the lowest possible 
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Both free-standing and ceiling-high J-M Movable Walls are used to create 
these private and semi-private offices. They may readily be dismantled 
and re-created in a new arrangement to meet changing space requirements. 


For future changes 
in your present space 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls pro- 


vide offices when and where you want them 


YOU can rearrange existing offices 
or partition new space quickly and 
economically with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Movable Walls. 

These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... 
and extra strong to withstand shock 


j M Johns-Manvill 


and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
normal business routine. 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 











complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the supervision of 
trained J-M engineers —responsi- 
bility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 158, N. Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


ble Wille 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 





HOW OUT-OF-DATE IS YOUR 
INTERCOM SYSTEM? 


or Kd 


Connechcut 


‘Private Line’ 


TODAY’S MOST MODERN 
AND COMPLETE TELEPHONE 
INTERCOMMUNICATION! 


Noisy “voice box” amplifiers that disturb 
your efficiency . . broadcast-type intercom 
systems that give your conversations no 
rivacy . . the use of outside telephones 
‘or intercom calls, tying up your lines so 
customers can't get through . . these 
costly inconveniences are now out of date! 


Modern telephone engineering has devel- 
oped a fully automatic, private telephone 
system that provides the complete answer 
to every intercommunicatinn requirement. 
Whether you need 5 or 6 stations or 1000, 
Connecticut PRIVATE LINE systems give 
you the advantages of dial-operated serv- 
nn independent of your regular city 

hones. Newly designed circuits put every 
important service for convenient intercom- 
munication at your fingertips. 

Because it does so much, your PRIVATE 


LINE system saves on monthly rental 
charges for unnecessary telephone lines 


and equipment. And you profit in time 
saved, in boosted output, in greater 
employee and customer satisfaction. 


Send the coupon today for the PRIVATE 
LINE story and an on-the-spot analysis that 
will show you actual dollar savings from 
PRIVATE LINE service in your business. 
There is no obligation. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORP. 
28 Bitannia St., Meriden, Conn. 


() Send me the full story of PRIVATE LINE 
systems. 


C) We would like a survey of our intercom. 
munication needs and actual savings. 


Signed 





Company 








8 Address 
a 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Great American Industries 
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level—another definition of decentral- 
ization. Above all, the speed with which 
decisions have to be made at the local 
level, and the fact that they are all 
decisions affecting the performance of 
the whole, makes absolutely n« 
a degree of local autonomy and tr 
sponsibility unknown today even in the 
most “decentralized” unit 

Finally, your article states that auto 
mation is likely to de-emphasize the 
concern with people in management 
today. This seems to be based on the 
belief that it is the number of people 
that causes problems of personnel, hu- 
man relations and human organization. 
Actually automation means a tremend 
ous increase in the number of manage 
ment people—tour or fivefold | would 
say—a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of technical and professional people, 
and a tremendous increase in the num 
ber of highly trained workers. The 
total manpower needed is, of course, 
very much smaller than that of a non 
automatic plant, even of the most 
highly mechanized mass production 
plant of today. But the people who are 
needed are precisely the people most 
difficult to manage—and also the people 

whom management has an invest 
ment many times the investment in the 
skilled worker of today. Add to this 
that the management peopl needed 
have to have a degree of technical 
knowledge unknown today, while the 
technical people needed have to have 
a degree of management insight un 
known today, and finally that the “pro 
duction worker’ of tomorrow will have 
to understand practically the entire 
plant and the entire process in order 
to be able to maintain the equipment 
in good running order—and ll have 
problems of personnel, of organization, 
of human relations, which, while pet 
haps quite different from those man 
agement is familiar with today, are 
certainly not going to be easier or less 
important... . 


cessa’ry 


Perer I’. DRuCKER 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Missed the Point 


Dear Sir 

here appcars to be an error in your 
Figures of the Week, page 23 in the 
edition of August 22, 1953 

Under Business Failure 1 give the 
1946 weekly / 
were only 1129 failures according to 
Dun & Bradstreet in the ir 1946. 
It looks as if somebody missed a decimal 
point for it figures 2i.7 instead of 217. 
Should not this figure be stated at 22 
instead of 217? 


average a 17. There 


WaLTerR FE. Davis 


BOSTON, MASS. 


¢ Yes. See page 23. 
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ABRASIVES THAT GIVE YOUR OPERATORS THE 


‘True “TOUCH 
of GOLD” 


Give a good workman the best tools to work with 
— and watch him turn out superior work. You can 
have “Touch of Gold” Men on all your grinding and 
finishing operations if you specify Norton and Behr- 
Manning abrasives. Your men will be adding value to 
your products and profit-margin to your operations. 
Norton and Behr-Manning are the world’s leaders in 
abrasives. 


Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over, 


, 


A “Touch of Gold.” An endless belt of Behr-Manning’s A “Touch of Gold.” A Norton 32 ALUNDUM G Bond wheel on a 
RESINIZED® METALITE® cloth, over contact wheel, polishes auto Norton tilting-head cutter and tool grinder results in big savings 
grilles efficiently — minimizes rejects. in toolroom grinding costs. 


Gilaking better products ... to make other products better 


NORTON A\ BEHR-MANNING 








Better Products 








MORROW will belong to those manufacturers who are 
actively striving today to design new products for new jobs 
—or to redesign products to do their jobs better, 


Success in such new designs often hinges on the skillful selec- 
tion of even the smallest component parts—components that 
can be counted on.to perform their function day after day, so 
accurately and efficiently that their presence is almost forgotten. 


Prior to MICRO’s pioneer efforts in the precision switch field, 
many of today’s successful designs would have been difficult 
or impossible. MICRO switches, from the first, have been a 
short cut to better products, The small size, light weight, 
precise action and absolute dependability of MICRO switches 
swept away many old design conceptions, 


Through the use of MICRO switches in his product, more 
than one manufacturer has become a leader in his field. By 
including MICRO switches, many designers have added 
greater reliability, more precise action and longer life to 
products that meet new demands or fill present needs more 
acceptably, 

Design problems which “stumped the experts’ have been 
solved through the cooperation of industrial designers and 
MICRO field engineers. This cooperation has resulted in the 


development of a vast reservoir of precision switch types, It 
may easily provide your short cut to better design. 
Let us tell you about a few recent developments: 


—A hermetically sealed switch which has proved itself in gov- 
ernment atomic plants, These switches are called upon to 
operate accurately and over a long-life period in liquids that 
are “hot”? in more ways than one, As the development of 
atomic power for commercial use becomes more and more 
of a factor in industry, MICRO, already able to supply 
switches to meet such requirements, will be fully prepared, 

* * * ~ 
—A fast-action switch to meet the demands of a manufac- 
turer of “overload relays.”” These relays operate thermally to 
stop a motor in case of overload. A special type of MICRO 
switch enabled him to produce his equipment in lighter weight 
and smaller size than was hitherto possible. The switch oper- 
ates magnetically in case of a short circuit or quick overload 
and must be reset manually before operation can be resumed, 

* - * * 
—A small low-torque switch which has saved many thousands 
of dollars worth of electrical equipment. In such devices, the 
concentration of power in smaller and smaller space fre- 
quently requires a flow of air to cool equipment and prevent 
tube burnout. Many a manufacturer of electronic devices 
depends on this type of MICRO switch to shut off the power 
instantly in case the air stream is not moving. 

* * * * 
Meeting such varied problems of industry has resulted in over 
6000 different types of MICRO switches, each contributing to 
“better products through better design.” 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 


=a, 
FREEPORT, ILLINGIS 





wontvwtu 








A DIVISION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 








Pigs are held by the hocks in these dangling chains— a 
a pulled through scalding water. Lubrication of chains, 


hangs on through 
HEAT and WET! 


Proves usefulness over wide 





range of temperature and 
moisture conditions. 


In meat packing plants, as in many others, 
POCO HTB Grease is widely used with out- 
standing success as a general purpose lubri- 
cant. High film strength and adhesiveness 
over a wide range of temperature and mois- 
ture conditions make this possible. 


POCO HTB is one of a group of Pure Oil 
multi-purpose industrial lubricants that you 
can turn to advantage to simplify your lubri- 
cation practice—and reduce your lubricants 
inventory. 


Find out more about this versatile com- 
pact line of oils and greases designed to do so 
many jobs equally well. In most plants no 
more than six lubricants are needed to do the 
entire lubrication job with complete success. 
By reducing the number of lubricants used in 
your plant to six or less, you can slash ap- 
plication costs, minimize waste and error. 


Tear out that coupon now and mail it 
today. You’ll get full details on how to start 
a new labor-saving, money-saving, lubrica- 
tion program in your plant. 


KEEP IT PURE, AND SIMPLE! 


-_ Ms The Pure Oi iGeniy, Industriel Sales Dept. 8-39 


INDUSTRIAL = 





Be sure with Pure Soles offices located in more than 500 cities, including: Atlanta... Birmingham ... Charleston... Charlotte... Chattanooga... 
Chicago... Columbus... Indianapolis... Jacksonville... Madison... Memphis .. Miami... Milwaukee... Minneapolis... Pensacola... Pittsburgh ... Richmew 


























CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


. inks that dry fast on today’s 
high-speed presses; print clear on 
many different surfaces, such as 
magazine covers and packages. 


SOLUTION... 


. . . quality-controlled resins, de- 
veloped by Hercules’ rosin re- 
search, that are tailor-made for 
many modern printing inks. The 
Pentalyn” series, for example, and 
Limed Poly-pale” Resin, are 
found in rotogravure, letterpress, 
and lithographic inks, Other 
Hercules resins are used in flexo- 
graphic (aniline) inks. Hercules 
also makes film-formers, such as 
nitrocellulose, ethy! cellulose; and 
Parion®, for inks used on publica- 
tions, bread and soap wraps, and 
for printing on foil, cellophane, 
and other hard-to-print surfaces. 


RESULT... 


... quick-drying inks that reduce 
printing time; inks that reproduce 
colors clearly; inks that take to 
any surface and withstand water, 
alkali, or fading. Today, there’s 
an ink for every purpose, and 
chemical materials from Hercules 
to help the ink maker in his task. 
Detailed information is available 
on their role in specific inks. 


Gia! en ne 


9 
Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 
. . soaps, detergents, rubber, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, insecticides, adhesives, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del, 


H ER {is [ as BES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Businessmen, back at their desks after Labor Day, are bound to be 
gratified by the high level of activity in all but a few lines. 


The outlook, over-all, is good for the rest of this year. 
But, if you are caught in one of the crosscurrents, you won’t be sharing 
the general good feeling. And 1954 prospects are clouded. 


Today’s biggest single economic weakness is this: The curve has 
stopped rising—and there’s nothing in sight to give it new zip. 

Government spending is declining. Business outlays on plant, equip- 
ment, and inventory may soon pass their peak. 


Autos and home building no longer have the boundless vitality that 
took up the slack in 1949. 


Government deficits now (despite efforts at economy) are, of course, 
a potential source of inflation. 
But there’s no inflation psychology to make this an active force. 


More important, big tax collections early next year will turn this 
around. The federal surplus then will be deflationary—and this timing 
may catch business just when it needs a shot in the arm. 


Practically all the soothsayers, at one time or another, have predicted 
that business spending must soon turn down. 


You need only look at this year’s capital outlays (page 30) to see 
how wrong they’ve been. This year’s total now is expected to set another 
new high close to $28-billion, up from last year’s $2614-billion. 


But the fourth-quarter figures again raise some fears. They’re not 


much over a year ago—and down from this year’s third quarter. 


Business can change its spending ideas toward inventories much more 
rapidly than it can on plant expansion and modernization. And reduced 
spending on materials is fully as significant as on plant. 


Thus inventories become the volatile—and perhaps the critical— 
factor in total business spending. 


Manufacturers have continued to build inventories even in the face of a 
declining backlog of unfilled orders (BW-Sep.5’63,p17). This, of course, 
makes the $46-billion of factory inventories all the more dangerous. 


Incentives for accumulating inventories usually are (1) an increase 
in the volume of business, (2) rising prices, or (3) shortages. 


Today, none of these incentives is operating. 


New orders are not rising; backlogs are declining. Prices are shaky; 
even steel may get cheaper. And shortages, like the Giants, are dead. 


Cheaper steel, when it arrives, will not sell at lower base prices. The 
cuts will be concealed, at least at first. 


The industry already is talking about the day when competition will 
force some freight absorption. And when one mill offers to absorb freight, 
another will grant concessions to the same customer. 
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Steel operations this week are estimated by the American Iron & Steel 
Institute at 88.7% of capacity, low-water mark for the year to date. 

That rate, however, reflects some slowing down for the holiday and 
also a wildcat strike. And don’t forget: Even at 88.7% of present capacity, 
the industry turns out 2-million tons of steel in a week. 

It is safe to say, though, that if customers get wind of price shading, 
steel operations will go a good bit lower before yearend. 

When demand ebbs, operations always fall faster than actual use. 
It’s a typical “overadjustment” during the process of shaking down. 


& 
Sales of new autos (and, indirectly, of used cars) will have a good deal 
to do with the rate of steel operations later this year. 


Auto output in July was about 600,000; preliminary figures for August 
indicate 520,000. September will do very well indeed (what with the 
General Motors fire) to bring the third quarter above 1.6-million. 

That would compare with 114-million in the first quarter this year 
and 134-million in the second. It would be perhaps 250,000 short of some 
industry expectations a couple of months back. 


* 
Some types of industrial goods show signs of having passed the peak 
of their boom, despite the over-all vigor of business capital spending. 


Trucks aren’t doing too well—and further government cutbacks are in 
the air. Railways’ capital outlays are declining. And there has been a 
modest contraction in employment in machinery manufacturing. 


o 
Mortgage money rather than potential demand may be the trouble in 
home building, but the lush market is behind us in any event. 


The value of work done on new dwelling units should be at its high 
in midsummer. This year, however, there was a small decline from 
June to July and another from July to August, government reports 
indicate. 

Residential building in August, nevertheless, held close to $1.1-billion 
and was nearly 4% ahead of a year ago. The year to date is up 9%. 


Construction generally—industrial, commercial, and public works as 
well as residential—hit another new high at $3.3-billion in August. 
That put the year to date above $22.6-billion, nearly 8% over a year ago. 


Oversupply is a word you are beginning to hear more frequently. 


Oil refiners have come to the end of the big motoring season with 
a lot of gasoline in stock. Several have reduced operations, and moves 
are under way to lower crude oil output in both Oklahoma and Texas. 

Price competition is spreading and getting fiercer in plywood, while 
brass mills are curtailing output slightly. 

Orders for lumber are behind a year ago and mills’ stocks rising. 


€ 
Consumer demand—backed by income at an annual rate of $288-billion, 


8% ahead of a year ago—remains the big force sustaining business. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 12, 1953, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














“Our CZalionals save us their cost every 9 months.” 


— CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Algona 
“World's Largest Builder of Motor Boats’’ 


“The launching of our ‘boat kit’ business 
two years ago increased our Accounts 
Receivable more than 50%. Resulting 
congestion ended when we installed Na- 
tional Accounting Machines with Elec- 
tric Typewriter. 

“In addition to saving 111 hours per 
month on Accounts Receivable, our 
Nationals’ great versatility’ enables us 
to keep current on Accounts Payable 
and Daily Sales Analysis and Distribu- 
tion, with time left over for General 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, onto 


Ledger and Profit-and-Loss breakdown. 

“We also use National Adding Ma- 
chines for all types of figure work. 

“Nationals save us their cost every 
9 months. Our operators like them be- 
cause they're so easy to learn and so 
easy to operate that jobs are done on 
time with less effort.” 


. 
Sr President 


Regardless of the size of b 

a National System that 

itself, and then continue 

some annual profit. Nationals ex 
combination of features does up t 


the work aufomaticall Let your nearby 


National represent e show what 
can save with National Machine 
to your needs 














UNITED STATES — Joppa Steam-Electric 
Station, Illinois, will supply power for 
new AEC project. Four turbines require 
6,300 tons of coal daily — produce 
156,250 kw each! 


ONDERS OF THE 


Protected by the World’s Greatest Lubrication 
Knowledge and Engineering Service 


On these pages are pictured seven of the world’s most spec- 
tacular electric generating plants—truly seven “wonders” of 
the power world! 


Each is unique—a triumph of engineering science...each 
contains some of the costliest power machinery. That’s why 
Socony-Vze.cuum was asked to set up a program of Correct 
Lubrication for each plant. 


There are famous Gargoyle D.T.E. Oils for turbines and 
diesels ...other special Gargoyle oils and greases for auxil- 
iary equipment... plus skilled lubrication engineering serv- 
ice to go with these products. 


This same kind of unsurpassed lubrication protection is 


DENMARK — World's biggest diesel, in Copenhagen, is 38 ; 2 : 
available for your plant, mine or mill. Why accept less? 


feet high, 80 feet long with generator and exciter. Eight 


giant cylinders (33" bore, 58° stroke) can deliver 22,500 SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 
hp.—produce 15,000 kw! MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 








AUSTRIA — Tauern Power Plant, Kaprun, utilizes waters of melting 
glaciers to run its turbines — will generate 316,000 kw when finished! 


UNITED STATES —World’s first 
mercury unit — power plant 
teams two 7,500-kw mercury 
turbines with a 25,000-kw 
steam turbine. Steam, gen- 
erated with mercury vapor, 
is condensed for re-use, runs 
steam turbine. 


BRAZIL —Cubatao power plant, Sao Paulo, uses 
river waters — backed up to edge of high plateau 
and channeled down through mile-long penstocks 
—to run 8 turbines. Capacity — 474,000 kw. 


SWEDEN — Harspranget Station 
in Arctic, country’s biggest, 
produces 450,000 kw. Water 
drops 351 feet down vertical 
shafts to turn underground 


turbines! 


FRANCE — Donzere-Mondragon 
Power Plant on the Rhone, 
largest hydro-plant in Western 
Europe. Six 70,000-hp turbines 
produce 2,000,000,000 kw hr. 
annually...an unusual achieve- 
ment considering the small 
head, or drop, in the river. 


Socony-Vacuum 
SOCONY-VACUUM Cbueci Llu witin | 








CARRYING COMFORT THROUGH THE NIGHT! 


Of course, nobody would build a house or make a television set without 
proper electrical wiring and plugs. But that just underlines the im- 
portance of products made by the Hatfield Wire & Cable Division, one 


of seven divisions of Continental Copper & Steel Industries, Inc. 


Each week, Hatfield turns out millions of feet of insulated wire and cable 
of all kinds. And so that your home appliances can work for you, the 
Hatfield Division also produces over a million cord-and-plug sets, in 
the same period—more than is made by any other company! 

This is service that can best be measured in the comfort, convenience 
and safety it provides to millions of Americans. It is the kind of service 
that has helped our industry expand and continue to create greater 


facilities for happier living for more people. 


co torl 


COPPER & STEEL 


INDUSTRIES. INC 
345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FABRICATORS OF METALS 
FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 


ALLOY FABRICATORS DIVISION, process equipment. BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, fool steels. HANOVER WIRE CLOTH DIVISION, wire screen, 
woven wire products, HATFIELD WIRE & CABLE DIVISION, wire, cable, cord sets. NIAGARA FALLS SMELTING & REFINING DIVISION, non-ferrous 
alloys, WALSH HOLYOKE BOILER WORKS DIVISION, pipelines, snow plows, heavy equipment, WELIN DAVIT & BOAT DIVISION, lifeboats, pleasure craft. 
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WOlersritiitithisieis ty : 150° 
949 950 en er a ee ae 


§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index above) | | , °256.6 1257.4 2566 242.2 173.1 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 


2,000 
138,211 


+2,040 
+152,866 
$44,093 


2,093 
111,095 
$91,067 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $44,495 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 8,694 8,540 ’ 7,324 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. ). N.A, 6,621 , 6,442 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,628 1,595 ‘ 372 1,745 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and 1.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily. av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 5 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 415.5 415.6 415.9 428.4 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947- 49 = = 100) 86.0 86.3 85.3 97,2 
Foodstufts, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......... 96.3 95.2 91.4 92.8 


Finished steel, index (U. $. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) oF Perr or 141.7 141.7 141.7 130.8 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) een eee 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E& MJ, Ib.).. 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... . 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 


$38.67 
29.969¢ 
$2.21 
32.89¢ 


TE Fs hota r vera bansckcaavdd ofetet atin paneeasage N.A. 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, | Moody’ s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. . 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 


53,034 
79,382 
22,969 
31,798 
26,071 


$40.00 
29.970¢ 
$2.21 
32.9l¢ 
$2.12 


53,330 
79,301 
22,891 
32,005 
26,131 


Latest 


$44.42 
29.935¢ 
$2.22 
33.04¢ 
$2.12 


$3,177 
79,870 
22.799 
32.536 
26,153 


Preceding 


$42.00 
24.500¢ 


$2,982 
76,130 
21,200 
32,368 
24,816 


Year 


++45.820 
++72.036 
++9.299 
++49.879 
23,883 


1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month Ago ‘ Average 
$288.1 $286.3 $266.3 $177.7 
$17.6 $17.5 $20.3 $18.9 
$20,127 $9,791 
$9,890 $5,489 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) eee ee 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) ee .. $22,054 $21,572 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)............... July $10,420 $10,400 


* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 5, 1953. + Revised. N.A.—Not available, , 
%* Basing pt., less broker's fee. ++ Estimate. & Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request, 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


NO TAX OVERHAUL IN SIGHT. Treasury officials 
feel basic revision would rule out balanced budget 
Dba hhs bibu ct he pekevavpaaaavasdsceltel p. 27 


WATER PAINT for autos? That's what Reichhold 
Chemicals thinks it has. ................... p. 28 


NETS SCRAMBLE FOR MORE. TV heads for the 
biggest advertising year yet................ p. 29 


THE CAT WITH NINE LIVES. The capital expan- 
sion boom is rolling faster than ever........ p. 30 


TWO DAYS THAT STARTLED GEORGIA. On- 
lookers gape as Lockheed hauls huge mockup of 
new cargo transport across state............ p. 31 


BEEFING UP AIR DEFENSE. Some of Air Force 
cutback funds may go into more missiles and an 
“automatic” fighter .p. 32 


CARPENTERS REJOIN. Union reaffiliates with 


REBUILDING GM's MACHINES. Tool builders are 
up to their ears in repair work on fire-crippled 
machine tools, ..........:. 

A BOTTLE THAT COULD START A BATTLE. 
Schenley blended whiskey sold in a decanter 
signals stiffening competition 


PEED UE bodes cccccccvccccsccceses p. 36 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


KEEPING WEST GERMANY ALLIED 
WITH THE U.S. Adenauer’s victory 
heralds new phase of orientation 
toward the West............. p. 160 


THE RAF: BRILLIANT PLANES BUT 
LAGGARD PRODUCTION ...p. 162 
TIRE FIGHT. American-owned fac- 
tory is caught in squeeze play in 
GE cs Wa aha nian werd ae oe ea p. 166 


COMPANIES: 


PINT-SIZED TRAINS SHOW PLENTY 
OF PULL. Scale models draw amuse- 
ment park crowds, keep Miniature 
Oe Pree 
SECRETARIES who marry can work 
at home—under the expanding Tratt- 
I ‘5.0 5 nit Snd 605 ee ne p. 190 


FINANCE: 


A BREAK FOR LONG-TERM BOR- 
ROWERS. Borrowing costs head 
down Pyiees saat eat p. 122 
THEY CAN'T GET INSURANCE. In- 
creasing street, sidewalk accidents 
lead insurance companies to shun 
some communities ........... p. 126 


GOVERNMENT: 


McKAY: CHANGING A POWER 
TREND. The man and the job. .p. 63 
TAX CANVASS HITS THE JACKPOT. 
Internal Revenue’s check on tax re- 
turns is proving profitable.....p. 71 


INDUSTRIES: 


CAN RAILROADS AND TRUCKERS 
MAKE HAY TOGETHER? Increasing 
piggyback hauling of trucks on flat- 
cars forces both to face the ques- 
ME «-dedares . 110 
COMEBACK FOR’ WISCONSIN 
PAPER. New products, new markets 
restore an industry p. 119 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 








LABOR: 


LABOR DAY, 1953. Most leaders 
urge an end to labor's truce with 
G.O.P. A few call for more states- 
ED 30s Vee acvenaisas ces p. 170 


WHITE-COLLAR GAINS KEEP PACE. 
Plant offices share in production 
WOE Sh ccstiicnissecces p. 171 


NEW LINEUP IN LABOR DEPT. With 
key jobs finally filled, Secretary Dur- 
kin moves to tighten his depart- 
SP eer ere ey ee eee e p. 172 
ELECTRICAL UNIONS SQUARE OFF. 
UE and CIO’s IVE will talk offense 
and defense at upcoming conven- 
PE So veei eer envadeeda beens p. 17 


MANAGEMENT: 


HOW TO COORDINATE EXECU- 
TIVES. Bell & Howell's development 
of advisory boards taps know-how of 
top management p. 130 
TAKING A CUE FROM BUSINESS. 


Connecticut adopts system of job 
I 52.5: KA cecaicndews ces p. 139 


MARKETING: 


THE LEISURED MASSES. More peo- 
ple with more time and more pay 
open up new vistas in the American 
CRI 6:2 V5 vices Fs BW oe 4 p. 142 


HEAT WAVE MELTS RETAIL SALES. 


Torrid weather drives customers 
DC Rcieddaksewebeskeseee.s p. 152 


THE MARKETS: 


STOCKS, FAMINE AMID PLENTY. 
BW index of speculative confidence 
is close to its postelection low.p. 168 


PRODUCTION: 


OUTLOOK: HIGH VOLUME, 
TOUGHER BIDDING. Dollar volume 
of construction, number of contrac- 
tors competing are at a peak. .p. 43 
TAPE UNREELS MAGNETIC FUTURE. 
Magnetic recording sees new home 
market, new uses coming up...p. 46 
NEW PRODUCTS ..:.......... p. 56 


REGIONS: 


TWO COUNTIES MINE COAL THE 
HARD WAY. Nonunion wages, flexi- 
ble operation keeps coal mined in 
face of obstacles competitive. ..p. 90 
ROME, GA., TAKES NEW INDUS- 
TRY IN ITS STRIDE. A small city 
learns how to live with a lot of new 
ES eee p. 102 


RESEARCH: 


BIG CHANGES ARE IN THE MAK- 
ING. Industry is becoming the key 
sponsor of basic research p. 81 
ROAD TESTS WITHOUT ROADS. 
Standard of California tests fuels by 
running the back wheels of cars, 
trucks on revolving drum......p. 84 
WHAT CAUSES AUTO INJURIES? 
For 60 days, every accident in Guil- 
ford County, N. C., will be probed ex- 
Ee ee ee 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT: 


THE SERVICES KEEP STRINGS ON 
MILLIONS. End of the Korean war 
may not change the draft picture too 

p. 140 
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How refrigeration adds stamina 
to the Cougar Jet 


eee ONE OF AMERICA’S SPEEDY FIGHTER PLANES 


In the streamlined plant of the Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
at Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y., speedy 
Cougar Jets leave assembly lines at a 
rapid pace. And no time is lost in get- 
ting them into the air for test flights. 

Throughout... the Cougar is a tough 
ship . . . worthy of its place of impor- 
tance in America’s front line of defense. 
In constructing this swift pride of our 
air fleet innumerable tools of produc- 
tion are used . . . including modern re- 
frigeration. 

For example —refrigeration provided 
by a compact machine charged with a 
Du Pont FREON* fluorinated hydro- 
carbon refrigerant permits accurate 
control of temperature in aluminum 
anodizing baths, such as that pictured 
above. In the process, aluminum parts 
are immersed in a solution of sulfuric 
acid. Powerful charges of electricity are 
introduced. These create heat. But the 
bath temperature must be held between 
25°F. and 50°F., since this is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the ultimate 
surface hardness of the anodized parts. 
Finished . . . the metal surface becomes 
harder than chrome plate and has tre- 
mendous abrasion resistance. 


Refrigeration . . . the control of tem- 
peratures where they are essential to 
many production operations . . . has be- 
come one of the most important tools of 
industry. Not only in the construction 
of jet planes, but in all sorts of manu- 
facturing procedures, Today, almost all 
modern refrigeration (and air condition- 
ing) installations are served by systems 
(both large and small) that are operated 
with “Freon” refrigerants. There is good 
reasoning back of the selection of such 
equipment. “Freon” refrigerantsare safe 

. noncombustible, nonexplosive, vir- 
tually nontoxic, and their purity and 
uniformity are assured by exacting, lab- 
oratory-controlled methods of manu- 
facture ... producing characteristics in 
the refrigerant that contribute to the 


economical, trouble-free performance of 
equipment over long periods of time 

Perhaps both refrigeration and air 
conditioning can further serve in your 
plant or offices right now. Why not re 
view the subject with your engineers 
soon? A booklet, “How Air Condition 
ing and Refrigeration Benefit Industry,”’ 
is available on request. Write for it 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc 
“Kinetic”? Chemicals Div., Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


*“Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants. 


“Freon” Safe Refrigerants 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Carl Rosen, President of Puritan Dress Company, tells how... 


He leads the world’s biggest dress parade! 


“Fashions are perishable,’ says Carl Rosen, head of the world’s 


largest women’s dress house. ‘The season is short — speed is 
the essence 
‘First we test new styles in key markets to see how they 
click, New dresses reach the stores on time — via Air Express. 
“Then we release the best styles, timed to go on sale when 
our 2-page ads appear in Sunday papers all over the country. 
Those dresses reach every part of the nation overnight — via 


Air Express, Finally, our efforts pay off in a flood of reorders! 


rocks as 


blood of 


‘And again we turn to Air Express, to repla 
fast as they sell out. This dependable speed is th 
our business. It is absolutely essential to vs. 

“Yet the majority of our Air Express shipments 
rates than any other commercial air service 

“Buyers and salesmen know they can depend on We 
depend on Air Express!” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Expr D 
of Railway Express Agency. 


vision 


—__ & Air Express 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
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TREASURY BOSS George M. Humphrey wants more revenue. The powerful Rep. Daniel Reed wants tax cuts. The result... 


No Tax Overhaul in Sight 


That would drop spending to $65.6 
billion. 
l'rouble is, 
into the present tax law 
same time be reducing revenue to some 


The Administration’s dream of over- 
hauling the basic tax structure next year 
has all but disappeared. 

Instead, the prospects shape up about 
like this: 

¢ The excess profits tax will die on 
schedule at the end of the vear. 

¢ Personal income taxes will go 
down 2%-10% Jan. 1, with the death 
of the special emergency boosts 

e Just about any other changes, 
including the scheduled Apr. 1 cut in 
the corporation tax to 47% from 52%, 
will have to be hammered out between 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury George M 
Humphrey and Congress. 

The reason for the back-awav from 
basic revision is simple: ‘The price, in 
terms of revenue to the ‘Treasurv, is 
just too high. 

It’s a price ‘Treasury officials 
realize they cannot pay if they want to 
balance the budget in fiscal 1955, start 
ing next Julv 1. 

The decision means another fight 
with Rep. Daniel A. Reed and his tax 
writing House Ways and Means Com 
mittee. It could be just as bitter as the 
row this vear over extension of the 
excess profits tax. 
¢ Conflicting Aims—Two entirely dif- 
ferent political goals are at stake. 


now 


Republican members of Congress 
want to be sure that when they face 
the voters in November next year they 
have a Republican tax cut to boast 
about. 

As things stand now, they won’t have 
it. If the laws stay just as they are now, 
the only reductions will be those voted 
by the Democrats when they were in 
power. These include the 2% to 10% 
personal income cut, the drop in the 
corporation tax, and a reduction in 
special Korean war excise taxes Apr. 1. 
Death of the excess profits tax Jan. | 
is taken for granted by both Treasury 
ind the Wavs and Means Committee 
¢ More Revenue—All that members of 
Congress have heard officially from 
Humphrey is that he is looking for new 
sources of revenue. You'll see why he’s 
ialking that wav bv looking at the 
budget picture for fiscal 1955. Even 
with the economies being made, it’s a 
gloomy one. 

Start with spending. In the current 
fiscal vear, it’s estimated at $72.1-bil 
lion. That represents a $6.5-billion re- 
duction from the Truman spending 
plan, submitted to Congress last Janu- 
ary. Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge 
has ordered a second round of cuts 
totaling at least another $6.5-billion 


built 
it the 


the revenue losses 
would 


thing around $60.1-billion. ‘That would 
mean a bigger deficit than this year 

This prospect has political terrors all 
its own for the Eisenhower team of 
budget balancers. It’s a specter that 
makes it casicr for them to toy with 
the idea of tax rise car or not 
e Two Terrors—This is a case of which 
political worry will bear the most weight 
with Congress. In the same ar nt 
this vear, President Eisenhower and 
Humphrey kept most of Congr 
the side of budget balancing, thou 
they never succeeded in convincin 
Reed. Next year, Reed will 
tion-vear jitters on his side. Privatel 
some members of the Wavs and Mean 
Committee think the Treasury will bach 
down—accepting a net reduction 
revenue up to $1.5-billion or so, without 
more than token opposition 

That would give Reed room to put 


favorite revision 


election 


} } 
nave ch 


through some of hi 
ideas. 

He has already spoken up for 
liberal tax treatment of incom 
by dependents. He wants the law 


mor 


carned 
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changed so young people can carn 
more than $600 without costing parents 
their income tax dependency credit. 
Reed also wants to wipe out penalties 
for failure to file declarations of esti- 
mated tax. Both these ideas involve 
some loss of revenue, but not much. 

Other possibilities for revision: 

¢ Rep. Richard Simpson's idea of 
exempting the first $200 of income 
from dividends from income taxes. This 
would cost the Treasury around $150- 
million. . 

¢ More liberal depreciation allow- 
ances on plant and equipment. If pres- 
cnt regulations were cased to allow 
around 10% greater allowances, it 
would nick the Treasury for $500-mil- 
lion or so over the next few vears. 

U'hese are all far from certain, And 
they do not add up to a basic rewriting 
of the tax laws. Reed’s committee, and 
Treasury experts, have been studying 
40 different changes in the tax laws. 
Most of these will have to go on the 
shelf, as Treasury officials now see the 
picture, 
¢ Holding the Line—Their big job will 
be to hold Reed and the other Con- 
gressional tax cutters in line. 

One wav they hope to do it is to 
offer up a real overhaul of excise taxes. 
isenhower has promised this twice. 
lhe last time was when he vetoed a bill 
that would have ended the excise tax 
on theater admissions. He said he 
would recommend a reduction of this 
tax in an over-all modification of excise 
proposed carly in 1954. 

Here again, ‘Treasury 
Reed's idea may clash. 
¢ Excise—Reed has asked experts on 
the staff of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue to 
draw up a new arrangement of excise 
Chis might climinate the pres- 


ideas and 


tuxcs, 
ent high rates on such items as jewelry, 
theater admissions, and cameras, and 
give some relief to automobiles and 
household appliances. 

But there's $10-billion of revenue in 
excise taxes now on the books. The 
Administration has no intention of 
turning Reed loose to rewrite those 
laws without offering a guiding hand 
from the White House. One plan be- 
ing considered is to keep present ex- 
cises only on liquor and tobacco, re- 
placing all others with a general sales 
tax either at the manufacturer's or the 
retail level. 

4 5% or 6% sales tax at the retail 
level, exempting food and drugs but 
keeping the present alcohol and_to- 
bacco taxes, would maintain revenue 
from excises around the present $10- 
billion level according to one ‘Treasury 
estimate. ; 

According to another set of figures 
prepared by the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue, a 5% general tax at 
the manufacturer's level would provide 
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$5-billion. That would mean some loss 
of revenue, but not enough to worry 
the Treasury. 

If the idea of a general sales tax is 
dropped, the Administration can still 
recommend a slash in some of the high- 
est existing rates, by adding presently 
untaxed items. 
¢ Trading—As long as he can trade 
revenue dollars even, Humphrey will 
work with Reed and his committee. 
When it comes to giving up dollars, 
Humphrey will probably fight. 

For example, he may ask Congress 
to postpone the corporation tax reduc- 
tion. About $2-billion in revenue is 
involved if the entire drop of five per- 
centage points is allowed to go through. 
¢ Package—Some Administration ad- 
visers are convinced that a single pack- 
age—more excise taxes On consumers, 
along with continued high rates on cor- 
porations—would have a good chance of 
getting through Congress. 

There’s little enthusiasm for this idea 
in Reed’s committee. The only en- 
couragement so far is from Simpson, a 
highly influential member, who has sug- 
gested that the drop in corporation 
taxes may be held to 50%—down two 
percentage points, instead of five. This 
hasn’t been discussed in committee, 
und won't be until Congress meets 
again. 


Way Up for Rockets 


It takes a huge mass of steel and concrete 
to form a stand that won’t buckle under the 
strain of test firings of large .rocket engines. 


Above is the Air Force’s answer. These test 
stands used at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif., are built on granite slopes with 
footings that pierce down 60 ft. A water 
deluge system floods the stand base during 
firings to prevent damage from the hot blast. 


Water Paint... 


. . . for autos? That's what 
Reichhold Chemicals says it 
has developed. The trade is 
frankly skeptical. 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., is known 
to have a flair for the dramatic and a 
fondness for pulling surprises. Last 
week it put the cap on its reputation. 
At a hastily summoned press conference 
in New York, Henry H. Reichhold- 
the company’s owncr—announced that 
it has developed a synthetic resin metal 
finish that uses plain tap water as a sol- 
vent. 

If this new resin (called Hydrophen) 
is all Reichhold says it is, it'll mean tre- 
mendous savings for many industries 
that put clear or colored finishes on 
metal—among them, the automobile in- 
dustry. Ordinary enamels, varnishes, 
und lacquers contain about 50% or- 
ganic solvents—turpentine, for instance 
—which are costly compared to water. 
-Most of these organic solvents are also 
toxic and inflammable. With water as 
a substitute, the ever-present dangers of 
fire, explosion, and poisoning would be 
gone. 
¢ Holy Grail—Hydrophen was 
oped, Reichhold savs, by Dr. Herbert 
Hoenel, well-known Austrian research 
chemist. If his new resin works satis- 
factorily, he’ll have found what indus- 
trial chemists have been eking for 
years. ‘Their major problem: If water 
thins a finish when it’s applied, it may 
also dissolve the finish later on. Driv- 
ing through a heavy rainstorm, a motor- 
ist might find his shiny new car cleaned 
down to the bare metal 

Reichhold claims Hvydrophen 
wash off once it’s baked on. ‘The 
pany says the new resin resists not only 
water, but also oil, corrosion, and or 
ganic solvents. 
¢ Skeptics—Major paint companies are 
frankly skeptical about Reichhold’s new 
product. It'll take at least a ir. they 
sav, before Hydrophen tested 
thoroughly cnough to prove its worth. 

They're particularly int ted to 
know whether it will keep its glos 
a long period of time—an 
factor to the auto industr one 
that can casilv make or break the new 
resin. Thev're also waiting to check up 
on its adhesive properties, especially on 
rough metal surfaces and on surfaces 
that mav contain greasc 

Though Reichhold’s 
left paint companies unconvinced, it 
didn’t leave them cold. As a result of 
Hvdrophen’s press debut, at least three 
paint manufacturers are ready to com« 
out with new products of their own— 
products that they have been nursing 
along in secret, ready for a rainy day. 
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$64,157,417 


$120,639;180 
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$101,377,734 


Nets Scramble for More 


In the 15 months since the 
came off building new television  sta- 
tions, the I'V industry waited and spec- 
ulated: Would the big national adver- 
tiscrs step up their time buving as fast 
as telecasts reached new markets? 

This fall, much of the speculating is 
over. Ihe advertisers are buying |'V 
time at a rate that should change cau- 
tious smiles at the network offices into 
broad grins. What’s more, the fact that 
the advertisers are handing other media 
only a slight snubbing will give Madi- 
son Ave. a nice warm feeling inside. 
¢ Evidence—The most convincing evi 
dence that the new stations are being 
snapped up comes from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. CBS 
that last January its average half-hour 
TV show reached 43.3 stations. By this 
August the average had risen to 63.1 
stations, and most of the big network 
shows do well over that average. Last 
season, the 14-hr. Sunday afternoon 
show, Omnibus, CBS’ big try at “‘cul- 
ture TV,” was telecast over 57 stations 
This fall it will be seen over nearly 80 
On the same network, Private Sccre- 
tarv will rise from 80 to 102 stations, 
I Love Lucy from 86 to 99, and Red 
Buttons from 95 to 107. 
¢ Addition—There’s a 
negative talk when the 


SaVS 


sprinkling of 
question of 
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freeze 


adding stations comes up; a few people 
in the industry say that sponsors are 
cool toward the new outlets, especially 
if they're ultra-high-frequency. ‘The 
networks, however, say that UHF 
isn't hard to sell to a sponsor if the 
station is in a One- or two-station city. 
American Broadcasting’s new Danny 
Thomas show, for instance, has so far 
been cleared by 81 stations, 27 of them 
UHF. 

The prevailing opinion is that  sta- 

tion clearance is no longer a problem. 
One advertising consultant says that of 
his three major clients, one is picking 
up new stations as fast as they come on 
the air, another has just added 40 sta- 
tions to its big show, and the third, 
which sponsors only events, takes all 
the clearances it can get. 
* Costs—Another question is how spon 
sors are going to mect “T'V’s soaring 
costs (BW—May23’53,p43). How are 
they going to pay for the new stations, 
for the increasingly high-priced talent 
they feel they need? 

Last vear, a definite spread-the-cost 
pattern began to cmerge. Sponsors 
would only buy half of the country, or 
part of a show, or even just a single spot 
ad on a show. Or they would only 
sponsor a show every other weck, In 
the odd weck, another sponsor would 


pick up the tab. or the show would be 
sustained by the network. ‘This method 
—alternating, as it is called—is in full 
swing this fall. 

e Splitting It—The best example of 
this is in the American ‘Tobacco Co 

present TV schedule for Lucky Strike 
This fall, it is giving up every other 
weck of the Hit Paradk Croslev divi 
sion of Avco M{fg. Corp. will sponsor 
the odd wecks. But Lucky Strike 
turned right around and reinvested it 
savings in the Danny Thomas show, al 
ternating the sponsorship with Speid 

Corp. In addition Lucky Strike, as it 
did last vear, will alternate sponsorship 
of Robert Montgomery Presents with 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. (Johnson’ 
Wax), and will be the sole sponsor of 
Ann Sothern’s feature 

Jack Benny one weck out of four 

This spread gives Lucky Strike the 
same amount of screen time as last 
year—14 hr. a week; but it ha 
shows on more networks on 
nights. 
¢ Longer Life—The move b 
Tobacco hints that there’ 
ternating than direct budget 
It could be that it’s a protection against 
sliding talent. The trade remember 
only too well, what happened to “Mr 
Television,” Milton Berle. In his salad 
days on TV, Berle commanded rating 
beyond compare, but the show 
pace caught up with him 

Other big-name comedians watched 
Berle slide and made their plans a 
cordingly: They made fewer appear 
ances with the idea of prolonging thei 
TV lives. 

The star being watched bv the trade 
right now is Sid Caesar, whose Satur 
day night Show of Shows appears thre 
weeks out of four. Last season ther 
was talk that Caesar was running out 
of fresh material, and this vear Na 
tional Broadcasting Co, found itself 
with 40 min. of unsponsored time 
on the 14-hr. show. Finally, this week 
the network announced it had sold the 
first 30 min. on an alternate 
one sponsor, Armour & Co.; the 
Radio Corp. of America 
¢ Categories—Nlost of TV’ 
tisers still come from the that 
have supported radio for years: manu 
facturers of food, cigarette toiletric 
and soaps. Food and food product 
makers are the biggest investor 
TV and radio, and surprisingly radio 
has suffered little at the hands of ‘TV 
l’ood companies, like drug 
usually base their ad budgets on a 
fixed percentage of net ile When 
sales are up, as in 1953, spending i 
lavish. Kraft Foods Co., for 
has added to its $4-million 
show on NBC a second 1-hr. dramati: 
show on ABC. Estimated value of the 
new show: $44-million. 
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among T'V’s biggest advertisers. In the 
first six months of this year, total TV 
network time billings to the auto 
makers reached $9-million. Billings on 
the radio networks amounted to only 
$3-million (Publishers Information Bu- 
reau, Inc., figures). 

¢ Shifts—By the end of 1953, some 
major changes will have occurred in 
the ‘T'V industry. It looks as though 
CBS will have passed NBC to become 
No. | net in billings. ‘The cumula- 
tive figures for the first seven months 
still give a slight edge to NBC (table, 
page 29). But this hides the fact that 
CBS’ billings fer April, June, and July 
were bigger than NBC’s. 

CBS has finally caught up with NBC 
largely because of the lead it has estab- 
lished in daytime TV. ‘The schedule 
is firmly anchored in the morning to 
the l4-hr. Arthur Godfrey show, fol- 
lows with two high-rated giveaways, 
runs through three soap operas, and 
the Garry Moore show. Sponsorwise, 
Godfrey is booked solid—and has a 
waiting list—while «= other CBS day- 
timers are almost completely sponsored. 

This year, NBC is going after some 
of that daytime viewership, but so far 
time sales haven't caught up with CBS. 

While NBC and CBS are fighting it 
out for first place, ABC is beginning 
to make its mark in the industry. Ap- 
parently the ABC-United Paramount 
merger, now six months old, is paving 
dividends. In fact, one trade observer 
feels next year’s big news will be the 
rise of ABC. ‘The network appears to 
be using the foot-in-the-door technique, 
the door being ‘Tuesday night when it 
is running its new comedy show, Danny 
‘Thomas, and the U.S. Stecl Hour and 
Album, which it surprised the industry 
by acquiring this summer. On the 
other nights of the week, however, 
ABC has a lot of open time, while 
CBS and NBC are almost completely 
sold out. 
¢ Queries—There are still many ques- 
tions to be answered about TV, and 
at least these five may be answered in 
1954: : 

Will daytime TV really come into 
its own, spurred by NBC competition, 
or will it continue to be dominated by 
CBS? 

Will the “big two” networks be- 
come the “big three” as ABC builds 
its programming? 

Will the ye Strike idea of spread- 
ing product identification throughout 
the week, instead of just hitting a 
couple of nights, continue? 

Will the trend toward network 
ownership of shows, and away from 
sponsor or agency ownership, continue? 

What will happen to the big ad 
budgets if sales show a slide? Will TV 
feel the pinch, or will the big adver- 
tisers stay on TV and drop other 
media? 
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The Cat with Nine Lives 


The experts are constantly expecting 
U.S. industrial expansion to slow down. 
As cach new quarter shows up with fig- 
ures higher that the previous year’s cor- 
responding quarter, observers are sure 
that this is the peak. But it never is. 
Like the proverbial cat, this constant 
step-up of expansion refuses to die. 

It surprises even the businessmen 
who are doing the expanding. ‘Toward 
the end of 1952, when the Dept. of 
Commerce asked businessmen how 
much they expected to spend in 1953, 
the results indicated a 2% drop from 
1952’s spending. As it turns out now, 
outlays for this year are expected to 
run to $27.8-billion—5% above last 
vear’s total and a clear record. 
¢ Still Rising—The record year began 
to shape up in May, when businessmen 
predicted thev'd spend expansion money 
at the annual rate of $28.6-billion in the 
third quarter (BW—Jun.13'53,p27). 
New predictions released this week by 
the Dept. of Commerce and the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission— 
which conduct the quarterly surveys— 
put the third-quarter figure at $28.4- 
billion (chart, above). The last-quarter 
figure at $27.1-billion. 

The drop from third to fourth quar- 
ter could be taken as the beginning of 
the slide—but the experts, who have 
been embarrassed many times in the 
past by predicting the boom’s end, re- 
we to do so this time. They call the 
drop “moderate.” It could be only a 
chance dent that will straighten out 
next year. 

e Share Alike—Almost every industrial 


group expects its spending this year to 
be above last year’s. The biggest jump 
is being taken by the public utilities, 
which figure their 1953 expansion out- 
lays will be 15% above those of 1952. 
Next come manufacturing industries, 
with a jump of about 6% 

Only railroads figure on a significant 

drop. They cxpect to spend roughly 
7% \ess on expansion this year than 
last. 
e Inside Story—The 6% gain for 
manufacturing is a story within itself. 
To make up that percentage, nondur- 
able goods contribute an 8% gain, dur 
able goods 3%. Biggest expanders 
among specific manufacturing fields are 
the chemical, clectrical machinery, and 
beverage industries. Each of these in- 
dustries figures on a gain of one-fifth or 
more over last year’s expansion spend- 
ing. 
Offsetting those tremendous jumps, 
reports the Securities & Exchange Com 
mission, are “appreciable declines” for 
textiles; nonautomotive transportation 
equipment; and stone, glass, and clay. 
That last group of three probably owes 
much of its slowdown to the rise of 
svnthetic substitutes—plastics, and the 
like. 

Most manufacturing groups expect 
a drop in expenditures from the third 
to the fourth quarter this year—as do all 
the broad categories except mining. 
Exceptions within the manufacturing 
category are clectrical machinery and 
motor vehicle makers. ‘They expect 
their outlays will go up in cach suc- 
ceeding quarter of the year. 
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WATCHING FOR IT, school children ASTONISHED kids wonder whether it's SHOCKED looks appear even on horses’ 


turn out along 306 mi. of Georgia roads... the biggest circus ever, and... faces as the monster nears—then . . . 
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HERE IT IS, but it’s nothing to fear. It’s Lockheed’s mockup yet—the plane that, when built, will take on a loaded 5,000 gal. 
for the new U.S. Air Force C-130A—the biggest cargo transport _ tractor-trailer. But its trip to Marietta for production made .. . 


Two Days p. Startled Georgia 


LOADING at docks wasn’t too hard... ... but traffic lights were a hazard .. . . + - and the giant slithered over all lanes 


Moving 84,000 Ib. of plastic- combination to carry the giant from The model came from Lockheed 
cocooned airplane mockup over 300 mi. Savannah docks to the Lockheed plant Burbank (Calif.) plant. It's the only 
of highways is somcthing that Georgia at Marictta, north of Atlanta. full-scale model of the C-130A, a new 
—or any other state—never saw until lime for the trip: 21 hours driving type military transport—the first di 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. did it last — time, 45 hours over-all. Casualties: one signed for turboprop cngines only 
week. It took a 22-wheel tractor-trailer straw hat. that may carry cargo for 4¢ a ton-milk 
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Beefing Up Air Defense 


Transfer of the money earmarked for 1,000 canceled 
planes may add $1-billion to defensive budget. Missiles and 
an ‘‘automatic”’ fighter look like the choices. 


The Defense Dept. is shifting more 
of its budget into defensive air weapons 

in the face of Russia’s possession of 
the hydrogen bomb. ‘Vhat’s the way 
that Washington cxperts size up last 
weck’s cut of nearly 1,000 new planes 
from Air Force schedules. A careful 


look at AF procurement backs up the’ 


idea. 

Cost of the planes lopped from the 
program is likely to run as high as 
Sl-billion. But Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson is not adding that 
sum to his defense cconomics. ‘The an- 
nouncement of the cut was specific: 
The Air Force will retain the money to 
purchase other types of planes. 
¢ Comparison— lo some knowledgeable 
military observers this fact means that 
the Pentagon is ready to put more 
stress on purcly defensive air power—as 
contrasted with weapons of offense and 
retaliation. ‘They compare the planes 
climinated with other aircraft that can 
be bought with the money. 

The Air Force chopped off: 169 
Bocing B-47 jct medium bombers; 579 
Republic F-84F and North American 
I’-S6F jet fighter-bombers; 201 training 
planes; and t0 helicopters. 

At first glance, the planes climinated 
make the action look like a resounding 
whack at the Air Force's “offense is the 
best defense” philosophy. Vor the 
largest number of planes dropped—the 
B-47s and I’-S4s and I’-S6s—are offensive 
weapons, But the issue isn’t so clean- 
cut as that. The Defense Dept. savs 
the reduction was the Air lorce’s own 
idea; and the B-47s were to have been 
used to train crews, not as operational 
planes of the Strategic Air Command. 
Moreover, the ending of the war in 
Korea has taken the pressure off the 
need for more fighter-bombers. 
¢ Defensive—Still, a good guess is that 
a large part of the billion dollars will 
go for new types of plancs and missiles 
that are strictly air defense weapons. 
‘These are the Tlughes I-95, Boeing 
I-99 and Convair I'-102. Understand- 
ably, there has been very little publicity 
released on any of these. 

The F-98, named the “Falcon,” has 
been mentioned in the press, and 
sketches of it being fired from aircraft 
have appeared in advertisements. It 
is obviously a missile, and the fact that 
the Air Force designates it as “I"’ for 
fighter would indicate that it is more 
than the ordinary rocket fired from air- 
craft. ‘The fact that Hughes has opened 
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a large factory for production at ‘Tucson, 
Ariz., is a pretty strong hint that the 
98 is well along. 

¢ Security Slip—The 1-99, named the 
“Bomarc,” inadvertently came to light 
last spring when one of the Air Force's 
own commands slipped and ran a 
sketch of it in « house organ. It, too, 
is a type of missile and from the sketch 
appeared to be at least as large as a 
conventional fighter plane. As there has 
never been any Air Force plan to use 
missiles against enemy fighter aircraft, 
the designation 1-99 almost certainly 
means the Bomare is a pilotless inter- 
ceptor for air defense purposes. 

The F-102 has been more freely re- 
ferred to than the other, types. It is a 
piloted fighter with a triangular (Delta) 
wing, powered by a jet engine. It often 
has been called an automatic airplane, 
meaning the pilot would take it off and 
land it, but that the plane’s course in 
the air would be controlled by radar 
“locked-on” to an enemy bomber. As 
the I'-102 project has been underway 
for several years, the first model should 
soon be flying. 

If the Air Morce should take part of 
its salvaged billion dollars and put it 
into volume production of the }-102, 
the move would not be unprecedented. 
The Bocing B-52 cight-jct heavy bomber 


‘The 5-mi.-long Falcon Dam, started two 
years ago, is now holding its first srmful of 


was ordered into production before the 
experimental models had been thor- 
oughly tested. 

¢ Same Thinking—Emphasis on these 
three types of defensive weapons would 
be a big break with past Air Force 
history—though not necessarily a change 
in Air Force thinking. Until about two 
vears ago, the overwhelming part of 
AF moncy went into building and 
maintaining the Strategic Air Com- 
mand on the theory it would be a deter- 
rent to Russian aggression. 

Russia’s possession of the H-bomb 
and admitted capability to deliver it has 
not changed Air Force emphasis on its 
own ability, to deliver atomic weapons. 
But a smaller AF budget means fewer 
people in the current fiscal year. Fewer 
people support fewer planes. So the 
Air Force has “found” nearly $1-billion 
that can be directed toward air defense 
weapons without interfering greatly 
with the maintenance of the Strategic 
Air Command at its present strength. 

It is highly probable that part of the 
$1-billion will be used for further pro- 
curcment of the North American F-100 
“Super Sabre” jet fighter. Strictly 
speaking, this is not an air defense 
plane, but is to supersede the “day 
fighters” such as the F-86s used in 
Korea. The F-100 has been officially 
acknowledged to be supersonic in level 
flight, making it perhaps the world’s 
fastest production fighter plane. 

And with its great speed, the F’-100 
could be used to intercept bombers as 
well as fighters; after all, one of the best 
air defense plancs now flying, the 
I’-86D, grew from the day fighter ver- 
sion of the I’-S6. 


the Rio Grande (behind dam). It’s a joint 
project of Mexico and the U.S. 
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Carpenters Rejoin 


reaffiliates with 
AFL after a separation that 
no one thinks was meant to 
be permanent. 


Union 


William Hutcheson and his carpen- 
ters came back into the AFL this weck. 
The return, less than a month after the 
surprise walkout, confirmed the belief 
that the whole maneuver had been 
made with no thought of a final 
severance. 

It all started when Hutcheson, presi 
dent emeritus of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners, stalked out of an 
AIL executive council meeting (BW— 
Aug.22’53,p108). Even then, the only 
question was when, not whether, the 
§00,000-member union would come 
back into the fold. Reaffiliation talks 
were started quickly (BW-—Sep.5’53, 
p153), and moved smoothly. 
¢ Earlier Moves—Actually, the with 
drawal was as unexpected within the 
union’s own ranks as it was in AFL. 
Hutcheson, first vice-president of the 
federation, very likely did not expect 
that withdrawal would follow his threat 
to pull out the carpenters (nearly one 
tenth of AFL’s membership). He 
had threatened to quit AFL before, dur- 
ing recurrent disputes over job juris- 
dictions. Previously, he had been 
cajoled into staying. This year, with 
George Meany as president instead of 
the late Willian Green, the carpenters’ 
letter of withdrawal was accepted. 

Hutcheson thus lost his seat on the 
executive council, and with it the AFL's 
senior vice-presidency. What's more 
important, lower-level officials of the 
carpenters’ union stood to lose coveted 
offices in AFL Central Labor Union 
and Building Trades Council bodies 
throughout the country. They disliked 
the withdrawal. 

Subsequently the union’s executive 
board accepted Hutcheson’s reason for 
withdrawal—that AFL should act on 
internal raiding problems before. con 
centrating on a no-raiding pact with 
CIO. But the board made clear that 
the carpenters should explore with AFL 
every avenuc that might lead to a 
speedy return. 
¢ Get Together—AI'L’s executive coun 
cil had already been considering setting 
up machinery to resolve jurisdictional 
disputes within its ranks. Once Hutche 
son's initial pique over precedence 
given the AFL-CIO no-raiding pact 
cbbed, both sides took a look at the 
planned recommendation. The walkout 
ended, then, in a joint agreement that 
“AFL should adopt some policy defin- 
itely designed to prevent raids within 
our own organization.” 
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CRIPPLED LATHE from GM's fire needs heavy repair, fast. Tool men are sweating . . « 


Rebuilding GM's Machines 


Che biggest loss in General Motors 
Corp.'s disastrous fire at Livonia, Mich. 
(BW —Aug.22"53,p25), wasn’t the plant 
building. It was the hundreds of costly 
machine tools that were left crippled. 
Engineers realized at once that the job 
of rebuilding and reconditioning them 
was the real barrier to getting back with 
production. And so GM immediately 
started rushing its battered tools back 
to the makers for repair. Machine tool 
builders suddenly found themselves up 
to their cars in GM work. ‘They still 
are, 

Their job of getting GM’s tools back 
into working condition has involved a 
lot more than quickly straightening 
dents and wiping off soot. In many 
cases, machines have had to be rebuilt 
completely. 

Take the automatic lathe shown 
above, for instance. It arrived at the 
repair shops of Jones & Lamson Ma 
chine Co. (Springfield, Vt.) in unwork 
able condition. Bent, twisted, stained, 
its wiring and bearings burned out, 
some of its moving parts locked to- 
gether, it had to be dismantled com- 
pletely and rebuilt from the ground up. 
¢ Extra Load—That kind of job takes a 
lot of time and a lot of skilled workers. 
For the average machine tool shop, 
with a regular production schedule to 
maintain, GM's rush repair orders have 
thrown a big strain on capacity. Many 
grouse that GM is demanding too much 
service too fast. 

Others foresaw the extra work load 
coming as soon as the extent of damage 
at Livonia was announced, and were 


able to set up extra facilitics to carry 
them through the emergenc\ 

Lamson, for instance, went to 
Two davs after the fire, it 

vacant building in Springfield belonging 
to John ‘IT. Slack Corp., 
manufacturer. It then 
building for repair work on GM's tool 

¢ Confusion—Al] machine tool outfit 
haven't been lucky cnough to line up 
cxtra capacity for the emergency. Some 
of these have sidetracked regular pro 
duction schedules to make way for 
GM's renovation Others are 
frantically trving to fit th load 
in somewhere. 

Complaints —aris¢ from the 
tremendous confusion that followed the 
fire. Getting the machines out of the 
wreckage and shipping them out for 
repair was a_ tremendous operation 
fraught with panic, carricd off with 
lightning speed. GM_ itself, Detroit 
observers say, handled its own part of 
the affair with “almost 
ficiency. But there 
foul-ups somewhere 
There were sudden order 
den cancellations. In 
a shop would receive: a carload ‘of dam 
aged equipment without an 
notification. 
from Detroit 
VOICES 

The first week or so, many a machine 
tool, builder got nettled at GM for it 
management of the situation and for 
the pressure it put on 
calming down now, however. In place of 
the confusion, there remains only work 
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A Bottle That Could Start a Battle 


The Battle of the Bottles has really 
begun popping. It livened up last week 
when Schenley Industries, =s began 
selling its Schenley Reserve blended 
whiskey in a decanter-type bottle (pic 
ture, right) that was not only highly 
ornate but also came with sound effects. 
lip it upside down, let the whiskey run 
into the hollow glass top, and you get a 
loud gurgling sound. 

It’s more than a plaything. Schen- 
ley’s bottle, and the stepped-up sales 
campaign that will go with it, may 
touch off a hotly competitive battle for 
position among the so-called Class A 
blends—those selling for about $4.59. 
It may bring about some changes in the 
whiskey industry as a whole, too. Con- 
sumption of whiskey has been falling 
off sharply, and much of the pain has 
been felt by blends—which have been 
giving ground to straight whiskevs 
¢ In and Out—Schenley’s specific hope 
is to push Schenley Reserve back into 
the No. | spot as the nation’s top-sell- 
ing whiskey, a position from which it 
was ousted a few years ago by Distillers 
Corp.-Scagrams, Ltd 

“It’s the Ford story all over,” says 
J. E. Farr, executive vice-president of 
Schenley Distributors, Inc., with an eve 
on Ford's big effort to take back first 
place in the car industry from 
Chevrolet. 

his might seem a ponderous way 
to describe Schenley’s bottle trick. But 
there is actually a lot more to the story 
than just putting an older whiskey 
blend into a pretty new bottle. Here's 
the basic situation confronting Schen- 
ley: 

Schenley’s troubles started shortly 
after World War Il. During the war 
the company pushed Schenley Reserve 
into the nation’s top slot among. all 
whiskeys. In 1947 it was selling the 
blend at a clip of about 8-million cases 
a year. ‘Then Seagrams’ subsidiary, 
Joseph E., Seagram & Sons, Inc., began 
overtaking it. One reason: Seagrams 
capitalized on the continued high de- 
mand tor blends in the postwar period. 
It stressed blends, while Schenley began 
putting more of its chips on straights 

Last year, according to BUSINESS 
WEEK'S estimate (BW —Fcb.7'53,p79), 
here was the scoreboard of the top 
brands by cases sold: 
Crown Se 


Seagrams' Seven 


Reserve v 


8,900,000 


1grames 


Calvert igrams 


4,325,000 
Schenley Reserve Schenley 650,000 

About a vear ago Schenlev switched 
ad agencies. But even the new cam- 
paign of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., featuring quality and age, 
has failed to stop the slide. Observers 
figure another 7% dip for Schenley 
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Reserve during the first half of this 
year. 

‘e Last Chance—Whiat to do? Schenley 
faced the problems besetting any dis- 
tiller when he decides to push a blend. 

First of all, one blend tastes much 
like another. In the words of Schenley’s 
J. E. Farr: “A customer may have a 
preference for Schenley Reserve, but if 
it isn’t available he'll buy something 
else.” 

Second, it’s a tough job to mer- 
chandise liquor in the face of all the 
many state and local restrictions. You 
can’t, for instance, claim your liquor 
doesn't leave a hangover. Just about all 
you can do is show a picture of your 
bottle in advertising. You can’t even 
use radio or television. 

The decanter, figured Schenley, was 
about the one attention-getter left. It 
had already proved itself in the postwar 
market in getting sales for higher-priced 
whiskies. But no one had applied the 
idea to lower-priced whiskies for the 
good reason that, as Farr points out, it’s 
“tremendously expensive.” Outsiders 
figure that the decanter bottle is adding 
at least a couple of dollars a case to 
the cost of Schenley Reserve—a cost that 
Sch nlev has to absorb itself since it 
is not raising the price. 


¢ Advantage—Schenley is figuring on 
this very expense to keep some of the 
competition out of the Battle of the 


Bottles. You can amortize the cost if 
vou have a high markup, as with a 
luxury bonded bourbon. But you can’t 
do it with a lower-price whiskey selling 
in the A blend range unless you have 
big volume in the first place, add new 
volume on top of that. 

arr and the Schenley people figure 
that at least for this season Seagrams 
won't be able to counterattack with its 
own ornate bottle. And that’s just what 
Schenley wants—one selling season with 
the bottle to itself. (About 40% of 
whiskev is sold in the four months from 
September through December.) 
¢ Top Secret—This explains the pro- 
found secrecy that surrounded the in- 
troduction of the bottle. Farr calls it 
the “best-kept secret the trade has ever 
known.” Schenley even hired a suite 
of rooms at the Roosevelt Hotel for 
BBD&O's people to work in, so that 
the project wouldn't leak to the rest of 
the agency. 

There weren't any leaks, even when 
Schenley began bringing in its distribu- 
tors in groups to show them the new 
bottle last month. ‘The reception was 
so enthusiastic that Schenley has been 
revising its scliedules and budgets ‘up- 
ward ever since. As of last week it was 
planning to spend $5-million all told 
on the bottle in this selling season—in- 


bas ca 


Ba 


SCHENLEY’S DECANTER is the first to 
go on the market 
More expensive straight whiskeys 
ground) originated the idea. 


blend. 


(back- 


containing a 


cluding the extra cost of the bottles 
themsclves, promotion, spe ial advertis 
ing—above and beyond what it would 
normally have spent to push Schenles 
Reserve. (Trade guesses put advertis 
ing and promotion costs of the brand 
at $3.5-million altogether last year.) 
¢ Storm Clouds—But Schenile 
it’s worth it. It reports that 
already five times those of last year in 
the New York area, that it has already 
sold more Schenley Reserve since the 
beginning of this year’s selling 
than it did throughout last vear’s 
The trade looks for a 
drag-out promotional battle to ensue 
in the liquor industry. Scagrams, it 
figures, will come on strong with ad 
vertising even if it can’t get a fancy 
bottle going this vear. And it’s doubt- 
ful that other distillers will just sit by 
and watch. 


is sure 
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Fast Steel Service— 


six bars...or six truckloads! 


Ryerson source, we quickly check all other Ryerson 
speed of your shipment from Ryerson. You can plants across the country to serve you promptly. 
depend on quick delivery whether you need six Another advantage: large, diversified Ryerson 


The size of your steel order does not measure the 


bars or six truckloads. stocks save purchasing time. Just one call, one 


Ryerson stocks include carbon, alloy and stain- order, one invoice to take care of all your steel 
less steels in the widest possible range of kinds, requirements. So the next time you need steel, 
shapes and sizes. And should you want a type or — call your nearby Ryerson plant for fast, depend 
size that is temporarily unavailable from your local _able service. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS STEELS—BARS, STRUCTURALS, PLATES, SHEETS, TUBING, ETC. 


RYERSON STEEL 


PHILADELPHIA @ CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND e@ DETROIT 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK @ BOSTON ¢ 
SEATTLE 


PITTSBURGH e BUFFALO e CHICAGO e MILWAUKEE e ST. LOUIS #« LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO @ SPOKANE @ 




















Maybe we could find 
ten skilled operators 
for your busy plant 


New Britain Machine has accomplished major 
manpower savings in hundreds of “labor-short” 
situations because of the wide range of fast, accur- 
ate automatics we build. 


Recently one of our sales engineers found a die 
casting for a food mixer which was being turned 
out on five machines operating on two shifts. He 
recommended a New Britain precision contour 
boring and turning machine for the production of 
this piece. Now this one automatic machine, fed 
by one semi-skilled woman operator, performs on 
a single shift all the operations previously handled 
by 10 men on 5 machines, All tolerances are more 
closely held because all the operations are per- 
formed in one chucking of the piece. The finish 
which was formerly unsatisfactory is now uniform, 
ending an assembly headache. The customer says 
this is the most profitable machine tool investment 
he ever made. 

We have prepared a booklet describing two 
dozen other equally impressive examples of the 
fine precision boring and turning this machine can 
do, Please write us for 24 COST-SAVING JOBS, 
which we will mail you promptly. 


Machines For Making Progress .. . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN #6F# COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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Commercial color TV is moving ahcad 
rapidly. The industry finally became 
united when CBS announced that it 
had joined several other companies in 
petitioning the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to adopt a new color 
system (BW —Jul.4’53,p46) to replace 
the CBS system O.K.’d in 1950. 
+ 
This year’s cotton crop looked on Aug. 
1 to be the third-largest on record, 
nosing out last year’s—15,159,000 bales 
to 15,136,000. But the record, if 
achieved, won't be altogether a happy 
one. By adding to the cotton surplus, 
it will require farmers to vote on 
whether they, like wheat raisers, will 
accept marketing quotas or give up gov- 
ernment price supports next year. 
* 


First-class mail by air came a_ step 
nearer to actuality when the Post Office 
Dept. petitioned the Civil Acronautics 
Board to fly regular 3¢ mail between 
New York and Chicago, and Washing- 
ton and Chicago. The plan calls for a 
year’s experiment, may be followed by 
adoption for all transcontinental mail 
(BW—Aug.8’53,p30). 

= 


Tidelands oil battle went into a new 
phase when the Justice Dept. asked the 
U.S. district court in Washington to 
dismiss Arkansas’ suit to upset the law 
by which Congress turned the tidelands 
over to the states (BW —Jul.25’53,p37). 
Arkansas claims that the tidelands 
should be held by the federal govern- 
ment in trust for all the states, not just 
those that abut. 

e 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) will build 
a 30,00-bbl.-a-dav fluid catalvtic hydro- 
forming unit at its Whiting (Ind.) re- 
finery. The unit, first of its kind in the 
world, will change low-octane naphtha 
to high-octane hydroformate for blend- 
ing with other gasoline stock 

’ 
BBC will be broke by March, 1955, it 
says, unless the British government re- 
duces its take from the state-sponsored 
broadcasting system. BBC, which shuns 
commercials, went into the red over 
$2-million last vear, blames it on the 
government’s boost (from 5% to 15%) 
of its cut on the $2.80 annual set fees 
that support the system. 

2 
Nonferrous price drops put the screws 
on the industry. Howe Sound Co. 
blames lower metal prices for cutting 
its dividend from 35¢ to 10¢, in the 
last two quarters. . . . In the Coeur 
d’Alene (Idaho) area, some operators 
say they may shut down lead and zinc 
mines, due to price drops plus higher 
labor costs. 
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NEW V.P MAKES GOOD: 


Edison's (ne s (new)fashioned individual dictating instrument 


scores instantly on looks, size, ease of use and carrying 


Slim but sturdy, tiny but tough, 
the V, P. is EDISON-designed for 


daily desk use. Ingenious fea- 
tures: automatic disc position- 
ing, push-button indexing, scan- 
ning, playback and—dual use for 
transcribing as weil as dictating! 


The V.P. uses the superb EDISON 
Diamond Disc, which integrates 
perfectly with EDISON TELEVOICE, 
the new-fashioned phone dicta- 
tion system. Don't wait—PLAN 
YOUR NEEDS Now for the popu- 
lar V.P. 


Q Edinon.. 


INCORPORATED 


Tuck it under your arm or into 
a briefcase. No carrying cases to 
lug. Cross-town or cross-coun- 
try, take your V.P, along. Small- 
est, lightest, casiest to carry, it 
records as you go, like a high- 
speed, precision camera! 


EDISON 


Famed industrial designer, Carl 
Otto, has won the National In- 
dustrial Designers’ Institute 
Medal for his design of the V.P. 
Experts say the V.P.— today’s 
most wanted dictating instru- 
ment—is first by far! 
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This is the prized Audio Engi- 
neering Award, won by the V.P 
for “Excellence in Design and 
Manufacture of Dictating In 
struments.” The V. P.’s patented 
features include unequalled 


High Definition Record 
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GET THE FULL FACTS 


about today’s most ad- 


vanced dictating instru- 


ment in free, full-color 
brochure. 


NAME 


Just clip cou- yyy 


pon to your letterhead 


and sign, Or phone local 


ADDRESS 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 


office. 


CITY 


OK., send me “ 


EDISON, 88 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J 


V.P.” brochure no obligation 


COMPANY 


STATI 
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A FAIR OFFER 


If you will put a Jenkins Valve, recom- 
mended for your particular service, on the 
worst place you can find — where you can- 
not keep other valves tight — and if it is not 
perfectly tight or it does not hold steam, oil, 
acids, water or other fluids longer than any 


other valve, you may return it and your 


money will be refunded. 


pontins Srey 


A FAIR OFFER THAT HAS BEEN IN EFFECT 
SINCE 1869 


This famous “Fair Offer’’ has 
been published at frequent intervals for 
the past 84 years. It can be repeated, 


again and again, only because all 


Jenkins Valves measure up to its sincere 
J E N K N S ; pledge of exceptional dependability. 


wty'a ber derma oe depend Despite their extra value, proved by 
VA \ E S <> countless economy records in every type 
; wee " 7 
: of service, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. 


Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17: 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
SEPT. 12, 1953 


The big political fight against Eisenhower is beginning. Since the land- 
slide last fall the Democrats have been pretty quiet. In fact, the party lead- 
ers have boasted about cooperation with Eisenhower. But the Democrats 
can’t get anywhere by lining up behind a G.O.P. President. So comeback 
strategy is in the making. 

Business will be made a whipping boy again. All signs point that way. 
Truman and the big union leaders tipped the Democratic hand on Labor 
Day (watch the Stevenson rally in Chicago for further refinements). This is 
the bill of particulars the Democrats are framing up: 


Eisenhower’s budget-balancing policy is wrong. The opposition claims 
it risks war abroad, recession here at home. 


* Defense is being cut, especially the Air Foree, merely to save money. 


* Civilian defense is being badly neglected—and for the same reason. 

* Interest rates have been pushed up to the benefit of the lenders—and 
at the expense of borrowers, veterans, home buyers, small businessmen, 
farmers. 

* Public housing has been “condemned to death.” And this, the critics 
claim, will perpetuate the big city slums. 

Here are a few more charges: 


¢ Farmers will have to go it alone. The Democrats claim this assures 


a farm depression. 


¢ The “giveaway” of tidelands oils to the states is being compared with 
Teapot Dome—the big scandal of the G.O.P. in the '20s. 


* Then there’s the public power issue. Eisenhower has departed from 
the Democratic policy of public power everywhere, to public power only in 
those places where private capital isn’t available. 


* Unkept campaign promises top it all. Here revision of Taft-Hartley, 
the controversial labor law, is being played up by the Democrats. 


The tone of the Democratic attack is anti-business. On most issues the 
complaint is that the Eisenhower Administration favors private enterprise 
over either government control, as in the case of electric power projects, 
or government support, as in the case of farming. 


Businessmen face a tough planning problem. The Democrats make it 
clear that if and when they return to power they will change things around 
again. On a smaller scale, the problem is comparable to that which business- 
men face in England; the Conservative government wants to denationalize. 
But the outs, the Labor Party, threaten to nationalize again when they 
get fos chance. And in democracies, political control does have a way of 
shifting. 


Eisenhower is strengthening his Congressional contacts. The reason is 
simple: What the new session does will be the record on which the G.O.P. will 
fight next year to hold control of the House and Senate. 


Gerald D. Morgan gets a promotion. He was a sub-assistant to Eisen- 
hower on the staff of Gen. Persons, the legislative liaison chief. Persons now 
moves onto Sherman Adams’ staff, and becomes an administrative assistant 


to the President. He’s an expert on Congress, specializing in labor laws 
and taxes. 
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And Jack Martin is being brought in. He was Taft’s right hand. In 
Congress his past association is well known. Now he becomes an adminis- 
trative assistant to the President, working with Congress. 


The list of “must” bills for the next Congress will be long, running 
through foreign policy, social security expansion, foreign trade (tariff) policy, 
to farm price supports. Some party members would like to see an early start, 
with a special session this fall to get things moving fast (Taft-Hartley revision, 
for example, will be a time-taking issue). Eisenhower hasn’t made up his 
mind on whether to call Congress back in, say, November, or let things ride 
until the regular session in January. 


Taxes will be a hot issue. The Administration and some tax leaders in 
Congress are far apart—just as they were on excess-profits tax repeal. 

Eisenhower still puts budget balancing ahead of big tax cuts. He will go 
along with the individual income tax cut Jan. 1 (about 10%). The same goes 
for expiration of the excess-profits tax. But he will balk at other cuts 
scheduled for next year by the Truman Administration. 


Prospects for tax revisions are pretty dim, for the simple reason that 
any important changes downward would cost a lot of revenue. Eisenhower 
can’t spare the money and achieve his goal of a balanced budget. In fact, a 
big deficit in fiscal 1955 seems a certainty, despite the substantial economies 
the Administration is forcing. Tax relief, beyond expiration of EPT and the 
Korean boost on individuals, would add to the deficit. 


There’s more optimism on the foreign outlook. The West won an out- 
standing victory over the Reds in West Germany when Adenauer’s policies 
were backed at the polls (page 160). Dulles’ blunt warning to Red China on 
intervention in Indo-China may keep that war from growing though Korea 
is far from settled. The idea that force will meet force does seem to impress 
Russia. 

es 

A drop in housing starts next year now is taken for granted by the 

Eisenhower Administration. But expectations add up to no bust. 


Starts will run about 900,000 units as the experts figure things. That 


compares with 1-million this year, 1.1-million in 1952. 


Lower down-payment requirements still are in the future. Speculation 
has had it that relief would come this fall. But officials say “later.” 


A return to freight absorption won’t be opposed by Washington. Moves 
in this direction already are showing up in steel. They are showing up, too, 
in other industries that must sell outside their production areas in order to 
keep up high-level operations. Word from trust-busting circles in government 
is that this is O.K.—as long as it is competitive and not designed to split up 


markets and limit competition. 
a 


The Supreme Court in the past 20 years has made a wide swing from a 
narrow interpretation of the Constitution, which limited the central govern- 
ment, to a much more radical interpretation, with expanded power for 
Washington. Eisenhower’s first appointment to the court, a successor for 
Chief Justice Vinson, may signal a slow reversal of the trend. The President 


will pick a political moderate. 
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GF raises her CF“ 


* COMFORT’ FACTOR 


For less than 2¢ a day, seat your #25,000 secretary on an 
individually adjustable GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIR 


When your secretary sits in comfort, 
her mind is on her work... not on an 
aching back. 

In a 10-year period, you invest at least 
$25,000 in her salary and general 
overhead expense. Isn’t it worth two 
pennies a day to have her sitting pretty 
in a comfortable Goodform Aluminum 
Adjustable Chair? 


Solidly built of light aluminum for a 


lifetime of wear, the Goodform adjusts 
to fit any individual for the utmost in 
correct, easy posture. She'll appreciate 


its graceful lines, too. ..and bless the 


‘ fact that she'll never snag her nylons 


on its satiny surface. 


Try one in your office for 10 days at no 
obligation. Call your GF Distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. B-21, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 








‘GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 

GF STEEL SHELVING 





STEEL CORPORATION, 


kK AISER 
with its new tin plate mill, was 


concerned with the anticipated 


scrapping of many thousands of 
sheets of tin plate annually. 

This costly loss was expected to 
result from the destructive chem- 
ical methods customarily used in 
determining tin plate thickness 
during production, 

Engineers of the Kaiser Steel 
Corporation working with the 
staff of North American Philips, 
maker of NoreELcO products, set 
about to find a solution to this 
problem, They recognized the ex- 
treme flexibility of NoreLco X-ray 
Diffraction equipment and saw, 
too, the possibility of its use in non- 
destructive production control. 


The X-ray Tin-Coating Gauge 
Using Noretco X-ray Diffraction 
as a basis, technicians of these two 
companies developed the NORELCO 
X-ray Tin-Coating Gauge. This in- 
X-ray 


whose intensity loss, passing back 


strument emits an beam 
through the tin coating, is meas- 
ured by a Geiger counter. The 
entire procedure takes but seconds 
andthe sample remains unaffected. 

Here is another typical exam- 
ple of the versatile way in which 
Noretco X-ray Diffraction and 
Spectrographic equipment serves 
manufacturers—large and small 
—in a host of widely varied fields, 


NorEico serves science and industry 
The same imaginative research, 
creative engineering and precision 
in manufacture that made the 
X-ray Tin-Coating Gauge possible 
is manifested in every product 
that bears the NORELCO name. 


These include: Industrial Radio- 
graphic Equipment * Electron 
Microscopes * Research and Con- 
trol Instruments * Metallurgical 
Products and Diamond Dies ° 
Electronic Tubes * Precision Tim- 
ing Motors and Relays. 
Non-destructive NORELCO 
X-ray Diffraction can provide in 
valuable aid to your organization. 
The technical staff of North Amer- 
ican Philips Application Labora- 
tories is available for free consul 
tation. Write also for booklet 
“Three Powerful X-ray Tools.” 
Many Users, Many Uses 


Air Force Cambridge Research Center * 
Aluminum Company of America * The Bab 
cock and Wilcox Tube Company * Boston 
University * Champion Spark Plug Com 
pany * Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company * 
Columbia University * The Connecticut Ag 
ricultural Experiment Station * Dow Chem 
ical Company ®* E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company® Johns-Manville Research Cen 
ter * Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company 
* Sperry Gyroscope Company * Westing 
house Electric Corporation 


NORTH AMERICAN 
UINN NHR 
fe) H 1] Lb 1] [DS COMPANY, INC. 


® Dept. B-2 —100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., 11-19 Brentcliffe Road, Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 


Serving Science 
and Industry 
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Outlook: High Volume, Tougher Bidding 


Competition is sharpening in the 
construction industry, _ particularly 
among contractors ‘who do big jobs 
like bridges, dams, airports, water- 
works, and sewerage systems. Contrac- 
tors are bidding for these jobs with an 
eggressivencss that hasn’t been seen 
in more than a decade. 

To find out what is happening and 
what it means, Engineering News-Ree- 
ord, a McGraw-Hill publication, has 
recently completed an extensive sugvey 
comparing operations today with 1949 
(see table above). The survey provides 
statistical backing for a lot of the 
“educated guesses” economists have 
been making. 

It confirms also the trends apparent 
in the weckly figures published by ENR 
on contracts let for heavy construction 
and the backlog of proposed heavy con- 
struction jobs. 
¢ Peak—I'rom all these figures, this pic- 
ture emerges: Right now, dollar volume 
of construction is at an all-time high. 
But the number of contractors bidding 
for jobs is also at a peak. 

There’s been a dollar increase of 
38% in construction volume since 1949, 
but a good part of this is due to rising 
costs. In terms of physical volume 
(actual steel, concrete, lumber put in 
place) today’s level is probably not more 
than 10% above 1949. 

Contractors now expect construction 
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to remain at a high level for at least the 
next 15 months. The ENR figures 
show that a peak came in the first few 
months of this year, when the value of 
contracts being let was running 40% 
above last vear. Now the new contracts 
are dropping off: Last month they were 
about 7% below last year and will likely 
continue to taper off. 

But there’s a tremendous backlog of 

work already in the blueprint stage to 
keep things humming at least until the 
end of 1954. Conservative ENR figures 
the backlog at $72.4-billion. In the 
past only about half of the work con- 
tracted had been listed previously in the 
ENR backlog. 
¢ Types of Work—Take for example 
highways—one of the things to watch 
in the next few vears. On the ENR 
backlog they total only $8.2-billion, but 
state and municipal agencies put the 
need for new roads at about $42-billion. 
Evervone agrees the highway program 
hasn't kept pace with trafhie increases. 
Materials shortages are no longer a big 
problem—but some financial experts are 
more pessimistic than are the con- 
tractors about where the money for the 
needed roads will come from (BW— 
Oct.25'52,p130). 

‘Construction experts report that they 
expect some shifts, such as more em- 
phasis on roads. But they see no great 
drop in any section of the country, 


though they say there’s already a spot- 
tiness in the boom, with one area over- 
flowing with work, for example, and 
another nearby almost closed down. 

By and large, ENR figures show com- 
mercial building holding up well, in- 
dustrial building doing a lot better than 
experts figured, state and municipal con- 
struction thriving. It’s the big federal 
work that’s drying up because of budget 
cutting in Washington. But many con 
tractors say they look for the curtailed 
projects to be the first ones reinstated 
at the least sign of a general business 
recession. 
¢ Capacity—All these factors, in the 
opinion of construction experts, point 
to a continuing high construction level. 
But carlicr ENR surveys disclose a 
record number of contractors in the 
ficld: ‘The number doing “more than 
$100,000 annual business is up 39% 
since 1949. And the survey just com- 
pleted by ENR shows that contrac- 
tors right across the board—big or little 
—now have the capacity to handle more 
and bigger jobs. 

This survey indicates that contractors 
have capacity to handle 50% more 
work than they are now doing—that’s 
a median figure. Compared with 1949, 
18% reported little or no increase in 
capacity and 18% reported 100% or 
more increase, 

Capacity is difficult to define in 
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Every time a 60,000 pound car of pipe is unloaded, 
a southern industrial supply jobber realizes a 
saving of $30. Two men load pipe of various sizes 
in slings. Crane operator raises load to upper limit 
and dispatches crane to one of 13 stations in 
warehouse. It is estimated that this system will pay 
for itself in less than one year. 
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American MonoRail 
CASE STUDY FILE 


The above is one of many in our new file of 
‘Engineered Applications’’. Now you can check 
your handling problems against successful Amer- 
ican MonoRail installations that have shown the 
way to economical, safe, and time saving material 
handling. Let us send you this file. Drop us a line 
on your business letterhead. 


THE AMEBICAN!) W A, ; . ny T Gomrany 


13132 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 





“... contractors see a heavy 
casualty list...” 
CONTRACTORS starts on p. 43 


construction. ENR boils it down to 
amount and quality of mechanized 
equipment, availability of working 
capital, experience of supervisory per- 
sonnel. 

As the table shows, equipment plays 
the most vital role, with the two other 
factors given about equal weight by 
the contractors surveyed. 

Among limiting factors, 19% listed 
shortage of labor, with smaller size con- 
tractors harder hit than big ones, and 
the shortage most critical in the Mid- 
west. That’s where the big atomic 
energy projects and related power proj- 
ects are making a heavy drain on labor. 
In some regions high industrial wages 
make recruiting of construction labor 
difficult. Shortage of engineers seems 
to be greatest on highway projects. 
¢ Tougher—The expanded capacity is 
the big factor in the sharper cempeti- 
tion for heavy construction jobs. The 
survey shows that work is attracting 
an average of 25%. 

More contractors are also spreading 
out and bidding farther from home. 
This mav be due, however, as much to 
growth in the size of individual com 
panies as to “hungry bidding 
¢ Cost Factors—Bidding on a big job 
is always a gamble. Costs may always 
go up unpredictably. Contractors list 
four principal factors to be considered: 
labor, materials, efficiency, and_ profit. 
And they say they don’t see much hope 
for a reduction in costs, becaus¢ 

e Labor rates mav go up and raise 
costs even higher. 

e If we get into a surplus market, 
materials mav go down a little, but no 
ong seems to count much on it 

e Greater efficiency seems to be 
one possibility for reducing s, but 
as the survev shows, heavv work is al- 
ready highly mechanized. Some 69% 
of the contractors surveved reported that 
they are now completing work faster— 
a median increase in speed of 25% 
since 1949 

e Profit is the onlv other area for 
cuts. But big contractors work  tradi- 
tionally with a low profit margin—per- 
haps 5%. When something doesn’t go 
according to schedule, costs can rapidly 
cat up the difference. 
¢ Hard Going—The majority of the 
contractors qucricd see the intense 
competition lasting for a vear or two, 
with a heavy casualty list. Experience 
and a good financial position will be kev 
factors in the months ahead. One con- 
tractor summed it up like this: “The 
honeymoon is over and only properly 
managed, equipped, and financed firms 
will meet the situation.” 
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Jarecki quality is built on men and machines. ae 
The men are expert craftsmen whose names 
will never be news, but the names on Jarecki Saal 
machinery are known around the world. — 
Each is the finest product in its field. ix 
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Tape Unreels Magnetic Future 


Magnetic recording, already a multimillion-dollar 
business, sees the home market opening up soon, new uses 
coming in television, scientific measurement, industry. 


If you've dialed for the weather on 
your telephone, watched a 3-D movie, 
or listened to a delayed radio broadcast 
from Korea, you’ve encountered mag- 
netic recording. And maybe you've 
thought this type of recording was just 
a gimmick for a selected few. 

If that ever was truc, this summer 
has changed the picture. Right now, 
magnetic recording is the hottest thing 
in Tin Pan Alley—it’s threatening to 
push its way into TV and is already an 
indispensable tool in radio and motion 
pictures—and it’s finding a host of scien- 
tific and industrial uses. The trade looks 
for the home market to be the next to 
break wide open. Within the mag- 
netic recording field, tape is forging 
ahead of other methods. 
¢ Omens—Hlere are some straws in the 
summer wind: 

¢ RCA Victor Division of Radio 
Corp. of America—giant of the com- 
mercial recording business—announced 
it was introducing a streamlined port- 
able tape recorder model for the con- 
sumer held this fall. 

¢ Muzak Corp., which pipes in 
background music by wire to restau- 
rants, factories, stations, is expanding its 
ficld through use of tape. 

¢ Bing Crosby Enterprises an- 
nounced this week it has solved 80% 
of the problems in black and white 
tape-recorded television (BW —Dec.] 
"51,p112) and is working on color. 

¢ Making multiple copies of tape 
recordings reached a practicable stage— 
thus bringing closer the day when the 
public can buy pre-recorded tapes on a 
large scale, as it now buys disk records. 

In the recording business, many feel 
it’s only a matter of time until the 
whole industry will have shifted from 
disks to magnetic for original record- 
ing. Pressing disks for the mass market 
looks as if it would remain for a long 
while—but some enthusiasts predict that 
tape recorders will be as common in 
the homes of the ’60s as radios and 
phonographs are today. 
¢ Storehouse—But magnetic recording 
has wider uses, too. It’s basically a means 
of storing information; almost anything 
that can be written or spoken or—to a 
lesser extent—seen can be recorded 
magnetically. The method has advan- 
tages in many applications over older 
means of storing information such as 
writing, printing, mechanical recording, 
filming, microfilming. 

The advantages vary from machine to 
machine, but the three big selling points 


have been: (1) fidelity of recording, (2) 
low cost, and (3) simplic ity of operation. 


Il. Success Story 


Like most technological develop- 
ments, magnetic recording has a long 
history. The first patents for recording 
sound on wire were granted almost 100 
years ago—nearly a quarter century be- 
fore phonographic recording arrived on 
the scene—but nothing much came of 
the fascinating idea until the turn of 
the century. 

That was when a Danish engineer 
named Vladimir Poulsen introduced his 
Telegraphone. Ihe recorder won the 
Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, looked practical enough to du 
Pont for the company to buy 20 of 
them as dictating machines for the 
Wilmington office. 

The playback on these early models 
was feeble. It wasn’t until the perfec- 
tion of the vacuum tube for amplifying 
the playback, about 1914, that the mag- 
netic recorder showed promise as a 
practical recording medium. The Naval 
Research Laboratory worked on the 
principle all through the ’20s. 
¢ War Stimulus—However, there were 
a lot of practical difficulties that were 
not reallv solved until World War II. 
Armour Research Institute and Brush 
Development Co. produced wire re- 
corders that our armed forces used in 
great numbers for training entertain- 
ment, and: propaganda during the war. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., de- 
signed a stecl-tape recorder that an- 
nounced the weather by telephone and 
allowed the visitors to the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair to record and hear 
their voices on the telephon« 

During the war, the Germans, work- 
ing on another approach, developed a 
recorder known as a Magnetorhone, 
which produced high-fidelity record- 
ings on a magnetic plastic tape. Big 
customer was the Gestapo, which used 
it to eavesdrop on telephone calls. 

When our Signal Corps investigators 
came across the German recorder thev 
were much impressed. It had a fre- 
quency response of 5,000 cycles more 
than our wartime wire types, and 2,000 
evcles more than the best prewar 
phonographs. Unlike wire, it could be 
easily edited. Patents were picked up 
by the U.S. Alien Property Custodian, 
and any company,.that wished could 
copy it. 
¢ Postwar—None of the giants of the 
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creates new 


horizons for industrial chemistry 





The rapid rise of Celanese Corporation of America from an obscure 
beginning to its current unique position, typifies the success saga of 
American business. In more than a casual sense, the Celanese story 
is that of the world’s chemical plastics and textile industries. As a 
result of its infinite drive for perfection, the American people of 
every economic level are better dressed than any other nation of 
the world. 

Celanese Corporation’s integration program embraces affiliates in 
Europe, the Orient, Latin America, and extensive expansion of 
already vast operations in Canada and the United States. 


On the domestic front, Celanese is enlarging its scope in the pro- 
duction of raw materials for the chemical, plastics and petro- 
chemical fields, and developing fibers to put new emphasis on 


industrial synthetics. 


Brown & Root feels signally honored to have been selected to design, 
engineer, and construct plants in three different nations, for Celanese 
Corporation of America. This is anoter example of the greatest 
names in American industry benefiting from Brown & Root’s exten- 
sive experience in process engineering and construction. 


BROWN & ROOT, INC. Eipircors: Constewctors 


. @ sen: HOUSTON ; TEXAS 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN-BILT 
Associate Companies:— BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC 
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WORLD’S LARGEST 


THE LEADERS LOOK TO THE LEADER 


PROPELLER 


is equipped with 


OIL SEALS 


This nineteen foot Curtiss-Wright pro- 
peller (largest in service in the world) 
is currently installed on the Consoli- 
dated Vultee B-36 Intercontinental 
Bomber. 

Equipped with hollow steel blades, 
it reverses in one second and feathers 
in less than three. The blades are de- 
iced by internal flow of heated air. 

The vitally important job of lubri- 
cation retention and dirt exclusion in 
the Blade Bearing Retention System 
of this great propeller is entrusted to 
the “Blade Nut” seal provided by 
Chicago Rawhide. This is a specially 
designed and molded C/R pressure 
type seal of Sirvene (synthetic rubber). 


This is another example of the leads 
ers looking to the leader for research, 


@ More automobiles, farm 
equipment, industrial 
machines, and home 
appliances rely on C/R 
Oil Seals than on any 
similar sealing device. 


engineering and manufacture of the 
highest type. If yours is a particularly 
tough lubricant-sealing and dirt-ex- 
clusion problem, put it up to the peos 
ple with most experience—Chicago 
Rawhide engineers. 

C/R, the most widely used oil seals, 
are stocked in over 1800 sizes, cover- 
ing 16 different types, for immediate 
delivery. You wili find it very useful to 
have in your files our free handbook, 
“Engineering with C/R Oil Seals.” 
Allow us to send you your copy. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Oil SEAL DIVISION 
1301 Elston Avenve Chicago 22, lilinois 
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recording industry appeared interested. 
For the first few years after the war, 
three small organizations did most of 
the development work: Rangertone, 
Inc., Magnecord, Inc., and Ampex 
Electric Corp. 

In 1947 Bing Crosby, who insisted 
on recording his radio shows and who 
was dissatisfied with disk quality, met 
Jack Mullins, who had “liberated” one 
of the two Magnetophones that reached 
this country. When Mullins demon- 
strated that he could do a first-rate show 
on tape, Crosby backed Ampex and 
Mullins in producing an Americanized 
Magnetophone. 
¢ Climbing—Since that time, tape re- 
cording has been breaking into one 
field after another. This year it’s a 
$65-million industry. By 1956 en- 
thusiasts expect sales to hit $200-mil- 
lion. 


Why It Happened 


That brings tape well out of the 
gimmick class. One of the main rea- 
sons for its tremendous success in the 
last few years is simplicity of operation. 
Practically anybody can make a decent 
tape recording. That’s because operat- 
ing and editing are so easy. And that’s 
why tape is now the big item, with 
other forms of magnetic recording such 
as wire, disk, drum, and core dropping 
to the rear. 

The tape recording process can be 
easily understood, too. Here’s how it 
works. When you speak, a microphone 
changes your voice into a series of clec- 
trical impulses. These impulses are 
routed through a magnetic coating on 
the tape in various patterns. In a simple 

way, the arrangement is like iron — 
on a sheet of paper clustering about ; 
magnet in a general science inane. 
tion. 

When the tape is replayed, the pat- 
terns produce the same electrical im- 
pulses that were fed onto the tape in 
the first place. The result is a lifelike 
reproduction of your voice emerging 
from the loudspeaker. 

The tape can be demagnetized or 
erased quickly and easily. This means 
that it can be re-used indefinitely. The 
tape can be cut and spliced with such 
great accuracy that even a final “‘s” can 
be cut from a word. Fluffs can be re- 
done to provide a near-perfect finished 
product. 
¢ Cost—Probably more than anything 
else fidelity was what gave tape record- 
ing its first big boost. But it is low 
cost that has kept it going. 

The cost of a tape recording still de- 
pends very largely on what it’s used for. 
For monitoring calls or radio transmis- 
sion—where the record is needed only a 
short while and then the tape can be 
re-used—it’s very cheap. SoundScriber 
Corp. for example, in conjunction with 
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Federated Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Plants in: Beckemeyer, Ill. - Denver, Colo. - Detroit, Mich. - Houston, Tex. - Los Angeles, Calif. - Newark, N. J, 
Perth Amboy, N.J. - Philadeiphia, Pa. - Pittsburgh, Pa. - Sand Springs, Okla. - San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. - Trenton, N. J. - Whiting, ind. (Chicago) 
in Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 





CAN 
INDUSTRY 


faced with shrinking export volume 


TURNS TO 


MANUFACTURING 
IN HOL 


to maintain sales in non-dollar areas 


With dollar shortages in many areas cutting into export 
sales, 21 major American companies, during the last four 
years, have established wholly owned subsidiaries in Holland. 
Plants of many of these subsidiaries are already in operation; 
others are under construction. During the same period, 17 
other American companies have invested capital in Dutch 
firms for the manufacture of American-designed products. 


These American companies selected the Netherlands as the 
base of their foreign operations because . . . 
American companies can operate free of restrictions and 
with full cooperation from the Netherlands government. 


Almost all basic raw materials needed in manufacturing 
are free of import duties. 

Holland has a surplus labor pool of conscientious, in- 
dustrious workmen. 

Economic stability gives a high living standard at mod- 
erate wages. Unique social stability means NO STRIKES, 


Profits can be transferred to the United States in dollars. 
Dollar investments can be retransferred. 


Finished goods can be economically transported to other 
European countries over fine inland waterways, by road, 
rail, and from large seaports to other parts of the world. 


Government aims are directed to attracting and assisting 
industry from outside Holland... AND... Political sta- 
bility of the government insures continuance of its policies. 


To assist American industry in evaluating the advantages of 
operations in Holland, the Netherlands government has as- 
signed to a single agency—the Netherlands Industrial Institute 
—the handling of all contacts with American 
companies considering overseas operations. A 
48-page book, “Industrial Possibilities in the 
Netherlands,” gives comprehensive background 
information—copies are available on request. 





the Navy has developed a magnetic 
tape recorder that runs unattended 
for 24 hours at an over-all cost of about 
1¢ an hour, including cost of the tape 
(BW—Aug.22’53,p54). It’s the indef- 
nite re-use of the same tape that brings 
the cost down. 

For professional uses such as radio 
transcriptions and for hi-fi enthusiasts, 
cost depends pretty much on fidelity 
desired. And fidelity depends on the 
speed of the tape past the recording 
head—the faster the speed, the greater 
the fidelity. Figuring a dual track 7-in. 
— of tape at $3.50, cost would be 
the same for one hour with tape speed 
of 33 in. per second, one-half hour 
at 74 in. per sec., 15 minutes at 15 in. 
per sec. 
¢ Duplicating—Until fairly recently, the 
advantage of tape over the pressure and 
wax system of recording was limited to 
cases where only a master and perhaps 
a few copies were required. ‘This is be- 
cause a master disk is expensive to cut, 
takes many hours to process, can’t be 
edited. But once the master is made, 
cheap copies can be pressed by the 
thousands. (That’s one of the things 
that originally gave disks the advan- 
tage over cylinders). 

There's still a difference in price in 
favor of disks when a great many copies 
ere made, but the differential is narrow- 
ing. Making tape copies is a lot simpler 
now. 

Biggest duplication job to date, which 
involved almost 13-million ft. of tape, 
was accomplished just recently; it was 
completed in eight days by Audio & 
Video Recording Co. in New York. It 
consisted of a total of 10,769 copies 
of 11 different two-hour recordings of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses’ Assembly in New 
York. 


, 


Ill. Multimillion Business 


With that development, it looks as 
if tape recording might get past one of 
the two obstacles to wider distribution 
and further business expansion. ‘This 
hurdle has been the lack of large li- 
braries of ready recorded reels for the 
public to buy. Audio & Video and 
Fecal have libraries but until re- 
cently these contained mostly foreign 
stuff. 

The other hurdle has been that until 
just this summer there were few popu- 
lar priced recordeis on the market. But 
a change seems certain now that RCA 
Victor has announced its confidence 
that tape recorders are going places. 
RCA Victor is backing up its fall port- 
able model with the biggest advertising 
and promotion campaign in the indus- 
try’s history. 

Muzak’s adoption of tape as an auxil- 
iary medium is another boost. The 
company will use tape to expand its 
service to ships, airlines, and distant 
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The North American B-45 “Tornado” Bomber, 
like most U. S. aircraft, has many features designed 
solely for the flight personnel’s comfort. 

Acting on the logical assumption that a more 
comfortable pilot is a better pilot, North American 
engineers called for a cockpit-cooling system of 
Joy Axivane Fans to keep the flight personnel from 
melting while waiting for take-off on hot days. 
When the “Tornado” is airborne, the fans are used 
in conjunction with a heating system to furnish 
warm air for canopy defrosting. On the RB-45 
photo-reconnaisance bomber, the same fans also 
keep the camera ports free from frost or fog. 

The versatility of this system is largely dependent 
upon that of the Joy AXIVANE Fan. The fans used 
on the B-45A, B-45C, and RB-45C provide 250 
CFM at 6.5” W.G., yet they are only 6.5” in diameter 
and weigh but 9 lbs. 

@ Joy designs and builds each fan to the exact requirements 
for which it is intended. Each fan, therefore, is custom- 
engineered for highest efficiency. For many purposes stock 
fans can be supplied from the extensive line already de- 
signed. Both single and two-stage units available. Optional 
features include straight or flared inlets, beaded or flanged 


connections, radio noise-filters, anodization, and cooled 
motors where required. 


BO YOU HAVE A HEATING O8 VEN 
As the world’s largest manufacturer of vaneaxial- 
type fans, Joy builds a complete line for industrial 
use in heating, blowing, exhausting or ventilating 
applications . . . ranging from tiny electronic- 
cooling fans weighing only 10 ounces, to huge 
forced-draft fans for power stations and story-high 
fans for mine ventilation. @ Let'us work with you. 
Joy Manufacturing Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. In Canada: Joy Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 








(©) | ‘movemes 7 


Pumps and Boosters . . . Oxygen Generators Wad A 4678 


for Vaneaxial Fans . . . Compressors, Vacuum 





establishments where the conventional 
wire costs would be prohibitiv« 
¢ Growing—l'ape has already been 
parlayed into a multimillion dollar a 
year business. Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., which developed the now 
standard iron-oxide tape and which 
claims better than half the world mar- 
ket, last vear manufactured onc-half 
million miles of the stuff. Other big 
names in the ficld are National-Stand 
ard Co., Audio Devices, Inc., and 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
/ Recorders themselves fall into four 
ok i xrice ranges. Home recorders scll for 
with High Cost Ze. , F100 to 5300. l'rom $300 to $500, 
PRODUCTION aS sets arc for advanced amatcurs. Pro- 
é/| 4] 5 fessional scts run from $500 to $3,600. 
Problems Very special, custom made units for re- 
search mav cost $18,000 to $20,000 
Involving.. ’ The industry is growing rapidly. 
: Vartety of sizes, There are now about 40 companics 
shapes, materials . 4 turning out sets and perhaps 13,000 re- 
tailers selling them. 
¢ Markets—Since tape passes through 
a number of channels to final markets, 
it’s difficult to say where most of it 
finally goes. ‘Three-M  estimat that 
U Pv) the three biggest markets, roughly equal 
3 > eg” ja’ Maintaining uniform tension to cach other in dollar volume, are (1) 
on increasing or decreasing the home and hi-fi market, (2) the 


Heating, baking, di 
4 amet on t aa 
drying, cooking . .« Cooling or chilling ss. duaian +9 wi school and church market, and (3) the 














as: radio-I'V-movie market 
ey we ‘x Together these three markets prob- 
<= € > . ably account for two-thirds to three- 


¢ ~s . 
La fourths of all tape being sold. ‘The rest 


0 | aif 
Mee El 1 pa“ 
’ | AC eal § of the volume of tape gocs into com- 
| f mercial uses and a wide varicty of 
| | 
. 0 smaller markets such as instrumentation 
5 and computing. 
Maintaining uniform pres- Synchronizing all working ! . sale P h 6 - et k 
sure, weight, temperature or Regulating conveyor parts of one machine or ma- ¢ Break—The trade expects the brea 


other variables... speeds... chines working in series . . . 


Me 


in the home market to come shorth 
depending on how soon pre-recorded 
tapes become widely availabk 
. The machines themselves reflect this 
Cut production expectation. Manufacturers scem to be 
paying more attention to styling to 
make the machines acceptable picces of 


costs with SPEED / CONTROI furniture for the living room. Partly 
5 ' “- gf ) that reflects the fact that many edu- 


‘» cators and businessmen already carry 
them home at night or on weekends. 























@ With overhead and sales costs soaring daily, there’s bound to be a squeeze— 
and you, the manufacturer, are caught right in the middle! Greater efficiency IV. Broad Future 
and lower production costs are the only effective means of combatting these rising 
costs. Act now—Let REEVES stepless, variable speed control give your machines 
greater work range, accuracy and efficiency . . . simply with the touch of a button 
or the turn of a handwheel. Choose today from the complete REzvEs line—now 
standard equipment on more than 2750 different makes of machines! Write for 


132 page catalog. Specify Dept. 162. the patter of a centipedc s fect. Auto 
ts engineers study engine noise: Tapes 

4] call customers’ attention to sale items 

; in retail stores. Salesmen who _ hate 

: ; paperwork have been doing what comes 

' naturally by talking in their orders and 


Veriable Speed Trans- Veri-Speed Motor Pul- Metodrive: combines _Flexi-Speed Drive: ver- reports. One woman felt she get her 

mission: provides speed ley: converts any con- motor, speed varying satile, economical drive monev’s worth merely by proving to 

flexibility over 2:! to stant speed motor to a chanism and reducti with 81 speed range. “4 

ig ronge. netionss pe speed, drive. gears in one unit. 2:1 to Mounts in any position... her husband that he snored 

oo . eov t 5 . - i i ] 

ceotustins, Y y om ratio. Sizes to aoathe Frac n% we Here are some potentiall big uses to 
keep an eve on: 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY ¢ COLUMBUS, INDIANA ¢Stercophonic sound f wide- 
Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Variable Speed Control screen movies looks like a big field 


Uses of tape recorders are limited, it 
seems, Only by the imagination the 
uscr. A zoo curator uses tape to record 
small animal noises for posterity, like 
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NOW- BIG NEWS _ Just ott 





IN THE POWER AND the pres? 


HEATING FIELD 


MAIL THIS coupon Today! 


Fully illustrated, colorful 12-page catalog 
contains complete data and specifications 
on models, sizes, capacities, operation and 
advantages of the new Titusville-Iron 
Fireman Boiler-Burner Unit. This catalog 
yours without cost or obligation. Send 
coupon to Titusville Iron Works Co. or 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 


and ready 


——— 


ree ee eee cee ere ees rr, poem 


MAIL TO TITUSVILLE or IRON FIREMAN AT ADDRESSES BELOW. 


Please send free copy of the new Tiiusville-Iron Fireman Boiler-Burner 
Unit Catalog 


Name 
Company 
Street Address 
City, Zone, State 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. Titusville Iron Works 
3026 West 106 Street, Division of Struthers Wells Corp. 
Cieveland 11, Ohio 301 S, Franklin $t., Titusville, Pa, 











LLL LLL 


IT “ROLLS on™ 


EIGHT TIRES 
A MINUTE 


An example of MHS practical 
imagination in designing materials 
handling and automation 


The mounting head descends, the roller swings around once 
and a tire is mounted. The reciprocating head, which has 
followed the conveyor through mounting distance, rapidly 
returns to “roll on’’ the next tire. 

In a constant stream—480 tires an hour—this MHS 
installation loads wheels, mounts tires, inflates them, installs 
stone guards, delivers complete wheels in sets by automatic 
transfer to an overhead conveyor. 

This compact installation doubles tire mounting pro- 
duction, reduces manpower requirements by two-thirds, saves 
space, and ends the problem of pinched tubes. 

7 * * 
Mechanical Handiing Systems has created and installed materials 
handling systems for the leaders of American industry since 1919. 
This long experience and proven ability is at your service. Call in 
the MHS engineer on your materials handling and production problems. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 


Offices in Principal Cities 


in Canada: Conadian Mechanical Handling Systems Lid., Toronto 





now. Most studios are using magnetic 
tape for sound tracks as contrasted with 
the conventional photographic sound on 
film. 

¢ Three-M and others, in addition 
to Bing Crosby Enterprises, are work- 
ing on tape-recorded television (both 
picture and sound). Crosby expects the 
system to provide eventually a cheap 
means of recording a color ‘I'V pro- 
gram for repeat performance 

¢ Scientifically, the greatest con- 
tribution of tape may be in tclemeter- 
ing—or recording of measurements made 
at a distance. This is still largely a 
hush-hush application tied up with 
guided missiles and buried in learned 
journals. Its purpose is to pick up and 
translate information about operating 
characteristics in the stratosphere—such 
things as engine temperature, speed. 

e Tape also fits neatly into the 
automation pattern in industry. The 
National Advisory Committee on Aecro- 
nautics, for example, is using tape in 
making jet turbine blades. Usually, com- 
plicated items like the jet blade are 
turned out by a lathe having a master 
blade serve as a pattern. The lathe fol- 
lows the pattern. Now all the data can 
be fed on tape, and as the tape unwinds 
the impulses originating from it actually 
operate the lathe, thus eliminating the 
need for a handmade mastet 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A $300-million taconite plant has been 
started by Erie Mining Co., Cleveland. 
Erie has awarded a_ ground-clearing 
contract to Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., 
Omaha, Neb. The plant, located near 
Aurora, Minn., will have an annual 
output of 10.5-million tons of taconite 
concentrates for the steel industr 

* 
Product diversification is under way at 
Motch & Merryweather Co., Cleveland. 
A producer of precision machine tools, 
the firm has set up a separate division 
for making multipurpose power tools 
for garden use. 

° 
Silicone rubber (BW —Sep.5'53,p70), a 
product of General Electric Co.'s chem- 
ical division, has a_ high-temperature 
application in the 340 Convair Liner 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
It’s used to coat the connectors of the 
Convair’s exhaust ducting, whose oper- 
ating temperature is higher than the 
melting point of solder. 

4 
A year-long moving job is ahead for 
Davis & Geck, Inc., a subsidiary of 
American Cyanamid Co. that makes 
surgical sutures. It will move from 
Brooklyn to Danbury, Conn.—and dur- 
ing the transfer will keep up full pro- 
duction. 
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policy, you can be sure you'll get a fast, fair 


It’s just a piece of ordinary paper. But there’s 
something special about it that not even the tragedy 
of a fire-ruined business can destroy. For this is a 


North America insurance policy. What makes it. 


proof against fire loss are the spirit and the prin- 
ciples that guide North America in settling claims. 
Since 1792—through such disasters as the Boston, 
Chicago and San Francisco fires—North America 
has paid all proper claims fairly and promptly. We 
will continue to do so in the future. 


When you have a claim under a North America 


® 


settlement of your loss, however large or small 
it may be. For with North America, a claim is fully 
settled only when the policyholder is completely 
satisfied that his insurance has served him well. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 

Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 








for 
executive 


office 


Executive Series No, 1230 


(0) | SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 


PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
Your only single source for over 150 metal fureiture items. Write for literature. 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 49 Chicago 1 
Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. + Warren, Pa. « Walden, N.Y. + Galt, Ont. - Showrooms: Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco + New York City 


metal furniture since '97 
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TO A MAN marr 
WHO MUST uu 


RISING OFFICE COSTS! 





YOU'LL SAVE TIME, EFFORT, MONEY whether yours is a 1 or 100-man 
company. The Voice-Master Disoatcher lets you dictate relaxed, when you 
want, at your own speed. A mistake? Just talk over the unwanted words. 
They vanish. Secretaries love this exclusive Correct-0-Matic feature that helps 
them get work out faster, leave on time. 


“RUSH” DICTATION is typed first because magnetic discs can be typed in order of 
importance. Use each disc again and again—1,000 times again. Take Voice-Master on 
trips. Weighs only 12 pounds. Discs are mailed in regular envelopes. 


YOU'LL CUT COSTS, INCREASE EFFICIENCY with Voice-Master. Case histories prove it. 
The Price? Far below what you'd expect. Mail the coupon now for full details. 
ICE MASTER '} Dept. 81, 30 Brood St., New York 4 


() | want proof of Voice-Master's savings. 
{ } Send free literature. 


Nome 





Addres 
City. 





only DICTATING MACHINE with 
_  Correct-0-Matic 3 
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(NEW PRODUCTS 


More Transistor Power 


Advances in the engineering of tran- 
sistors for the clectronics industry are 
coming rapidly. 

Last month, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., brought out a transistor that 
is more versatile than conventional 
types, can duplicate the operation of 
multi-eclement clectronic tubs BW— 
Aug.1’53,p50). Now, General Electric 
Co. has a transistor that moves another 
step ahead, enginecring-wise. GE’s ver- 
sion has: 

¢ Power handling ability (150 mil- 
liwatts) three times that of other cur- 
rent models. 

e An all-welded metal shell that 
protects the inner workings of the tran- 
sistor’s elements. 

¢ Ability to operate through a wide 
range of temperatures and resistance to 
moisture. 

GE’s transistor, called 2N43, was re- 
cently introduced in San Francisco at 
a convention jointly sponsored by the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and the 
West Coast Electronics Manufacturers 
Assn. During a demonstration, 2N43 
powered a miniature radio transmitter, 
was put through a rough shakedown 
test. 

Broadcasting a tape recording, the 
little radio “‘station’”’ was frozen in a 
block of ice. Next GE engineers melted 
the ice, brought its water to a_ boil. 
Neither cold nor heat affected the 
transmitter’s signals. 

The increased power of GE’s trans- 
istor makes it adaptable to more con- 
sumer, industrial, and military uses. 
But high-power capacities, says J. H. 
Sweeney, GE’s manager of germanium 
products, are still in the offing. Sweeney 
thinks that within a year or more GE’s 
research at its Electronics Park (Syra- 
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How would YOU 
drill or tap 
these holes ? 


Only Macna Dri. adapts so 
well to mass-production and lim- 
ited-production drilling, tapping, 
reaming, counterboring. Any 
number of heads can be set up 
quickly to drill many holes at the 
same time, from any angle. Each 
can have its own speed, feed and 
drilling angle—for simultaneous 


or sequential operation. 


Macna Drit is fast and accu- 
rate. It cuts tool and labor costs 
in large and small shops, in both 
limited and mass production. In 
short, MAGNA DRILL gives you all 
the advantages of custom-built 
machines and conventional drills 
—without their disadvantages. 
Youcan change the set-up quickly, 
completely, at the end of the pro- 
duction run. First cost is low, 
operating costs are lower than 


you ever thought possible ! 


SEE MAGNA DRILL DEMONSTRATED! 
Fill out and mail+the coupon. 
Free literature will be sent 
quickly; arrangements will be 
made for you to see MAGNA DRILL 
in operation. 


a conventional drill ? 


duce the piece? 


One at a time with 


Fine—but what if you have to mass-pro 
And what about labor costs? Accuracy? 





All at once with a custom-built multi-spindle machine ? 


O. K.— but can you afford to pay for such a machine? 
And what about costs on short runs? 


MACHINE OF ITS KIND ON Tee 


a 





As a single, gang, or multi-spindie unit, MAGNA 
DRILL is a rugged, precision, production tool. 340° 

Enclosed drive adds to safety. Adjustable i" ro anon 
throat and angular froedom increase versatility. Anes 


SPINDLE To 
Ta 
PROMO To yt 


Pron” A0susts 
Om 6%" to 1 
(Orit +0 voate, '4 
50 caren 


. 


ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 250-2, at factory nearest you: 


12819 Coit Rd., Cleveland 8, Ohio, or 
Menlo Park, California ss 


[} Please send me more information about MAGNA DRILL. 


Have a representative call. 
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FOR TOP PERFORMANCE 


"SSN 


INTO YOUR PACKAGING 


lower costs + faster packing 
greater convenience 


SNAP ENVELOPES 


It’s the really modern closure... a wafer-thin 
snap that never wears out, makes every en- 
velope a perfect re-use container. Now your 
products can be handsomely packaged in a 
snap! Sharp tools that need an easy-in, easy- 
out protection . . . multiple small parts that 
are used or sold one at atime... less expense 
and greater efficiency. Investigate, compare. 
See how many advantages Columbian Snap 
Envelopes provide in your operation. 


Your 
packaging 
is finished 

to open 
and close 
indefinitely 




















a a 


Another packaging improvement — 

the envelope that seals at the touch 

of a finger . . . without moisture, 
staples, strings or 
clasps. 


SELF-SEAL" free sample kit 


the dry-seal . 
ENVELOPES and details 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Envelopes 
14 Plants from Coast to Coast 





cuse, N. Y.) will boost the power ca- 
pacities, and raise the operating ranges 
into the ultra-high frequencies 

The firm has designed automatic ma- 
chinery that will turn the transistors 
out on a mass-production schedule. The 
machinery will be started this year at 
the Clyde (N.Y.) plant. Next year, 
GE aims for an output of about 3- 
million transistors, and by 1960 around 
250-million. 
« Source: General Electric Co., Ger- 
manium Products Div., Syracuse, N. Y. 
e List Price: $11.90 to $23.75. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A detergent for travelers, called ‘Trip 
Suds and put up in individual packets 
by Doyle-Decker, Inc., 10 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. is designed 
for laundering on the road. <A Trip 
Suds package holds 20 of the packets. 


6 
A packaged air cleaner for the home is 
made by Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s 
Air Conditioning Division. ‘The clec- 
tronic device, called Precipitron, is said 
to remove 90% of all air-borne dust as 
small as tobacco-smoke particles. The 
cost, including installation charges is 
about $385. 

s 
A self-wringing patented attachment 
features a new industrial sponge mop. 
Called Vlexi-King, the mop comes in 
two sizcs: a commercial model that 
has a 384 sq. in. mopping area, and a 
heavy duty version that covers 63 sq. in. 
The manufacturer is Flexy, Inc., New 
Holstein, Wis. 

» 
S&F Gear Tester gives a visual check 
of all types of fine-pitch gears, is im- 
ported by Kurt Orban ¢ 05 FE. 
42 St., New York 17, N. The 
contours of a gear are recorded on a 
paper chart at magnifications of 100, 
200, 250, or 400 times—depending 
upon the check that’s needed Che 
tester is supplied in both manual and 
motor-driven models. 

2 
Vinyl plastic is being laminated on 
sheet stecl and aluminum t provide 
color, decoration, and corrosion prote 
tion. Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
U.S. Rubber Co. savs its Marvinol 
plastic is going into such S 
building siding, lawn furnitu 
panels, counter tops, and loc! 

6 
Lighter weight is the big selling point 
of a new line of sclenium rectifier type 


d.c. are welders offered by Westinghous« 


Electric Corp. Coils are made of alumi 
num wire, which weighs about half as 
much as copper. Design modifications 
are also said to provide better overload 


protection. 
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Wheels, Brakes, Hubs and Drums. . . also Parts for Farm Implements and Aircraft 


KELSEY- HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PLANTS IN DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICHIGAN; McKEESPORT, PA.; 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; DAVENPORT, IOWA; WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Freight cars do double duty 
with Nailable Steel Flooring 


Helping to increase the usefulness and 
ight cars 18 
seldom sees-——Nail 
Developed and 
at Lakes Steel, a divi 
| N-S-F permits a 
example, to carry 
bulk material. or crated or skidded 
Phat’s becauss 
of N-S-F allows loads 
blocked and nailed directly to the 
steel floor. 


availability of America’s fr 
a product the public 
abl Steel 


produced by Gr 


blooring 
sion of National St 
gondola ear, tor 
loose, 
loads re qu ring block ny 
a unique featur 
to be 
strong, durable 


Operators, in steadily increasing num 
also tound that this rugged 


to th 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED 


INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 


ron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast fur 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
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new puzzle game No one has ever before put together an 
\ = atomic submarine. 
To solve the puzzle of underwater atomic 
propulsion more than half a million “pieces,” 
from the tiniest washer to multi-ton castings, 
must be fabricated and fitted... more than 
three million man hours and the skills of many 
trades must be utilized. 
For over 70 years, divisions of General Dynamics 
Corporation, now building the world’s first 
alomic powered submarines, have bee n working 
out intricate problems in the application of 
power to military and industrial uses. 
Today, atomic submarines, jet fighter aircraft, 
guided missiles and electric motors of advanced 
design result from General Dynamics’ puzzk 
solving experience in hydrodynamics, thermo 
dynamics, aerodynamics, electrodynamics and 
nucleodynamics. 
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McKay: Changing a Power Trend 


The New Deal’s great public power 
crusade is dead. ‘The man most respon- 
sible is Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay (cover), a scrawny, leathery west- 
erner who looks a great deal more like a 
down-East Yankce. 

McKay, one of the least known mem- 
bers of the Eisenhower Cabinet, is call- 
ing his own signals on federal power, as 
well as other resources policies, just as 
his New Deal _ predecessors—Harold 
Ickes and Oscar Chapman—called the 
tune in the public power heyday. 

The McKay power policy, announced 
recently (BW—Aug.22’53,p34), dealt in 
semitechnical terms with all the far- 
reaching operations of the federal gov- 
ernment in the electric power field. 
Industry people are at odds over the 
meaning of several points covered in 
the statement. 

But one thing is certain: McKay has 
rung down the curtain on the kind 
of “damn-private-industry, government- 
should-build-everything” policy on fed- 
eral power followed by his Democratic 
predecessors at Interior. 
¢ Policy and Man—But he’s not an ex- 
tremist in the other direction, either. 
Private utilities didn’t break out in 
cheers over the McKay policy statement 
—anything but. McKay didn’t go so far 
as a lot of the industry thought he 
should. He isn’t going to “sell” Bonne- 
ville Power Administration or the vast 
Reclamation Bureau electric empire. But 
any future development will be strictly 
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up to private industry first, and Wash- 
ington will have only a rear-guard func- 
tion. And the tub thumping for a 
project will have to start in the grass 
roots, rather than being inspired by 
agents of Interior. 

This is just the sort of policy that 
power people—both public and private— 
might have expected from Oregon-born, 
politically wise Doug McKay. He knows 
firsthand what a power dam, which also 
provides irrigation water, can do for the 
western farmer, big and small. But he’s 
also well aware that the same farmer 
didn’t like to be told by some bright 
youngsters from Washington what he 
had to do to get water and power from 
such a project. 


|. Basic Idea 


How McKay dealt with this problem 
is a tip to other businessmen interested 
in Interior’s administration of federal 
grazing lands, mineral deposits, fish and 
wildlife preserves—to name a few. 

The formula, judging from the power 
policy, is to be: Let the people most 
interested decide what they want. Keep 
the government out of the promoting 
and bossing of any job, wherever pos- 
sible. But let Washington do the 
whole job, if the project is really urgent 
and no one else can handle it. 
¢ Flexible—This formula, admittedly, 
has a lot of flexibility—or fuzziness, if 
you choose to call it that—built into it. 


McKay is not so doctrinaire that he 
would box himself in politically when 
he doesn’t have to. Hence, hep poli 
ticians in Washington agree that M« 
Kay could turn around on almost any 
specific federal high-dam power pro 
posal—all he’d have to do would be to 
conclude that (1) it’s what the local 
people want and (2) they really need 
the support of the Interior Dept. to 
lend them a hand—or lead the way 

e But Firm—But as things stand now, 
there’s no question about where his in 
fluence falls: He’s against pushing for 
pet projects—and that in itself is a real 
overthrow of the Democratic Party's 
way of running Interior. 

Vesting more reliance in private in 
itiative and local government to develop 
the nation’s resources is more than just 
a personal McKay philosophy. He feels 
it’s a mandate of last year’s election, He 
wants it understood there is plenty of 
room for federal partnership in the 
West. But he says: 

“I agree with the philosophy that the 
government should not be competing. 
We are in the power business alread) 
and I would not want to see that 
scrapped, but I believe that private en 
terprise should have the opportunity to 
live and the government should in no 
event put roadblocks in the way of 
either private enterprise or co-ops of 
public-owned utilities.” 

That sums up the fundamental idea: 
that the national welfare will benefit 
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Do Caterpillare Know 7 


The coat coloring of the “woolly bear” predicts the mildness or 
severity of the coming winter, folklore experts believe. But this 
furry caterpillar wisely spends his winter in a snug cocoon, 
cozily unconcerned about folks who believe his prediction. 
Time-worn ideas like this one often cling in spite of the cold 


analysis of modern science. Adherence to traditional methods 
continues to hamper Industry. Fail- 
ure to use modern press equipment 
in product manufacture because 
certain parts have always been 
cast or cut from solid is a case in 
point. 

Why not take a cioser look at 
your manufacturing methods 
now? In addition to greater pro- 
duction economy, modern press 
methods often bring attendant 
benefits like faster assembly and 
improved product appearance. 
We'd like to show you how this 
can be done. Call on Clearing 
Machine Corporation. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET © CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 


BLEW engage 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





from a greater exercise of private in- 
itiative and local responsibility in the 
power field. 


ll. Spelling It Out 


With characteristic impetuousness, 
McKay began to cool Interior’s zealous 
cspousal of federal power soon after 
taking office. 

lirst off, he relinquished Interior’s 
role as a special pleader for a federal 
high dam on the Hell’s Canyon stretch 
of the Snake River in Idaho 

Then he came up with a complete 
rewrite job on the 1946 power policy 
memorandum of the late Harold Ickes, 
which to New Dealers was sacred 
scripture, 

Main points in the McKay power 
policy, which incorporates the philos- 
ophy of greater local responsibility, are: 

¢ Responsibility for supplying 
power needs rests with the local area 
and is no longer assumed by the fed- 
eral government. 

e The federal government will 
provide transmission facilities only 
when they cannot be furnished by other 
agencics at reasonable cost 

e Public bodies and co-operatives 
will have first call on any block of 
federally produced power at the time 
it comes into being, but the remaining 
portion of the power will be sold to 
privately owned utilitics under equally 
long-term contracts. 

e Interior Dept. will not exercise 
control over retail power rates of pub- 
lic bodies buying federal power, but 
for electric companies provision will be 
made for some control. 
¢ Guide—With adaptations to suit the 
specific situation, this policy will guide 
McKay's staff in tackling the other 
federally controlled resources adminis- 
tered by Interior, and in determining 
policies for individual bureaus. You can 
look for the following: 

Public lands: Opening more of this 
vast domain for private use and de- 
velopment, and exercising less control 
over the rights of way granted to pub- 
lic carriers such as pipelines and trans- 
mission lines. 

Mining: Interior will confine its ac- 
tivities mainly to accumulation of sta- 
tistics and research and development. 
On mine inspection and safety, there'll 
certainly be no crusade for extending 
federal control. 

Fish and wildlife: Major aim will be 
to protect species against depletion, 
but emphasis will be on new methods 
of protection that will open water re- 
sources to other devclopment 

Irrigation and reclamation of lands: 
Local interests will have to supply 
the leadership, but Interior will step 
in if projects are beyond local means. 

Indians: The long-range goal is to 
integrate these wards of the govern- 
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Or the special needs of a complete shopping 
center, such as this modern Indianapolis building 
with its selling areas, offices, storage rooms, etc. 


fenee* mee 


Perhaps 800—like those that are 
York Conditioned in Cincinnati's 


You may be thinking of just a room 
Or two as in this small frame house. 


All the rooms in an existing 
office building like the Jeflerson 
Standard Life Insurance Building 
in Greensboro, N. C.? 


Passenger and crew's quarters in a great 


ship like the new S. S. United States? 


More important for you, how 
do you plan to air condition those rooms? 


oa ' oa York is in an excellent position to help you answer that question, 
Thousands of rooms ina ‘ because, you see, York brought the wonderful cooling to the great 
giant office building like i] i = variety of rooms above—and hundreds of thousands like them. 


Sending? ea Let’s consider your particular problem. 
Whether it’s tomorrow’s newest skyscraper, a building to be mod- 
ernized, or a single room, it will be worth your while to talk to York. 
For whatever your needs . . . new, unique, complex, or simple... 
big or small... York’s wide range of air conditioning equipment 
and experience assures you of the system to best fit your particular job. 
That’s why York engineers know but one creed: There must be no 
compromise in air conditioning ... the system must fit the 
job.-- York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE i885 





this IDEA from Remington Rand... 


cuts training time to the minimum 


It’s easy to see how the 10-key 
keyboard of the Remington Rand 
All-Electric Adding Machine 
cuts operator training time to 
the minimum. 

The Remington Rand Adding 
Machine is the all-electric adding 
machine with the touch operated 
10-key keyboard. Girls learn the 
10-key touch in no time, so train- 
ing is simplified and real figuring 
efficiency comes easy...addition, 
subtraction and multiplication 
are reflex-fast. Relaxed, compe- 


Cal 


\ 


tent operators deliver more work 
—accurate work—in less time and 
with less effort. 

The 10-key keyboard is only 
one of the profit-building ideas 
your Remington Rand represent- 
ative can show you. He is pre- 
pared to demonstrate ideas in 
electronic methods, punched-card 
systems, visible records and other 
modern business machines that 
will help your work. Call him at 
your nearest Remington Rand 
Business Equipment Center. 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
The Lycoming-Spencer Division of AVCO Manu- 
facturing Corporation, in Williamsport, Pennsyl- 


vania, found even new personnel using Remington 
Rand Adding Machines “able to handle peak loads 
in less time and with less effort.” Lycoming-Spencer 
now has 110 Remington Rand Adding Machines in 
constant use. Send for Certified Report #862 which 
tells this story in full detail. Call Remington Rand, 
or write to Room 1077,315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Memington. Fland. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 





ment into the economic life of the 


nation. 
Territories: For Hawaii, 
now; for Alaska, later. 


iil. The Man 


To the federal power advo _ the 
flavor of this Republican attitude to 
ward powcr and other resource develop 
ment is purely negative. True, if just 
the opposite from the New Deal cru 
sade for more and more federal de- 
velopment of the nation’ urces, 
and more and more direct aid to public 
bodies to get them in the power busi- 
ness. But Republicans see it om 
thing positive. 

The man charged with giving con- 
structive and dramatic flair to the Re- 
publican policy is Secretary McKay, 
who came to Washington after a color- 
ful career in Oregon politi ind a 
business success as one of tl tate’s 
largest. Chevrolet dealers. He came up 
the hard way, and his busi expe 
rience dates far back into outh, 
when he delivered newspap drove 
a butcher wagon, worked as an office 
boy for the Union Pacific, and ran a 
small laundry. 

McKay is a native of Portland, Ore. 
His pioneer grandfather came to Ore 
on in the 1840s for the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. His father was a penter, 
and young McKay dropped out of 
school to help add to the family in 
come. 

Later he worked his wa 
Oregon State, majoring in agi 
His diploma was mailed to him at an 
Army camp where he was tr ng for 
service in World War | 

On borrowed money, he 
own Chevrolet and Cadillac agency in 
Salem, Ore., in the carly ’20s after 
serving as a salesman and sales manager 
for another auto dealer. 
¢ Personal—McKay’s way of living re- 
flects his origin and experien His 
wife, the former Mabel Hill om he 
met during college days, k their 
own apartment in Washington without 
a maid. She is a many-time nner of 
baking contests at Oregon fairs and 
her angel food cake has been approved 
by McKay’s office staff in Washington. 

For relaxation, the former auto sales- 
man takes to horseback riding. His own 
favorite saddle horse, Eugenia Peavine, 
hasn’t been brought to Washington 
vet, but on Sunday afternoons, McKay 
borrows a saddle horse from his own 
Park Service police to ride the bridle 
paths of Washington’s Ro Creek 
Park. 


tatehood 


through 


ulture. 


et up his 


On horseback, he has inspected both 
the park and several of the national 
monuments that are also under his 
jurisdiction. McKay likes to point out 
that he is also “exercising some of the 


park police horses that don't get 
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Business pressure uncontrolled 
knocks many an executive out of 
the picture years before his time. 

Controlled business pressure 
means more productive days—and 
more of them. 

One sound way to hold business 
pressure under control is through 
greater two-way use of Telegrams. 
Telegrams ease and speed the calm, 
orderly conduct of any business. 
No strain from snap decisions. No 
tension from exasperating interrup- 
tions. No worry over forgetting or 
mistaking important spoken messages. 

Telegrams are fast—clear— urgent 
... the courteous way to reach any- 
one, anywhere. They are concise— 
efficient—compelling...the strain- 
saving, money-making way to handle 
a day’s work. 

If your plans call for being in “the 
best of good health” when your day 
for retirement comes up, Telegrams 
can probably help you. Use more 
of them...and encourage the people 
you deal with to do the same. 





TALK IS CHEAP 
but what dividends it pays! 


Plain, uninhibited talk is still one of 
mankind's favorite diversions. Witness 
the ‘coffee break.’’ Here chatter and 
gossip flow more freely than coffee and 
cream. 

Not all of this talk is aimless. Much 
is personal opinion expressed in such em- 
phatic terms that listeners carry away 
sharp and lasting impressions, 

People hear opinions expressed about 
your product and acquire beliefs that 
influence their buying decisions — favor- 
ably or unfavorably. 


Opinions can be Made Favorable 

To insure favorable talk that can pay 
you dividends in profits and public opin- 
ion, rely on the printed word. Readable, 
well-printed, widely distributed booklets, 
brochures, broadsides and catalogs can 
State your Case so convincingly that 
those who read will speak with favor. 
Many readers will become enthusiastic 
customers and urge others to do like- 
wise. 

It is best to state your case fully. 
People are hungry for facts, so explain 
and illustrate both major and minor 
reasons why your brand offers advan- 
tages over competition, 


Your Ally —A Good Printer 


We cannot recommend too strongly 
that you call in a good printer at the 
very start when you plan a printed 
piece. He brings you experience and 
specialized skills. He has ideas that will 
save you time, effort and cold cash. His 
main objective is to create selling litera- 
ture that will pay you dividends. He is 
a fine, cooperative citizen to work with. 

Your printer will probably specify 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers for 
your job. For many years he has been 
fully aware that the most successful 
selling literature is printed on Warren 
paper. Talk with him soon, 8. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, 
Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER BETTER PRINTING 


aes. Vv. $. PAT, OF, 


Printing Papers 





enough exercise otherwise—just another 
service beyond the call of duty 

¢ Political—His career in politics is two 
decades old. It began in 1952—hardly 
a Republican year—when he was elected 
mayor of S: ilem. He went on to become 
state senator and finally ran for gov- 
ernor in 1947 to fill the unexpired term 
of Gov. Earl Snell, who was killed in a 
plané crash. 

He announced his candida 
ernor in characteristic term I’m not 
mad at anybody. If the people want 
me, O.K., if they don’t, O.K. I’m a 
rugged individualist exercising my Am- 
erican rights.” 


IV. Job Ahead 


McKay has had a difficult time 
getting his Interior Dept. organized, 
and still has a lot of gaps to fill 

His chief of staff, Under Secretary 
Ralph A. Tudor, carries a good deal of 
the day-to-day routine. ‘Tudor is: a 
career engineer who gave up a prosper- 
ous consulting business in San Fran- 
cisco to take the Interior job 

Former North Dakota Gov. Fred 

G. Aandahl administers the highly con- 
troversial water and power agencies at 
Interior. 
e Holdovers—But in all, McKay has 
been able to choose less than 30 high- 
level assistants in a department with 
57,000 cmplovees. A relaxation of civil 
service protection over the policy-mak- 
ing jobs has done little to help McKay 
put sympathetic administrators over 
his broad domain. 

A New Deal Democrat, Paul J. 

Raver, still holds the sensitive post as 
head of Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. In the Southwest, an Ickes-ap- 
pointed man is still in charge of federal 
power marketing at Southwestern 
Power Administration, another Intcrior 
agency. 
e Public Relations—Thus far, McKay 
has devoted most of his efforts to trans- 
lating last vear’s campaign speechies into 
departmental policy. Now he faces the 
additional task of running his Interior 
affairs with a keen eye toward next 
year’s Congressional election 

Of all government activities, with the 
possible exception of taxes and the farm 
programs, the policies administered by 
McKay most directly affect the lives of 
the nation’s voters—and hen throw 
McKay willy-nilly right into the poltical 
arena. 

Not onlv must he sell his program 
of more private and local participation 
in resource development; he must also 
call the plays on just how much of a 
policy change is politically feasible. 

As much as any other man in govern- 
ment, McKay realizes the political pop- 
ularity of a new waterway project, a 
new national park, the full protection 
of commercial fishing on a few of the 


for gov- 
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eo-add 30 minutes’ operating time daily, 
end bearing failures and lubricating hazards 


A mammoth traveling crane carrying tons of 
steel making constant stops and quick returns. 
Here—friction’s wear and tear posed a costly 
problem in bearing replacement. Shutdowns 
were frequent. Delays cut into operating time. 


To end this problem once and for all—plant 
engineers called in an Alemite “Friction- 
Fighting” specialist. Specific requirements 
were discussed in detail. Past difficulties were 
reviewed. Recommendations were made, and 
an Alemite Mechanized Lubrication System 
was installed. 

This action brought immediate four-way 
savings: Eliminating lubrication down-time 
added 30 minutes daily productive use of the 
crane—time worth $9 a day, $2000 per year. 
60% less grease was used. Expensive bearing 
replacements were eliminated. Also, the 60 
foot climb to lubricate out-of-the-way bearings 
in dangerous locations was eliminated. 

\ Conquering friction is Alemite’s business— 
| cutting costs, decreasing down-time, increas- 
ing profits. An Alemite Lubrication Engineer 
can show you ways of making savings. Con- 
| tact your local Alemite Distributor now. 


| Alemite —the great name in lubrication 
serves the great names in industry 


Wherever metal touches metal, wherever you 
find machinery in motion, you’re most likely 
ii to find Alemite Lubrication and Lubrication 
Systems on the job. Here are but a few of the 
industrial leaders who use Alemite. 


Eastman Kodak Company °¢ Procter & Gamble 
Boeing Airplane Company © Swift & Company 
International Harvester Company 


| 
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Alemite “Oil-Mist” Lubrication—another 
amazing “Friction-Fighting” Development 


This most efficient, continuous, fully auto- 
matic system in all the field of machinery 
lubrication atomizes oil into mist—distributes 
it through tubing to bearings—bathes all 
bearing surfaces with a fresh, clean, cool oil 
film. Cost of machinery lubrication is cut 
materially. Human element eliminated. 


Alemite “Friction Fighters” 
save *2000 a year for steel company! 


ALEMITE 


35 Years of Lubrication Progress 


----------- 































Please send me FREE New Booklet 





a “11 Ways to Cut Production Costs.” 


Include Facts on ‘‘Oil-Mist’’—the amoz 
ing new system that atomizes oil, circu 
lates it to beorings under pressure 
ALEMITE, Dept.8-93 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicage 14, Ill 
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is your office wasting 


$21,000? 


Improper pencil sharpener 
placement can cost 
your company $21,000 a year! 
Fantastic! no, just plain facts. 
APSCO will show you how 
your pencil sharpeners can 
mean the difference 


between waste and efficiency. 


Write for your copy of 
“THE MYSTERY OF THE 
HIDDEN COSTS.” 


——— SS Se ee ee ee ww aoe, 


_APSCO PRODUCTS INC. 
DEPT. B-1 

336 NO. FOOTHILL ROAD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Attach coupon to your letterhead 
or business card and mai! today! 
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nation’s streams. In Oregon he sparked 
the local drive for development of the 
Willamette Basin, serving for 15 years 
as chairman of the Basin Development 
Committee. Since he took over as sec- 
retary he dedicated the federally built 
Detroit Dam, which was a key structure 
in the Willamette scheme. 

¢ Not Too Far—During the carly budg- 
ct-cutting days of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, McKay plugged hard to 
keep new multipurpose project starts 
in his Bureau of Reclamation budget. 
He felt some concrete assurance was 
needed that the Republicans would 
not bow out of the basin development 
work. 

He is still convinced that some new 
project starts are needed, but he knows 
that the fighting is all uphill in light 
of the continued economy drive. Mean- 
while he is conducting an all-out drive 
for authorization of such noncontro- 
versial waterway developments as the 
Frying Pan-Arkansas multipurpose proj- 
ect in Colorado. If he can’t get the 
money now, he wants to be ready to 
start when he does get it. 

As a westerner, the secretary knows 
that water and electric power are a 
matter of life and death in many of the 
western areas. He knows, too, that his 
Democratic predecessors at Interior 
played the role for every vote they 
could get. 

The nation’s citizens voted for a 
change in November of last year. 
McKay’s toughest job is to determine 
just how much of a change they really 
wanted. 


A Boost to the Sky 


Navy rocket used in cosmic ray research 
gets a lift part way up on a plastic balloon. 
When the balloon has reached an altitude 
of 70,000 ft., the rocket is fired automati- 
cally and rises several miles higher, busily 
collecting data. 





(Advertisement) 


Chlorine Gas 


Ammonia Gas 


Harmless to workers 
Wearing Air-Paks 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17—Men carrying 
their own supply of air on their backs now 
work safely in chlorine or ammonia gas at 
the Gardiner Manufacturing Company. 
Home of the 101 Washing Solution, the 
Gardiner Co. uses pure chlorine and am- 
monia in its manufacturing process 

According to Rex Gardiner, President, 
they are equipped with the new breathing 
device because it affords the only com- 
plete protection against accidents involving 
these two gases. 

The self-contained unit provides pure, 
fresh air, not oxygen, for the wearer in 
any atmosphere—even under water. Eyes 
are protected by full-face mask 

The unit, called the Air-Pak is manu- 
factured by the Scott Aviation Corporation, 
286 Erie Street, Lancaster, New York, 
which also produces the famous A-15 Air 
Corps “walk-around” oxygen unit plus a 
wide variety of civilian aviation oxygen 
systems, 


Small Motor Specialist Praises Burnout 
Protection of KLIXON Protectors 


WEST NEW YORK, N. J.: John Limonta of the 
United Electric Company, specialists in small motor 
repair, speaks from his years of experience on the 
benefits of KLIXON Inherent Overheat Protectors. 


“As a service man I see the need of protection in 
motors. In fact, | know of one motor manufacturer 
who built a good motor, but went out of business 
because he did not have protection in his motors, 
1 believe he would still be in business, if he had used 
Klixon protectors. We do far less rewinding of 
motors which have Klixon motor protectors in 
them.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts, 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ge it will pay you well 
© ask for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 


Maaual reset 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2609 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


KLIN r 
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HAIRCUT OR NOT, a Los Angeles barber answers a tax agent’s questions as . . . 


Tax Canvass Hits the Jackpot 


In recent weeks, a lot of surprised 
citizens like the barber above have 
looked up from their daily chores 
straight into the eves of a tax agent. 
All through the summer, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has been launching 
door-to-door campaigns in regions 
around the U.S. to check up on tax 
returns. 

When results started coming in, it 
was the bureau’s turn to get some sur- 
prises: 

e Added revenue has far exceeded 
the cost of the program, which means 
the tax canvass will almost certainly be 
continued and expanded. 

¢ Most taxpavers in the areas cov- 
ered do not resent the campaign. ‘The 
“invasion of privacy” wail has just about 
died though the project is barely under 
way. 

e The power of suggestion has 
pulled in more extra revenue than the 
inquiring tax agents themscives. When 
a taxpaver figures he’s in for a visit, he 
suddenly remembers all the things he 
forgot to include in his return—or even 
that he forgot to file a return. 
¢ Profitable—Spot-checking two  In- 
ternal Revenue regions that have com- 
pleted canvasses, BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters found that in four days in New 
England (two in July, two in August) 
$400,000 was brought out of hiding, 
and that in the eastern half of Missouri 
the take is expected to be $150,000. 
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Officials in the San Francisco Internal 
Revenue office had no statistics at hand, 
but feel certain their campaign, too, will 
more than pay for itself. 

In New England, Internal Revenue 
people estimate the door-to-door canvass 
brought in $35 for every dollar laid out. 
In Missouri, District Director Gus F. 
Kochler says his operation cost $2,000 
in extra traveling expense, garnered a 
yield of $75 for every additional dollar 
spent. 

These figures look even more signifi- 
cant in light of the fact that T. Coleman 
Andrews, U.S. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, recently estimated that 
normally the government receives $10 
to $15 in taxes for every dollar expended 
on tax collection 

While in New England the emphasis 
was on individuals and in Missouri on 
small businessmen, the percentage of 
those failing to file a return turned out 
to be just about the same: 13% in New 
England, 14% in Missouri. In New 
England, 8,000 people were inter- 
viewed; in Missouri, 7,662 business 
houses. 
¢ The Pattern—In Denver, tax agents 
have been secking out evaders by com- 
paring classified telephone book listings 
with records of tax returns. 

But New England, Missouri, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Nebraska, and 
parts of ‘Texas and Ohio all have con- 
ducted their campaigns on a door-to- 





PRISMACOLOR 
makes things 
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GRAPHS Color tells facts at a glance. 

















PATTERN 
MARKING 


Colors contrast 
sharply with 
materials. 


BLUEPRINTS 


Corrections are 
easy to spot. 


PARTS 
INSPECTION 


“X" marks the defect, 
red identifies 
the inspector. 


COMPLEX DRAWINGS 


Color makes them easy to interpret, 


52 Brilliant Colors 
fit every industrial need 


These are only a few of 
many uses for Prismacolor 
pencils in your factory 
and office. Your dealer can 
supply you with all 52 
brilliant colors. Buy them 
individually or in sets of 
12, 24, 36, or 48 assorted 
Prismacolor pencils. Write 
for a FREE SAMPLE in 

any color. 


frmisnacaten] 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


New York * London * Toronto *® 
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t that always “fills the bil." ; 


Year after year it has been Union Pacific’s great 
privilege to bring to the farmers in its territory 
PACIFIC the tools required for agriculture. With the pass- 
RAILROAD ing of the years these farm implements have im- 
proved vastly, as has also the shipping service 
Union Pacific provides. It is a safe, dependable, 
‘round-the-clock service for manufacturers, job- 
bers, retailers, farmers .. . everyone! 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U.S.A.) 
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“,..in St. Louis, all people 
interviewed were very 
friendly .. .” 


TAX CANVASS starts on p. 71 


door basis. In the various states, the 
pattern of approach used is the sam 
and so is the taxpayers’ reaction 

Each agent carries a checklist of 
seven different federal tax ret in 
come, estimated income, withholding, 
social security, federal unemployment, 
retail excise, and various tax stamps. 
At each stop he asks questions to estab- 
lish which returns the taxpayers should 
file, then asks to see copies. If all is in 
order, that’s the last the taxpayer sees 
of the agent. 

If some returns are missing, the tax- 
payer is warned to file, or in a few days 
he may get a letter ordering him to 
appear at the collector's office. If some 
errors are apparent, the agent works 
with the taxpayer to correct them. (In 
New England and Missouri the agents 
are permitted to collect taxes and 
penalties due; in San Francisco. they 
can’t collect money.) It’s all very polite 
and friendly. 
¢ No Invasion—It is just this aspect of 
the new program that has taken the 
curse off it from a civil liberties angle. 
Instructions to New England agents are 
typical: Under no circumstances will an 
agent enter a home unless invited to do 
so, and for the purpose of helping the 
taxpayer. 

Actually, although by and large the 
taxpaying public doesn't realize it, In- 
ternal Revenue agents since 1928 have 
had the power to trot around to your 
home or place of business unexpectedly 
and ask to see your records. 
¢ No Protests—Shortly after the New 
England canvassing campaign got under 
way, Commissioner Andrews in a 
speech in Boston said, “It’s hard for me 
to understand why any person who, 
vear in and year out, files his return 
and pays his honest taxes should object 
to us locating, by any reasonable means, 
a man who has been consistently dodg- 
ing his tax responsibilitics. I’m sure 
there can’t be many who object.” 

Agents’ experiences in New England 
and Missouri bear him out. In the 
Boston area, news photographers trailed 
agents all day long, hoping for a picture 
of an irate householder bawling out a 
tax collector. It didn’t happen. Instead, 
more than one taxpayer expressed satis- 
faction that the government was out 
to get the delinquents. 

In St. Louis, Director Koehler says 
that all people interviewed were very 
friendly and quite a few found lax even 
thanked the agents for reminding them 
of their delinquency. Kochler cited the 
gencral store proprictor who had not 
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clothes come clean 
. at home 


"Cleaner!" Whiter!” “Quicker!” Those sprightly 
soap jingles would be meaningless, without the 
help of the modern washing machine! 


The greatest compliment a housewife pays 
her washing machine is that she takes it for 
granted. She’ pushes a button... it operates 
automatically. On many of America’s best known 
washers and driers that button starts an Emerson- 
Electric motor. 


A background of 63 years of motor manu- 
facturing experience stands behind Emerson- 
Electric motor design and production, offering 
the right motor for every job, in ratings from 
1/20 to 5 h.p., or hermetic motors 4 to 20 h.p. 


Consider the advantages of Emerson-Electrix 
motors when planning your long-range pro- 
gram for top-flight leadership ratings on your 
equipment. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
St. Lovis 21, Mo. 


Write for these 
Emerson-Electric 
Motor Data Bulletins 


Manufacturers requiring motors 
1/20 to 5 h.p. can profitably use these reference 
guides. Specifications, construction and 
performance data are included for chese motors: 


() M443-A Capacitor-Start (| M443-E Oil-Burner 
C) M443-B Split-Phase C) M443-F Jet Pump 
0 M443-C Integral C) M443-G Biower 

0 M443-D Fan-Duty 





There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 


om” a a 


Many 
fires start 


These extinguishers are for shipping room fire hazards: (L to R) Pyrene Cartridge- 
Operated, Anti-Freeze or Water Type; Pump Tank; and Soda-Acid Type, 


40% of all businesses fold up 
when fire gets out of control 


We’re not trying to scare you, we only want to urge you to buy 
enough of the right type of extinguishers in time and have them 
handy wherever you have a fire hazard. Your local Pyrene* 
jobber has the right Pyrene equipment to cope with any fire 
hazard you may have—everything from hand extinguishers to 
automatic systems. He also carries Pyrene recharges. One call to 
him, one purchase order, one invoice will take care of any need 
you may have. Write us for his address. *T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


s 


Portable fire extinguishers: vaporizing liquid, soda-acid, foam, cartridge-operated, car- 
bon dioxide, dry chemical, and pump tanks ¢ Wheeled extinguishers: soda-acid, foam, 
carbon dioxide, dry chemical types * Air foam play pipes * Systems for special hazards 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
577 Belmont Ave. Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





paid $4,000 in excess taxes from Jan. 1, 
1942, to May 1, 1953. “He wasn’t un- 
happy about it at all,” said the agent 
who checked this store, “said he had 
neglected to send it in.”’ 

© Suggestible—But most surprising to 
tax officials is the power of the sugges- 
tion “you may be next.” Shortly after 
Koehler’s agents started fanning out 
through their territory, a cabaret op- 
erator walked into the St. Louis tax 
office and paid up $900 in delinquent 
cabaret taxes. “I heard vour bovs were 
in town,” he said, “and remembered I 
forgot to pay this tax.” 

That pattern has run through the 
entire BIR doorstep operation. In fact, 
$50,000 of Koehler’s $150,000 of new 
tax reccipts came from people who were 
not even in the area being canvassed. 
In New England, the first two-day 
canvass produced only $80,000 through 
agents. More than double that amount 
was sent in voluntarily by delinquents. 


First Tideland Leases 
Bring Texas Big Bonus 


Texas has received a whopping 
$128.63 per acre bonus for the first 
oil and gas leases in its tidelands since 
the federal government recognized state 
ownership of the offshore lands. That 
compares with a bonus averaging slight 
ly over $20 an acre at the last previous 
sealed-bid sale of leases in the Gulf of 
Mexico in 1947, before Uncle Sam 
claimed title. 

The Texas School Land Board was 
highly pleased at the results of the 
latest offshore leasing for the state’s 
public school endowment It plans 
a much larger offering of oil and gas 
acreage for bidding on Dec. | 
e Title—The new law signed by Presi 
dent Eisenhower recognizes state title 
to offshore lands out to the historic 
boundaries (BW—Jun.27'53,p77 In 
the case of Texas, that’s three leagues— 
about 10.5 mi.—out, and takes in more 
than 2.6-million underwater 

Before the title dispute, the state had 

leased 160,000 of these acres, and had 
sold leases on 145,000 acr nore out 
side the three-league line, on the Con 
tinental Shelf. ‘The exact federal-state 
line has still to be negotiated. Texas 
also has an 11,000-acre boundary dis 
pute with Louisiana. 
e Revenue—The four tideland leases 
just sold are near the Louisiana line but 
reportedly outside, the disputed area. 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. paid $329,- 
300 for drilling rights for all four. It 
must also pay an annual rental, plus a 
one-eighth royalty if commercial produc- 
tion results. 

Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. paid $207,049 
for rights on a close-in salt water tract 
of 640 acres in Corpus Cliristi Bay. 
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One of three hot piercing mills at Pittsburgh 
Steel, Allenport, Pa., works. This unit pierces 
a solid steel billet into its first shape as a seam- 
less tube. One of the fastest automatic pierc- 
ing mills in the industry, it produces tubes at 
speeds up to more than three feet per second. 


Expansion Must Have Strong Foundations 


When Pittsburgh Steel Company 
launched its $62.8-million Program of 
Progress, it had strong foundations to 
build on. These foundations consist of 
some of the most modern equipment 
in the industry for high-quality seam- 
less tubular and wire products. 

On the strength of these facilities, 
Pittsburgh Steel has kept rolling stead- 
ily ahead as it expanded its steelmaking 
capacity by 48% and began increasing 
its finishing facilities by 82°/ . Construc- 
tion of its new hot-rolled sheet mill is 
complete, and by early next year a new 
cold-rolled sheet mill will be in produc- 
tion. Pittsburgh Steel will be entirely 
transformed into a new steel company. 

Throughout this expansion, advances 
in the production of seamless tubes and 
wire products have kept pace. One ex- 
ample is the installation, at a cost of 
over $2 million, of the industry’s fastest 


and most automatic seamless casing 
finishing line to speed production and 
improve the quality of finished seam- 
less tubes. This and other improvements 
mean Pittsburgh Steel is better equipped 
than ever before to serve you with the 
products it has always made, as well as 
with the products it is making for the 
first time. 

The entire production structure of 
the company has been strengthened . . 


its market position has been improved, 
because it is able to offer a broader 
range of products 
tial for stockholders has been increased 

new advancement opportunities 


its earnings poten 


have opened up for its employees. You 
are watching the birth of a stronger new 
integrated steel producer 
the nation’s peacetime industries, and 
if needed, to supply new muscle for 
defense. 


to serve 


Acquisition of Thomas Steel ‘a 
Increase of Blast Furnace Capacity by 12% 
Increase of Open Hearth Capacity by 48% 


installatio. of new 66-inch High Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill 
Installation of Continuous 66-inch Het Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 
Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 


Complete 
Complete 
Complete 
Complete 
Complete 
Complete 


“Everything New But the Name” 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 





oan s3 
“What has she 
got that...?” 


... gives her such a fast getaway at 
five p.m., while you are still wet 
nursing stamps and envelopes? 

... Just a postage meter, sister! 


@ Now any office can afford the little 
DM, desk model meter... which does 
away with old fashioned stamps, licking, 
sticking, and the stamp box 

@ It prints postage, any amount 

needed for any kind of mail, right on 
the envelope... with your own small ad, 
if you like. Supplies parcel postage on 
special tape. And has a moistener for 
sealing envelope flaps. 

@ ‘The DM can be set for as much 
postage as you want to buy... protects 
it from loss, or spoilage, and 
automatically accounts for it. A time 
and postage saver, too! 

® Other models, hand and electric, for 
larger firms. Ask the nearest PB office 
to show you, Or send the coupon 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. \ 
1493 Pactrtc St., Stamrorp, Conn 
Please send free T) booklet, C) wall chart to 


Name 





Address 
Firm 
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Street of Model 
KNOXVILLE-A model home— 


or even two—in a new development is 
nothing unusual. But an entire de- 
velopment of nothing but model homes 
is something else again. This week a 
group of 13 model homes, all different, 
cach built by a different contractor, 
opened for public inspection in the Hol- 
ston Hills section of Knoxville. 

The homes are all along the same 
street (picture)—seven on one side, six 
on the other. Each is built according to 
the individual contractor's and archi- 
tect’s concept of economy, comfort, 
and appeal. All grounds are completely 
landscaped, and all houses are fur- 
nished. 

The display is sponsored by the 
Knoxville Home Builders’ Assn., as part 
of the observance of National Home 
Weck. A representative of the National 
Assn. of Home Builders will judge the 
homes, pick the builder who has done 
the best job of promotion. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. is offering the 
winner a nine-day free trip to Mexico 
as a prize. 

NAHB and M-H are jointly sponsor- 
ing similar builder contests in each of 
NAHB’s 20 regions. But Knoxville be- 
lieves its display is the only one where 
all the homes in the contest are at the 
same location. In last year’s Parade of 
Homes here, the houses were built in 
various parts of the city. But the build- 
ers found that most residents (or po- 
tential customers) didn’t get to see all 
of them. The all-together arrangement 


vives intcrested citizens a chance to see 
all the homes on a single trip. The 13 
contractors are jointly building a free 
playground for the area. 

All 13 homes are for sale; prices 
range from $12,000 to $16,000. Any 
one of the builders will build a home 
similar to his model anywhere in the 
area. Furnishings in the models have 
been supplied by local retailers. The 
buver of a home can buy them, too. If 
he doesn’t want them, the retailer will 
take them back. 


Geology Tips the Scales 
CHATTANOOGA-A six-month 


war was ended last week when Crane 
Co., of Chicago, finally decided on 
Chattanooga as the site for its $26-mil- 


lion titanium plant (BW—Aug.29'53, 
p41). Crane had held options on land 
both here and in Nashville, and the 
two citics have had a bitter battle over 
which would get the plant. 

Crane went site-hunting in Chatta- 
nooga first. Then the industrial agent 
for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Rv. made the initial contact for 
Nashville, and the citv’s chamber of 
commerce rallied behind the railroad. 
Negotiations in Chattanooga were well 
guarded, though it’s understood that a 
group of Chattanoogans offered Crane 
the site free. In Nashville, however, 
the negotiations were an open book, 
since the site in question was part of 
the state prison farm, and the legisla- 
ture had t pass a special act to permit 
its sale. 

Chattanooga harped on the fact that 
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King Koil finds... 


TAPE CLOSES MATTRESS CARTONS 
3 TIMES FASTER! 


Super-strong “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape saves 27¢ 
a unit compared to old-fashioned banding that cut into 
cartons, damaged goods. 


Only four short strips of “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape 
are needed to close huge mattress cartons for shipping at 
U.S. Bedding Co., St. Paul, Minnesota, makers of the King 
Koil mattress. No wonder they switched from sharp bands 
that had to completely encircle the corrugated containers! 
No wonder they turned to tape! 

They found “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape not only 
faster and easier to apply, but more dependable, too. The 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid foto are 
adhesive tapes made in U. S.A. by 
Sound Recording Ta “Underseal” Rubberized 
Non-slip Surfacing, “ 
In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 


© 


red trademarks fer the more than 300 ‘eoten® 
Minnesota Mining ra Mie, Co., St. Paul 6, Minn —alao makers of “Seoteh 


Reflective 
M” Abrasives, “3M” ‘Adhesives. "Sead Export: 122 E. 42nd rm ee es York fre tr MY. N, ¥. 


resilient, pressure-sensitive tape sticks tight to the job— 
and absorbs repeated impact shocks that would snap ordi- 
nary materials in a second! 

Add up the facts: faster production, lower costs, fewer 
damage claims. Why don’t you switch to “Scotch” Brand 
Filament Tape? 

Your distributor can supply you in any of 3 colors and 
transparent, many widths and lengths. Order a supply today 
or write Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. 

BW-93, St. Paul, Minn., on your letterhead for 
a copy of “ ‘Scotch’ Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 
For Packaging.” 


e1e w 4 Pat OFF 


SCOTCH 


SRrANOD 


FILAMENT 
TAPES 





New HYDRAULIC RAMP makes 
big savings at your loading docks 























Moving Up or Down, the Leva-Dock Ramp keeps on the level 

ewith the truck or trailer bed. It compensates 4 ways for vary- 
ing truck bed heights, out-of-level trucks, and truck spring 
deflection during loading and unloading. 


























Faster Handling + Less Breakage « Prevents Accidents 


The Leva-Dock Ramp is a hinged plat- 
form positioned by a hydraulic jack. It 
fits into your loading dock as shown 
above. Four steel sections rest on truck 
or trailer bed and travel up or down as 
loading or unloading -progresses. 

The new Leva-Dock Ramp makes it 
possible to handle heavy loads in and 
out of trucks and trailers without using 
steel plates, bridge ramps or slow and 
expensive methods. The platform will 
support 20,000 Ib. loads rolled backward 


and forward, or from side to side. It 
becomes part of the loading dock floor 
when not in use. A new automatic safety 
device prevents accidents and costly, 
time consuming delays. 

This rugged, self-contained unit has its 
electric power system and oil reservoir 
mounted right in the torque-tube frame, 
Installation is simple—operation is very 
inexpensive. Dependability is assured 
by Rotary’s experience in building over 
75,000 elevating devices. 


For complete data, write 
Rotary Lift Co., 1032 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


GE LEVA-DOCK.RAMP 


Rotary also makes: Levelator Lifts—Oildraulic Transfer Bridges—Freight, Sidewalk 
and Passenger Elevators—Automotive Lifts. 
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the Nashville tract had no water or 
sewage connections available, that 
it would cost more to build these facili- 
tics than to buy the site itself. So the 
Nashville City Council offered to build 
the sewer line and to rebate the cost 
of the water line to Crane over a period 
of several years. 

Then a bitter strike in Chatt 
replete with violence, played right 
Nashville’s hands. Even the ( 
nooga News asked in a front-pag 
torial: “How can Chattanooga 
conscience invite new industric 
city where . . . destruction and \ 
await them?” 

What was the major factor in ‘ 
decision to locate here? Geol 
limestone rock that underlies th 
ville site, according to a Crane official, 
would have (1) made construction take 
longer in Nashville, and (2) made it 
extremely difficult to expand the plant 
later if necded. 


N ish 


To Tax or Not to Tax 
SCHENECTADY -— It’s generally 


conceded that federal government 
property should be exempt from local 
taxation. But what about federally 
owned property that’s leased to and 
used by a privately owned, profit-mak- 
ing business? That’s the question con 
fronting Schenectady today. 

For years the old Weber Electric 
plant on Campbell Ave. lay idle. 
Then the federal government took it 
over, built it up, and leased it to Gen- 
cral Electric Co. for the manufacture 
of armament and ordnance control svs- 
tems. ‘The tax assessor appraised it at 
$446,260 for tax purposes. And the 
federal government promptly filed a 
formal claim that it be removed from 
the tax rolls entirely. 

The government argues that it should 
be tax exempt because it’s federally 
owned. The assessor savs it s| d be 
taxed because a private firm i ig it 
to make money. Citv officials have al- 
ready agreed to the government's de- 
mand. But county and school district 
officials are still thinking it over 


Update 
WEBSTER, N. Y.-Early last 


month this Rechester suburb clapped a 
moratorium on all new building pend- 
ing a study by a citizens’ committee on 
what to do about the citv’s t 
growth (BW-—Aug.8'53,p147 
week the committee submitted 
liminary report. Its chief recon 
tions: (1) an increase in the mmimum 
size for a building lot from the present 
7.500 sq. ft. to at least 20,000 sq. ft., 
pending (2) a complete revision of the 
zoning ordinance 


rapid 
Last 
its pre- 
nenda- 
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OFFICE IN THE SKY for businessmen in a hurry is this handsome 5-place Bu 
executive plane built by Cessna Aieralt Company, Wichita, Katisas 


Executive suite for men on the way up 


Getting where they want to go 
on time saves money for execu 
tives flying Cessna’s popular Bus 
inessliner, 

It's powered by a rugged y00-hp 
engine made by Barium’s Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Company, Potts 
town, Pa., a 25-year veteran in 
the airplane business. Jacobs also 
turns out precision vCars and 
hydraulic assemblies for jet fight- 
ers, and is working on a radically 
new convertiplane (winged heli 
copter) slated toreacha lop speed 
of 185-1go mph. 


3.2A 


DOWN THE SUSQUEHANNA cri foutcoto fan 
McWilliams Blue Line, Ine. N.Y 

t new 20.000-barrel tanker 

made by Barium’s Wiley Manufacturing 
Company, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


steel 


Assignments like these more 
than justify the emphasis which 
Jacobs, like all Barium compa 
nics, places on top-flight engimecr 
ing. For Barium believes you've 
got to have good design if you 
want good products. 

Creative engineering is never 
in short supply at Barium, for its 
cheinecring resources are as val 
ied as its products. Like to have 
this notable enginecring talent 
focused on your problem? Write 
Barium Steel Corporation, 25 


Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


SHOULDERING THE LOAD it Orevon’s new 
McNary Dam on the Columbia River 190 
miles cast of Portland is this husky 7o-ton 
Whirley crane made by 


Barium s Clyde 
lron Works, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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PIPELINE — R.F. D. 


illions of ‘ ellers now enjoy a stanc 1e high working pressures an 
Millions of rural dwellers now j I tand the hig! king | 1 
the comforts and advantages of modern rubber-rotting action of this petroleum 
gas appliances thanks to “*LP”’ or liquid product with complete safety 
etroleum gas. This remarkable fuel is r . . 
I B loday, Hewitt-Robins supplies special] 
also used to power tractors, trucks, : . . , > 
; ; ized hose for many uses in the LP gas 
buses and to serve industry in count . . . | 
industry, including a new « to-han 
less ways. ' 
dle, long reel hose for bulk truck de 


Secret of this “packaged” fuel is its livery available in lengths up t 10 feet 


i a Remember, whatever your hose need, 
rivin ‘ ea Hewitt-Robins can meet it. And 
ing storage and transportation. Han etretinen tte tase bn bandh tle oe 
dling such a highly volatile, pressurized gases . . . belt conveyor boone and 
liquid, however, creates many problems machinery to handle or pro 
particularly where hose is concerned rials in bulk. you will find ti 
Hewitt-Robins developed the first syn Robins can provide the mo 
thetic LP gas hose which could with- tory answer to your proble! 


HEWITT (ROBINS 


Executive Offices, Stamford, Connecticut 


DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber * Robins Conveyors ¢* Robins Engineers 
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Paris, France * Robins Conveyors (S. A.) Ltd., Johannesburg * EXPORT DEPARTMENT: New Y 
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Big Changes Are in the Making 


velopment contracts carly in 


As the chart above shows, the fed- 
eral government is still paying the bulk 
of the nation’s research bill—even 
though industry does more than two 
thirds of the work. But the gap is 
closing fast. Within two \ cars, private 
industry will probably — be 
more than the government 

There’s another major change on the 
way, too. Decreases in federal budgets 
are being felt first in basic—rather than 
applicd—research projects. Industry, on 
the other hand, is putting more and 
more emphasis on the basic sciences. 
Ihus, in a few years, industry, instead 
of government or colleges, may be the 
major haven for the scientist interested 
in basic research—the type of research 
that sccks information for information’s 
sake, rather than for practical applica- 
tions. 

e As Advised—This increase in 
research by industry warning 
expressed in the past few vears by al 
most every major scientific group. These 
groups have warned that the U.S. is 
putting too great an emphasis on prac 
tical, dollar-value research and not 
enough on basic studics (BW —Jun.27 


spending 


basic 


heeds a 
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’53,p165). They point out that all prac- 
tical applications are fathered by some 
basic research. 

Until recently, industry listened to 
the scientists, expressed interest, but 
scemed content to let the government 
pay for most of the work. Only 
a few large companies had any sizable 
‘mount of money invested in non- 
ipplied research. But now, the warnings 
of scientists and the government's cut- 
back in research budgeting have ap- 
parently changed industry's mind. 

Many of the new research labora- 
tories springing up around the country 
will have large sections devoted to basic 
research, And existing labs are ex- 
panding their basic studies. General 
Electric Co., for instance, has an- 
nounced that it will expand its basic re- 
search staff by 50% in the next few 
vears. This means an increase from 
about 1,000 doing basic research to a 
staff of about 1,500—including 450 
scientists, as against the present 270. 
¢ College Shift—While industry is ex- 
panding basic research, colleges are 
going the other way. They started ac- 
cepting a few applied research and de- 


basic 


World 
War II to help keep their scientific staffs 
and to bolster their sagging endowment 
funds. The trend is accelerating \ 
the government puts | nd less em 
phasis on basic studies, the field strike 
colleges as less and less rewarding 

A National Science loundation sur 
vey of government research grants to 
colleges and other nonprofit institution 
shows this trend vividly. In the fi 
year 1952, the 
million in research grant 
groups. Only one-fifth 
rescarch. The dollar fig 
below that of the prece 
the same period, applied rr 
were increased by 20 
ment grants by 42%. The nev 
sis on applied research and 
ment in Washington will undoubt 
change the percentages more, and in 
the same direction, this year and nex 
¢ Cmisader—This growing emphasis on 
applied science in colleges is one of 
many things that worry Dr. Alan ‘J 
Waterman, dircctor of NSF, charged 
with handling government support for 
basic rescarch. Waterman doesn’t feel 


govermmecn 


cmpna 
de vi lop 
I 


t 
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“... big sections of most of 
these labs will be devoted to 
basic research .. .” 


CHANGES starts on p. 81 


that colleges should be doing so many 
large applied projects. Many’ of these 
projects, he says, could be handled 
better by industry. Further, such proj 
Production Control to Factory ects often distract the schools from 

IS YOUR BUSINESS their main job of education 
Yet Waterman sympathizes with the 
Sh schools’ need for research projects and 
Hard of Hearing ? ; funds to help keep competent staffs. 
; So he hopes to get further government 
support for NSF, and for its plan to 
put colleges back on the basic research 
path by giving them the lion’s share of 
cieney is somewhat below par—and you J the government’s remaining basic re 

search work. 

Some of the industries that are show- 
ing the growing interest in basic re- 
answer, — search are giving Dr. Waterman an 
Sales Dept. to Shipping assist. Many of them are increasing 
’ : . : their grants to colleges, helping to sup 
tems dealer is an expert in helping - port new college research groups such as 
Business find people faster, control pro- : the Institute of Silicate Research at 
7 Toledo University (BW —Jun.13'53, 
7 i % p1l20)—which is getting financial sup 
reduce mistakes and boost employe ~ ree | ae Me port from glass and chemical companies. 
vill prob 


If your office, factory or warehouse effi- 


can’t put your finger on the exact cause 


—maybe Better Communication is the 


Your Stromberg-Carlson Sound Sys- 


duction more efficiently, speed orders, 


morale by broadcast announcements ~ , Industry's help to colleges 
’ , ably continue. There are several areas 


: of research that seem to belong strictly 
needs; for FREE, and tell you how and - "7 to colleges—and these areas are pat 
ticularly important to busin« Among 
" them are the ficlds of mathematics re 
benefit you. , scarch for improved management tech 
niques (BW—May30'53,pS¢ business 
research, and industrial economics. The 
colleges also hold a relative monopoly 
on the wide field of social research. 

¢ Spending—While the growing inter 
est right now is in basic research, in 
dustry hasn’t dropped any of its applied 
or development work. 

Manv big companics—among them 
General Motors Corp., Westinghous« 
Electric Corp., Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.—have 
announced plans to expand research 
facilities. Although big sections of 
most of these laboratories be de 
voted to basic work, applic | research 


STROMBERG-CARLSON _| ii psi etopineh i Sis 


the major part of the emphasi 


Makers of famous XY dial equipment—telephones ¢ Medicine—The government's biggest 


—television—radio—carillons aid sound systems. move in recent years outside the realms 
of military research has been in medi 


and music. He'll gladly survey your 


where properly engineered Sound can 


Music to Whole Plant Management to Workers 


Sslieneslieeestisuetienetiemeteentometmntomtimmntnentienstoee teeta tee tee ed cine—a field that is also getting in 
creased attention from special indus 
trial firms such; pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

One of the most major interests of 
medical researchers today is the field of 
antibiotics. Researchers ha found 
that as cach new antibiotic is used in 
quantity, many microbes become im 
mune to its effect. This has meant 
continued research to find still newer 


Send Coupon 
‘ eh STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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Survey 1202 Clifford Ave. Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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antibiotics. A great part of this work 
has fallen to the industrial laboratories. 

The government, on the other hand, 
has been carrying a big share of the 
research on certain diseases, such as 
cancer and polio, that have been kill 
ing imecreasing numbers in recent 
generations. And special studies, fre- 
quently financed by government grants, 
are looking into techniques for fighting 
high blood pressure and heart diseases. 

Of the funds given private or non- 
profit institutions by the government in 
1952, NSF figures that $36-million 
was ticketed for research in the 
medical sciences. Another $16-million 
went to the biological sciences, which 
are closely related to the medical field. 

Most of the government’s medical 
research studies, however, are carried 
out by the New Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare, which inherited the 
Public Health Service from the Fed- 
cral Security Agency. Several large 
new research centers have been com 
pleted (BW —Aug.22’53,p64) and are 
now beginning their studies into the 
causes and cures of diseases. 

In addition, much medical research is 
being done by the government in in- 
stallations such as the Argonne Cancer 
Research Hospital, built under the 
supervision of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


Prehistoric Air 


The earth’s atmosphere as it was 3-billion 
years ago can be duplicated in this appa- 
ratus made by Stanley 1. Miller (above), 
graduate student in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Miller's atmosphere 
contains methane, ammonia, water, and 
hydrogen. Going a step further, he sub- 
jects it to 20,000 volts of electricity, creat- 
ing amino acids—which speculation says 
may have combined in primordial seas to 
form life. 
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"socially acceptable’’* 


Babies are big business, and catering 
to America’s “diaper set’ has made 
International Latex Corporation, Play- 
tex Park, Dover, Delaware, the leader 
in this industry. Today, Playtex has 
come to mean keeping babies “Socially 
Acceptable” with Playtex Drypers, 
panties, bibs, sheets, and other baby 
preparations. Playtex is no less a name 
of importance to the rest of the family. 
Mothers and daughters enjoy their “in- 
visible” Playtex Girdles, the entire fami- 
ly uses Playtex foam pillows, and Dad, 


the kids, and even Mother use the rey 
olutionary new Playtex Home Hair 
Cutter. 

International Latex is known as amod 
ern, aggressive merchandising organiza 
tion. In keeping with that reputation 
they depend on U. 5. F. & G. to solve 
specialized insurance problems and han 
dle a variety of insurance coverages 

Whether your product is for children 
or adults, for the home or industry 
there are U.S. F. & G. coverages to meet 
your needs. 


*Trade Mark of International Lates Corp 


Over ten thousand agents. . . there's one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer 


CASUALTY -FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, /oronto 





Lift 1000 lbs. 
40 ft. per minute 
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HOIST 


@e° 
Lift rate... 
over 40 ft. per minute! 


ee 
Overall length 10%” 
weighs only 28'4 Ibs. 


Betters all safety 
requirements .. . 
explosion-proof operation! 


Give production a /ift. . . save time 
and labor with ARO Air Hoists for 
shipping docks ... heat treating de- 
partments .. . refineries, chemical 
plants and plating poh ey ‘ 

machine shops and foundries . . . 
appliance, furniture, textile, automo- 
bile and aircraft assembly lines... 
stock rooms. Send for full details. 


The Are Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohio 
Offices in All Principe! Cities 
In Conada—Aro Seipnes of Canada, Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 


AIR HOIST 


Aiso . . . Air Tools . 
Lubricating Equipment 
Products .. 





Road Test without Roads 


Standard of California tests fuels by running the back 
wheels of cars and trucks on a revolving drum. Engineers 
can simulate hills, temperatures, airstream. 


Automotive companies generally rely 
on road tests to find out how well their 
new developments will work. But few 
companics are completely satisfied with 
the method. <A thorough road test 
takes a long time; and control of in- 
dividual factors to be tested is practi- 
cally impossible. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co. solved its 
problem not long ago by building an 
indoor testing ground for axles (BW— 
Jan.24'53,p116). Now Standard Oil 
Co. of California and Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.) have taken up the idea. ‘They've 
built indoor testing grounds for re- 
search on the reaction of different fucls 
on various parts of a car. 
¢ The Road Moves—The Standard of 
California test grounds operated by 
California Research Corp.—a Standard 
subsidiary—is more complicated than 
either the Timken or the Stanolind 
setup. Timken tests only axles on its 
indoor proving ground; Stanolind tests 
only dismounted engines. Standard of 
California has designed its new research 
facilities for testing an entire truck 
or Car. 


The drum is located in the 


A car or truck is driven in the Stand- 
ard of California laboratory so that 
its back wheels rest on a large drum. 
basement; 
a small part of its surface projects into 
the test room. The front wheels of 
the vehicle are anchored to hold it 
still. ‘Then it is started and run just 
as if it were on a highway The huge 
drum, revolving under the back wheels, 
acts exactly like a road passing beneath 
the vehicle. 

By applying a sort of braking action 
on the drum so it’s harder for the 
wheels to turn, engineers can simulate 
hills or other road conditions. ‘To make 
the indoor road tests even more realis- 
tic, the test room is housed in an 
insulated cell. It can be heated to 120F 
to simulate desert driving, or chilled 
to 40F below zcro. A 6-ft. fan blows 
an airstream past the car 
¢ Quick and Fasy—If the company’s 
engineers wanted to find extremes in 
temperature and conditions in an ac- 
tual road test, they would have to 
run their cars and trucks to the high 
Sierras and to the Mojave Desert. This 





Action Photos of Air Particles 


Minute particles in motion on the air can 
now be photographed for the first time 
with equipment developed by Stanford Re- 


search Institute at Palo Alto, Calif. Stan- 
ford hopes the new equipment will assist 
studies of fog, mist, and ice formations, 
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No more “‘painty” odors. No more complaints 


from workers, customers, patients, tenants. 








BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


NEW ODORLESS 


Color Conditioning Paints 


Maintenance painting problems minimized 
in hospitals, schools, hotels, offices and 
other interior areas where paint odors 
cause inconvenience. 


Now Du Pont Color Conditioning, the scientific 
maintenance painting plan that puts the right 
colors and the right paints in the right places, 
takes another big stride forward. Du Pont paint 
chemists have developed new formulas that make 
Du Pont Color Conditioning Paints odorless dur- 
ing application, with only a faint odor noticeable 
as the paint dries. This means that you can put 
Du Pont’s painting plan to work without the 
annoyance often caused by paint odors. 


OTHER DESIRABLE QUALITIES ADDED 


In formulating these new paints, Du Pont has 


gone beyond the substitution of odorless solvents 
for regular solvents. Color Conditioning Paints 
have been completely re-formulated to provide 
easier brushing, quicker drying and better hiding. 
Light tints and’ white are more resistant to yel- 
lowing than ever before. And Color Conditioning 
Paints are formulated with alkyd resin— famous 
for insuring long-lasting good looks and protec- 
tion. - 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Du Pont Color Conditioning costs no more than 
ordinary maintenance painting . . . less in the 
long run. Why not see for yourself how it can im- 
prove morale and production . . . reduce accident 
rates for you. Write for further information to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Dept. BW39, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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‘“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?”’ 


A good question for Treasurers and others concerned 
with employee benefit plans 


The guest was getting hungry and 
tired—tired of his host’s monologue 
on the headaches a Treasurer inherits 
when the time comes to get going on 
an employee benefit plan. 

“Why don’t you do what I did?” he 
interrupted. “Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase? Come on—let’s eat that 


steak!” 
For your information, that’s just 


what hundreds of corporation officials 
have done—talked to the people at 
Chase before adopting pension and 
deferred profit-sharing plans. 

A group of specialists at Chase— 
known collectively as the Pension 
Trust division—does the listening and 
(we might as well confess it now) a 
goodly share of the talking. They’ve 
got a lot to say because they’ve had 


(Advertisement) 


a lot of practical experience in serv- 
ing as trustee under benefit plans for 
big and little companies in many 
types of industry. 

But your company has sp« 
lems. Of course. So have most 
companies. That’s why Chase people 
always make a detailed study of 
“special problems” before proposing 
an employee benefit program. 

Interested? Then look to the next 
page for a few suggestions on the first 
steps to be taken. 


ial prob- 





Facts for Treasurers and 
others concerned with employee 
benefit programs: 


A note to the Pension Trust division, 
Chase National Bank, 11 Broad 
Street, New York 15, is a good way 
to start exploring the general subject 
of retirement programs. 

If you’re in a big hurry, call HAn- 
over 2-6000, or better yet—stop by 
in person and go directly to the Pen- 
sion Trust division’s 2nd floor head- 
quarters. 

Either way, the Pension Trust spe- 
cialists will go to work for you at once 
... acquainting themselves with your 
particular situation . . . helping you 
develop step by step the plan best 
tailored to your needs and yet within 
the limits of your pocketbook. 

Then, when you're ready, they'll 
talk Trusteeship. They’ll show you 
how every dollar in your Plan will be 
handled, how they’ll invest your 
funds and why. 

Incidentally there are no obliga- 
tions involved in “talking to the 
people at Chase.” There are, how- 
ever, many advantages both tangible 
and intangible. 

Why not get in touch with the 
Chase if you’re faced with developing 
an initial employee benefit program 
or revamping your present plan? 


It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CoRP.] 
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would take a lot of time and trouble. 
As an example? the engineers point to 
one scries of tests that, they figure, 
would have taken at. least a week of 
actual driving at several widely sepa- 
rated sites. In the test room, the serics 
took only 24 hours. 

lest results such as horsepower, en- 


gine speed, and engine temperature are 
recorded by electronic devices while 
the tests are being run. Controls to 
simulate hills and other operating con 
ditions can be installed inside the 
vehicle, so that a technician making 
the test drive can vary the conditions 
without climbing out. 


What Causes Auto Injuries? 


For 60 days, every accident in Guilford County, N. C. 
—fatal or not—will be probed exhaustively. Damage to car 
and occupants will be reported in detail. 


In 1949, Sgt. Elmer C. Paul of the 
Indiana State Police began to keep a 
record of the number of people who 
dicd of skull fractures in automobile 
accidents that he investigated. Later, 
when moved to the records division, 
he found that. police records did not 
show the cause of death from acci- 
dents. At the same time, he was 
puzzled as to why people should be 
killed or seriously hurt im what other 
wise were minor accidents. So he 
started an investigation of his own. 

[his one-man investigation into the 
causes of death was soon expanded into 
a statewide project. Last week another 
state, North Carolina, got started on 
a similar project that grew out of Paul's 
work. 
¢ Guilford County, N. C.—The heavily 
traveled highways of Guilford County, 
N. C., are used as living laboratories 
tor crash investigators. The project is 
under the supervision of Hugh De 
Haven, director of Cornell University 
Medical Cellege’s Crash Injury Re- 
search Project, which investigates both 
aviation and automotive accidents. 

lor 60 days, highway patrolmen and 
doctors will fill out exhaustive report 
forms listing in minute detail the 
damage done to both automobiles and 
human beings in every wreck that 
occurs on the highways of Guilford 
County. Dovetailed, their reports will 
show what part of the car inflicted 
cach injury on its passengers 

Study of these reports, along with 
a 60-day sampling of five other North 
Carolina counties at peak traffic loads, 
will show the relations of car design to 
accident injuries. The hope is that the 
research wall turn up information to 
help in the design of safer cars for the 
future. 

After the work is completed in North 
Carolina, it will be continued — by 
Cornell University in Maryland and 
Connecticut. The Indiana project is 
still in operation. 
eA Guide—Automobile designers seem 
cager to build safer cars, but they 
don’t want to spend millions of dollars 


scrapping old door locks or revamping 
steering columns until they know what 
they are doing. The project may give 
them the information they need. Every 
personal injury suffered in the ace: 
dents studied will be analyzed to learn 
(1) facts about the structural integrity 
of vehicles, and (2) injury pattern 
among the people hurt or killed in 
those vehicles. 

In addition to getting information 
on car safety, the research group hopes 
to get other data to indicate what causes 
scrious accidents. 

The group hopes to answer such 
questions as: Does the direction of the 
crash (for instance, head-on vs. broad 
side) influence the number and seri 
ousness of injuries and fatalities? What 
is the survivable accident in terms of 
speed, force, and other factors? What 
effect does the speed have on the seri 
ousness of the accident? 
¢ Report—lor cach accident 
ing a personal injury, fatal or otherwise, 
a highway patrolman will fill out form: 
showing the make and type of vehicle 
and the circumstances of the accident 
He'll also give a detailed report of how 
cach part of the automobile reacted to 
the impact. 

In addition, the patrolman will tr 
to find out what part of the car caused 
cach separate bone break, cut, or bruise 
for cach individual in the car. Nineteen 
parts of the car most likely to caus 
injurv—such as the windshield glas: 
emergency hand brake, rear-view mirror 
or steering column—are numbered on 
the report form. ‘There is even 
number to indicate that on 
thrown against another 

Six human figures are shown on the 
form, cach occupying a specific seat in 
the wrecked vehicle. ‘The patrolman 
marks on these figures the 
injuries, and codes them with the num 
ber indicating what part of the car 
probably inflicted the damag¢ 
¢ Doctor's Report—lor every person 
injured in the accident, the attending 
physician fills out a parallel medical 
form showing the extent of injuries. He 
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“TPUCHED UP*2540.00 


by a mere stroke of luck” 


says Walter H. Richter, president, 


John Plain & Company, large mail order house 


LOSCA HC 


Model 15-F — Secretarial 


$2995* 


*$31.00 in Florida, Texas and 
11 Western States (Zone 2) 
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“Something caught my eye in the 
wastebasket... a magazine I had flipped 
through and discarded. It was turned 
up to an ad which promised a substans 
tial increase in work output of stenog- 
raphers and typists. When they talked 
about getting more work out of our 
girls, and giving them more com- 
fort, well, | wanted to be shown. 

“They told how this gain could be 
accomplished simply by giving the 
girls posture-right Cosco chairs— 
designed by seating engineers to 
reduce fatigue, increase efficiency. 

“It said that fatigue-caused errors, 
work-lag and too-frequent pauses for 
rest and diversion would drop sharply, 
while work output would soar, It was 
an impressive story. 

“So I asked for a demonstration. 
We have 50 typists and stenographers 
on whose work output we keep a close 
check, To make a long story short 
after a convincing trial—we gave all 
50 of them Cosco secretarial chairs. 

“These girls average $50.00 a week 
and had been producing an average of 
20 letters a day. After installing 
Cosco chairs their output showed a 
10% increase—and has held to that 
ever since. This 10% increase repre- 
sents an annual saving to us of 
approximately $2340.00. |. almost one 
extra girl’s salary. As a result, in our 
eight stories of offices, we now have 
an installation of over 300 Cosco 
chairs.” Such results and savings are 
worth looking into. For full details on 
Cosco chairs, send coupon today. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation, 
Columbus, Indiana. 


—-— = Please attach coupon to your letterhead = ——" ——" 


COSCO Office Chairs, Dept. BW9 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana 


Without obligation, please send me full details on 
COSCO office chairs and hame of my nearest dealer. 
| am particularly interested in: 


© Secretarial chairs 
© Side Chairs 


© Executive chairs 


Firm 

By 
Address 
City 





marks the location of th« 
a similar set of human figure 
report form, using his 
medical knowledge. 

There’s a special place for remarks 
of the physician, in which he can indi 
cate, for instance, which injury prob- 
ably was the cause of death in a fatal 
accident. In a nonfatal accident, he’s 
requested to indicate the state of shock 
of the patient and possible disfigure- 
ment or disabilities. 

Forms are collected by the Stat 
Board of Health and the State Highway 
Patrol and are turned over to the 
Cornell University team 
¢ Parallel Project—Cornel! became in 
terested in Sgt. Paul’s project because 
it had been doing special research into 
aircraft crash injury for several vears. 

Ihis work—supported by the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy—had indicated, for 
example, that sheet metal that would 
give with an impact was safer in a crash 
than steel beams covered with foam 
rubber or other soft materials. John O. 
Moore, who will be administrator of the 
new project, points out that 
tubber will flatten out completely 
under an impact well below the forc« 
necessary to be fatal. Thus, it will 
cushion a blow that cause 
minor injury, but not one that would 
kill. 
¢ Changes Ahead—Moore thinks that 
it mav take about three vears to com 
plete the auto injury study, depending 
on the staff available to go over the 
results. However, Moore expects that 
some trends will show up in about a 
year. 

lor instance, suppose a study of the 
first 1,000 fatalities that onc 
third of the deaths caused by 
crushed chests from steering posts and 
only one-fifth were due to occupants 
being thrown from the car when door 
locks failed to held. ‘This would mean 
that steering post changes were more 
imperative than improvement in door 
locks. Later information would be used 
to confirm or disprove the carly trends. 

Once the statistics are in final form, 
engineers will know where to correct 
the design of their cars. High up on 
the list of offenders, it’s expected, will 
be hand brakes (often called “knee 
busters” by highway patrolmen), “skull 
cracking control knobs” on instrument 
panels. glare shield attachments, divider 
posts between vent and roll-up windows, 
rear-view mirrors, heaters, rings, 
and arm rests. 

The work Corncll has done on air- 
planes indicates that the new  high- 
way studies might have some very 
worthwhile results. Moore points out: 
“It is now much safer to dive an air- 
plane head-on into the ground at 65 
mph. (due to safety engineering on the 
plane) than to run into a stone wall 
in an automobile doing only 25.” 
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RESEARCH BRIEFS 





A cobalt radiation unit, which may be 
used for treatment of cancer, has been 
unveiled by radiologists at the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
Scientists point out that the unit 
doesn’t offer a new method of treating 
cancer; cobalt radiation is very similar 
to X-rays and radium radiation, which 
have been used in cancer treatment for 
years. But the new development will 
make this type of treatment cheaper 
and more abundant, and may add to 
cancer research in other ways. 
. 
An infrared microscope has been de- 
veloped by Perkin-Elmer Corp., Nor- 
walk, Conn. With the new instrument, 
research and testing methods using in- 
frared techniques (BW —Jul.5’52,p97) 
can be applicd to minute samples of 
products such as natural. or synthetic 
fibers, or to single crystals and bac- 
terial cultures. 
» 


High-speed computation services are 
being offered to business by the Phila- 
delphia Research Center of Burroughs 
Corp. (formerly Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co.). Burroughs has increased the 
programming staff on its laboratory 
digital computer. The company hopes 
it will be able to handle exploratory 
problems for businesses and _ scientific 
groups. 
* 


Qualities of “expanded” shale as a 
building material will be studied by the 
University of Toledo under a one-year 
research grant from the recently or- 
ganized Expanded Shale Institute of 
Washington. Expanded shale is shale 
that has been puffed up in a heating 
process, making it a lightweight ma 
terial. The Toledo research project is 
the first grant given to a college by the 
new institute. 
. 


Laboratory models used to simulate the 
flow of ocean currents, the movement 
of weather, and other natural phe- 
nomena were demonstrated and studied 
at a symposium held at Johns Hopkins 
University last week. The symposium 
hopes to solve some of the problems 
facing scientists working in these fields 
of research. 
o 


Research on disease is the main pur- 
pose of a new nonprofit organization, 
Health Research, Inc., set up by the 
New York State Health Dept. The 
new corporation was formed, officials 
say, to guarantee that funds contributed 
by persons or corporations for specific 
disease research would be assured of 
use in that field of study. 
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Rust! 


Resists Rain, Snow, 
Heat, Fumes, 
Weathering, 

Salt Water, etc. 
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Rust-Oleum saves preparation, saves 
manhours! Just scrape and wirebrush 
to remove rust scale and loose particles 
... then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer directly over the sound 
rusted surface. Rust-Oleum finish coat- 
ings in many colors, aluminum, and 
white provide double protection. Specify 
Rust-Oleum for new construction, 
maintenance, or re-modeling. Prompt 
delivery from Industrial Distributor 
stocks in principal cities. 


' ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD ~ MAIL TODAY! 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2423 Oakton $1., Evanston, llinols 


(I) Hove a Qualified 
Representative Call 


([] Free Survey 
(] Complete Literature 
(] Nearest Source of Supply 








EXTRA PROBLEM. All the coal has to be 


Two Counties 


N LESLEE and Clay count 1 Ken- 
tucky, they manage t bout 
3-million tons of soft coal Vhey 
do it the hard wav, too cS are 
small and relatively litt! hanized, 
compared with the hug os clse- 
where; some even use pon id don- 
kevs to haul out the coal. \W ts worse, 
the mines are 35 moun miles 
from the railhead. All the coal has to be 
trucked to the tippk , Whi tacks an 
extra $1.15 to $1.35 per tor to pro- 
duction costs. 
The 3-million annual looks 
puny, compared witli the tional out- 
put that runs somewhere a nd 500- 
million tons. It even lo mallish 
MACHINERY like this conveyor in the Mary Gale soft coal mine is rare in Clay and against the 100-million ton vear of 
Leslie counties, Kentucky. Yet the product is competitive, plus. comparable quality coal produced in 
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trucked 35 mi. from pit to railhead over rough roads. Fires like this are common. Haul adds about $1.25 a ton to cost. 


Mine Coal the Hard Way (Story continues on page 92) 


of 


the United Mine Workers’ District 8, 
which takes in Clay and Leslie counties 
District 8, in coal language, is the rich 
area bounded by the Potomac river on 
the east, the Ohio and Kanawha on the 
north, by a straight line from Knox- 
ville to Cincinnati on the west, and by 
the run-out of coal in ‘Tennessee on the 
south, 

The strange part of the story is that 
the Clay-Leslic production—meager in 
quantity, hobbled by location of the 
pits—is none the less a key factor in 
coal prices in District 8, and by reflec 
tion in the whole nation. 

The 40-odd mines, mostly small and 
locally owned, as are the tipples, have 
consistently managed to shade the 
prices of their larger competitors else- 
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where. In coal, nearly everyone smoke- 
screens his production costs, but you 
can figure that the Clay-Leslie coal 
gencrally goes to market with a 35¢ to 
62¢ a ton advantage over that from 
elsewhere, despite the truck handicap. 

Ihe advantage comes in labor costs. 
Clay-Leslic miners and tipple workers 
ére nonunion, ferociously so it appears 
on the surface. ‘They work for an aver- 
age $1.50 an hour compared with the 
Mine Workers contract scale of $18.25 
a dav, plus fringes including the 40¢- 
a-ton welfare royalty. The gimmick that 
attracts the local miner is that at his 
lower scale he can work a steady five- 
dav week, earning an average $60. The 
UMW man is lucky to work two days 
a week. UMW attempts at organiza 


tion have been repulsed bloodil 
are cContimuing. 

The Clay-Leslie min 
advantage. Being small, and with slight 
overhead, they long-term 
contracts. ‘This means they can 
into favorable spots, selling their 
at top prices. 

It’s this flexibility, plus the slight 
cost edge, that enables Clay-Leslie pr 
ducers to pull a weight in the 
out of all proportion to their size 
with their small production, they can 
step into special situations and shad 
their competitors. This tends to pull 
down the prices of the big fellow 
District 8. And what happens in Di 
trict 8 inevitably affects the whol 
nation’s coal 
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IN THE MINE, diggers—they work two to a “room”—shore up the roof of an area 
already cleared, preparatory to attacking a new coal face. 


AT THE TIPPLE, truck is upended to run its contents through the screens. This tipple 
takes advantage of steep bank by railroad, has almost pure gravity feed. 


92 


CLAY DOBSON, a typical Leslie county miner, 


In Kentucky, 


HEN rill LUM 

Wi Shere way im 
Kentucky’s remote Cla 
counties, just about thi 
tion was left with né 
ing. Except moonshining 
but moonshining hard] 
stable way of life for a 
people. 

In 1948, that need fi found 
itself going the same way nation- 
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supports a large family, is proud of his home. Coal is free, picked up along roads, where it spills from speeding trucks. 


Coal Mining Can Mean a Better Life 


(Story starts on page 90) 


wide need for coal, born of a work 
stoppage in the unionized mines. Clay 
and Leslic counties had always known 
that they had fine coal reserves, but the 
scams had lain too far from the rail 
roads to make mining cconomicalls 
feasible. ‘The 1948 shortage changed 
that. Operators found that panicky 
buyers were glad to pay prices at which 
they could operate. The mines were 


opened, with plenty of job-hungry local 
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labor and cqually hungry miners from 
the closed workings elsewhere. 

¢ Nonunion—In time, the big mines 
went back into operation. But by then, 
the Clay-Leslic owners had found that 
they could still be competitive, by run 
ning a nonunion operation, ‘That's 
what they have been doing ever since, 
cespite strenuous efforts at organiza 
tion by John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers. In the process, a lot of heads 


have been broken and one union ¢ 
ganizer slain. 

There is bitter disput to just | 
the mines in these two remote and 
relatively unimportant 
managed to resist the massive pow 
the UMW. 
¢ The Local View—The local peo 
owners and many miners, too 
this way. At the 


the Clav-Leslic 


ounti 


union contract 
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is your business too successful? 


HAVE YOU, like many business executives, 
discovered that business can be too good 
for financial comfort? 


FOR EXAMPLE, your plant may be too small, 
your inventory inadequate to fill current 
needs, accounts receivables too heavy... 
or you might have other problems that 
additional working capital could solve. 


FOR THE PAST 33 YEARS, manufacturers, 
processors, distributors and wholesalers in 
just about every line of business and from 
all sections of the country have come to 
Walter E. Heller & Company for answers 
to financing problems which could not be 
solved through normal credit channels. 
We solve these problems with financial 
programs adapted to each specific case and 
with the:money necessary to execute the 
programs, without interfering with com- 
pany management or control. 


THIS YEAR American industry will utilize 
Heller financing programs to the tune of 
more than $500,000,000. 


SHOULD A financing problem now con- 
front your business, feel free to consult us 
~by letter or in person without obligation, 
Write for a free copy of our brochure: 
Operating Dollars for Every Business. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
105 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


10 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





“... there’s not enough level 
ground for a grave, much 
less a diamond .. .” 

COAL starts on p. 90 


have to close down—because of extra 
transportation costs. That means no 
jobs at all, except around the stills. 
That in turn means to the miner: 
Starve or move away. 

But the people in Clay and Leslie 
counties don’t want to move away. 
Mostly they are of stock that has been 
in the area since their Scotch-Irish an- 
cestors—a dozen families or so—settled 
there 150 years ago. They tend to own 
houses and a little land. Their lives 
may seem hard and even sordid to an 
outsider from a richer land. But it’s 
their life, one they understand and 
don’t want to change. 

The unusual homogencity of the 
people doesn’t extend just to the min- 
ers. ‘The owners are local men, too. 
They know the workers; most of them 
go down into the shafts every day to 
inspect. There’s a kinship, or at least 
a nonhostility, between worker and boss 
that could never exist under the ab- 
sentee ownership of big operations that 
marks much of the coal industry. 

On top of that, the Clay-Leslie peo- 
ple argue, is the attraction of steady 
work. They have a virtually assured 
five days a week. Even at the $1.50- 
an-hour rate that means around $60 a 
week. Wives particularly like that a lot 
better than the UMW man’s $18.25 
plus a day—which is unlikely to be 
carned more than twice a weck at best. 
¢ The Union Side—UMW, naturally 
enough, tells a wholly different story. 
Just for a starter, it mentions that the 
contract miner’s $18.25 day is a lot 
shorter than the Clay-Leslie $12 day. 
The UMW man gets paid for an 
eight-hour portal-to-portal day, which 
includes a half-hour paid for lunch. The 
pay of his Clay-Leslie cousin, on the 
other hand, doesn’t start until he 
reaches the coal face itself, his lunch is 
on his own time, and the pay clock 
stops ticking when he lays down his 
pick, not when he leaves the mine 
property. Furthermore, he gets no 
fringe benefits at all. 

Incidentally, the Clay-Leslie miner 
averages about the same seven tons per 
man-day in his longer day that the 
UMW man in a more mechanized 
mine does in his shorter one. That cost 
factor is erased by the lower Clay- 
Leslie pay, and the fact that the Clay- 
Leslie mine has much less to pay per 
ton in overhead. 

UMW, in continuing its side of the 
Clay-Leslie story, indignantly denies 
that the local miners and their families 
are not interested in unionization. It 


surances” 
two-vcear 


claims to. have “sufficient a 
of interest to justify a costl 
organizing drive. 

The union charges that “acts of vio 

lence against UMW members” have 
scared miners away from admitting the 
interest. The union has protested to 
Kentucky’s Gov. Lawrence Wetherby 
that a “reign of terror” exists in which 
“UMW representatives and members 
have been shot, beaten, arrested, and 
their homes and union halls dyna 
mited.”” The union asked the governor 
to investigate, charging that “‘it is useless 
to ask local officials to do anything.” 
e March of 500—UMW organizing ef- 
forts, started in 1949, reached a peak 
two years ago when some 500 miners 
from as far as 90 mi. away staged a 
“march” on the Leslie county mines. 
The Leslie operators still charge that 
the march was stirred up and backed by 
operators of unionized mines elsewhere 
in Kentucky. 

In any case, dense picket lines were 
thrown around at least two mines at 
Hvden, the center of the county's min 
ing. Some damage was done and some 
men were hurt, beforé Clay Bishop, a 
leader among the Leslie operators, se- 
cured an injunction against such picket- 
ing. 

Late last spring, a federal grand jury 
in Lexington indicted some 30 of the 
“invaders” on charges of being mixed 
up in the violence. Trial is set for 
November, but at least one of the men 
accused will not face the court. Charles 
Vermillion, an organizer, was shot and 
killed on Aug. 5 as he sat in his car on 
a lonely Leslie County road. Vermillion 
had been wounded earlier in another 
ambush. 
¢ Not Too Harsh—Against this back 
drop of menace and violence, the aver 
age miner lives a life that is not too 
tough by Kentucky mountain standards. 
Take the case of Clay Dobson (pictures, 
pages 92 and 93). Dobson owns his 
oe and a couple of acres. He shares 
the house with his four small children, 
plus two grown daughters and their four 
children 

Entertainment for him and his like is 
scantv. Radio reception is poor, ‘TV 
almost impossible. Movies are third 
rate; dances impossible because, as one 
voung wife complained, “they always 
break up in fights.” Baseball is popular 
but hampered because “not 
enough leve) ground for a grave, much 
less a diamond.” 

Unlike most mining areas, the 
counties have almost no company stores 
or houses—which eliminates a frequent 
source of antiboss feeling. The mines 
let their workers have coal for fuel free 
except for the trucking. Mostly, the 
miners save haulage and just pick up 
the stuff at their doorsteps. ‘That's be 
cause the trucks that speed the coal 
from the mine to tipple can be counted 


there’s 


two 
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OIL REFINING "ROUND THE CLOCK is only one of | to meet the varied needs of a wide range of processes. The 
many chemical process industries which consume vast quan- right combination of composition and porosity assures max- 
tities of catalyst carriers or supports to promote efficient imum dispersion of the catalyst, while high chemical stability 
chemical reaction. CARBORUNDUM® makes catalyst supports and great mechanical strength assure long support life. In 
of the “man-made minerals” available in 17 different com- both fixed-bed and fluid-bed applications, CARBORUNDUM 
positions and three different degrees of porosity, the better catalyst supports are widely used throughout the industry 
Produced by the Refractories Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals” ? 


THE BEAUTY OF A BRIAR PIPE is no acci- 
dent. Bowls, tops, shanks — even the plastic or hard 
rubber mouthpieces — are roughed and finished with 
abrasive paper. Leading pipe manufacturers buy 
CARBORUNDUM silicon carbide abrasive paper in rolls 
from which they cut special shapes as sizes for use 
on flat or “French” wheels. 

Made by the Coated Products Division 


PURER STEEL is che constant goal of leading steel 
company metallurgists, who are striving to increase 
the quality of steel without adding saleneniely to 
cost. They are powerfully aided by PERROCARBO,® a 
special formulation of one of CARBORUNDUM's “man- 
made minerals,” which does a remarkable job of 
purifying molten steel by carrying off metallic oxide - 
impurities into the slag 

Manvufa, tured by the Bended Products and Grain Division 


ears | en || Weite 1 CARBORUNDUM 
28-PAGE 800 o ° 
describing how imag- _ minerals rite to REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


inative thinking— 
yours and ours—can 


put “man arty for help on your problems that 


erals'' to work for 

you. Write for it on UNDUM 
your business letter by CARBOR 

head. No obligation, - 

of course 


“man-made minerals” may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 139, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.————— 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « A 
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It’s full steam ahead—clear sailing—for those companies who 


come to Wolverine for tubular products of copper, copper-base 


alloys, aluminum, or electric-welded steel. 


For example, Wolverine produces a complete range of sizes, rem- 
pers and alloys in tubing to convey oil, gases, chemicals and water. 


Then there are special items like Capilator*—the Wolverine capil- 
lary tube for restriction purposes, plug drawn, and manufactured 
to inside diameters ranging from .026” to .080” and held to a 
tolerance of .001”. And there is Wolverine Trufin**—the integral- 
finned tube which provides a maximum amount of heat transfer 
surface compactly arranged in a minimum area, 


Finally, Wolverine saves time and materials for many firms with 
the Spun End Processt—a unique method for partially or com- 
pletely closing the ends of tubes. 


Let Wolverine help you sound out your tubing requirements and 
select che right tube for yous application, 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., pro- 

ducers of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper-base alloy, 

aluminum and electric-welded steel. 1469 Central Avenue, Detroit, 

Michigan.— Plants in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 
** Wolverine Trufin and the Wolverine Spun End 


Process avoilable in Canada through the 
Unifin Tube Co., London, Ontario. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. © 


tA PATENTED PROCESS RE. 22465 





“...a truck is usually driven 


by its owner... 
COAL starts on p. 90 
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to spill part of the load on every corner. 
¢ The Truckers—That trucking is an 
industry in itself, satellite to the mines. 
The trucks are big 10-wheeled jobs, 
carrying 17 to 19 tons per load, three 
to four loads per day. ‘The price varies 
according to distance and the condition 
ot the side roads, averages about $1.25 
a ton. 

The trucks—there are some 250 of 
them—are usually driven by their own- 
ers. For instance, Clay Dobson’s son 
and near neighbor is an owner-driver. 
Quite apart from the usual difficulties 
of driving over tough mountain roads, 
the truckers face a peculiar problem of 
their own: fire. The trucks and their 
cargos have a bad habit of going up in 
smoke. The causes are many: overheat- 
ing from an unnoticed flat tire on one 
of the many rear wheels, excessive back- 
firing because the driver is using com- 
pression as a brake. 

Starting in the rear, the fires are well 

aflame before the driver notices any 
thing. By then it’s too late to do any- 
thing. The driver usually ditches his 
truck and walks away unhurt; the 
load may burn for days. The highway 
from Hyden to the railroad at Man- 
chester, in Clay County, is dotted with 
such burned-out hulks. 
e Tight Little Economy—The truckers, 
like the miners and the operators, are a 
highly independent lot, without a 
semblance of organization among them- 
selves. Yet collectively, the three groups, 
plus the tipple: owners add up to a 
rather efficient little cconomy 

The operator, paying nonunion wages 
-and emphatically not paying the 40¢ a 
ton welfare rovalty that UMW exacts 
—is able to deliver his coal to the tipple 
at between 15¢ and 22¢ less than the 
unionized mine price. And that despite 
having to pay the trucker. Part of his 
advantage often lies in being able to 
lease the coal land for a lower than 
usual royalty, because of its distance 
from the railroad. 

At the tipple, the Clay-Leslie coal 
picks up a further price advantage, be- 
cause the tipple worker is also on a 
nonunion wage scale. Thus when the 
tipple operator comes to sell the coal 
to the consumer, he can shave another 
20¢ to 40¢ from the standard price. 

That means that his sales agent has 
between 35¢ and 62¢ a ton to play 
with in underselling unionized com- 
petitors. 
¢ Flexibility—The tipple operator en- 
joys another very solid advantage, which 
springs from his small size. It works 
hike this: 

Clay-Leslie mines, like most others, 
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The Mallory Converter 
Gives Any Set All the New 
UHF Channels... Not Just One! 


LL UF stations on the air in 

your area—now and in the fu- 
ture—are at your finger tips, simply 
by adding a Mallory Converter to 


your TY set, 


The connection is easily made with 
no internal changes in’ your set. 
Actually it is far simpler than other 
methods which adapt your set for 


only a single new channel. 


The easy way... the once-and-for- 


all way... to prepare for complete 
LIK reception is with a Mallory 
Converter. It has proved outstand- 


ingly satisfactory in thousands of 


P.R. MALLORY 


homes where UHF stations are on 
the air. 


The evolution of the LITE Converter 
is typical of developments that have 
made Mallory a leader in the fields of 
electronics, electrochemistry and 


specialized metallurgy. 


Mallory components, precision de- 


signed and precision built. have 


helped manufacturers set new stand- 
ards of performance in’ electronic 
office equipment... TV and radio 
hearing aids... 


sets... transistor 


guided missiles... automatic home 


appliances... trucks and railroad cars. 


& CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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ut costs! 


Do you know how many moves it takes to build your product? Count 
them some time ... remembering as you do that every move costs money. 

You'll see why, in most plants, materials handling accounts for 20% of 

manufacturing costs. We’ve been helping industry cut these costs for over 40 
years ... by moving materials “thru-the-air” with P&H Electric Hoists. 


” 


And now PsH has re-emphasized its leadership in “thru-the- 
air” handling, with this new Zip-Lift. It’s a true wire rope hoist, 
with all the traditional PaH quality ... with new simplified 
rope control, greater overload protection, lower cost! It offers 
new savings to thousands of users—for thousands of locations. 
If faster, effortless handling can speed production in your plant, 
it’s high time to see your P&H Hoist Dealer. Let PaH give you 
a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN _ 
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PREFABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HOISTS SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 














has the unfortunate 


habit of going to the extr 

trouble of engineering mors 
quality into its furnaces than the 
application might indicate 
Unfortunate for Salem-Brosius, 
but fortunate for you. Prices being 
equal, you, as a custome! 

can hardly lose from an extra 
measure of good design and sturdy 
construction that assure 

greater production, longer 


and easier operation 


Take the case of the controlled 
atmosphere small-parts hardening 
furnace shown here, for 
Salem-Brosius is justifiably 
well-known. Users find tha 
precise heating, complete atmos- 
phere control, and rapid and high 
capacity materials handlin 

mean better production. Why not 
take advantage of our bad habit 
of extra quality. Send us 

an inquiry for this or any other 


type of heat-treating furnace now. 


Controlled -atmosphere small-parts hard 
ening furnace segment of a 
harden, quench and drau 


sburgh 
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...@ lot of big coal buyers 
like to buy less than their 
needs, and then pick up fa- 
vorably priced odd lots...” 
COAL starts on p. 90 


deliver run-of-the-mine coal to the tip- 
ple. When this is screened, about 25% 
is the small (quarter inch) and least de- 
sirable size. The other and larger sizes 
are easily salable for good prices. But 
the tipple man has to sell all his grades 
at once. If the least desirable size can’t 
be moved, it will pile up, creating an 
impossible storage problem. 

Now, it is obvious that it is casier to 
find a niche in the vast coal-buying com- 
plex for a few hundred tons of quarter- 
inch coal than it is to place thousands. 
It’s a lot easier when you are perfectly 
able to shade the selling price and still 
make money. Especially since a lot of 
big coal buyers like to buy less than 
their needs, and then pick up favorably 
priced odd lots. 

It is when a Clay-Leslie agent offers 
to fill in such a gap—or to dispose of 
his own surplus—below the main con- 
tract price that the counties’ diminutive 
production begins to have its giant 
effect on the national price structure. 
Suppose a Clay-Leslie agent sells 1,000 
tons of quarter-inch coal to a big buyer 
for $7.40 a ton, shading the buver’s 
major contract by 10¢ a ton. The buyer 
is pretty sure that he can go back to the 
Clay-Leslie man for more of the same. 
That gives him a club over his regular 
supplier at the next contract talk. And 
it tends to depress the whole national 
price of coal, which is just what any 
good buycr wants to do. 
¢ Quick Decisions—Small size gives the 
Clay-Leslie people another advantage: 
flexibility of decision. If the sales agent 
for one of the huge companies had a 
chance to win a contract by shaving a 

rice—and the big fellows often do- 
he would have to go through channels, 
a whole maze of them. H the order 
were big cnough, a directors’ mecting 
might have to be called before a decision 
could be made. Not so the Clay-Leslie 
agent. One quick phone call to the tip- 
ple operator—perhaps another quicker 
one to the mine operator—and the 
answer is given. No channels, just one 
boss talking to another. 

The Clay-Leslie tipple owners have 
another shrewd way of improving their 
special position. The agents of union- 
ized mines have no hesitation in slash- 
ing sharply at one another’s business. 
But the agents of the 15 or 16 Clay- 
Leslie tipples stay strictly out of each 
other’s paths. That way, with no shadow 
of formal organization, they still present 
a de facto united front for the exploita- 
tion of their special advantages. 
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Layne service covers 
everything needed for an 
economical water supply 


In industry, where independent water 
systems are often a necessity, the 
dependability of Layne Wells and 
Pumps has been proven over and over. 
Leading industrial concerns through 
out the nation always turn to Layne 
for expansion of their water supplies 

. and frequently consult Layne 
engineers in selecting plant sites where 
water is available in the quantity and 
quality needed. 


Undivided Responsibility 

Layne’s world-wide experience in sup 
plying complete water systems for 
industrials and munic ipalities may be 
of service to you. Every phase of water 
development is directed by qualified 
engineers .. . from exploratory surveys 
and tests to the drilling of wells and the 
installation of Layne Pumps. Beyond 
that, Layne offers its customers a con 
tinuous maintenance service. 

Do your operations require thou- 
sands or millions of gallons of water 
per day? In either case, Layne will be 
glad to discuss your water supply and 
offer their recommendations. 


For information on any phase of water development, modernization, 


maintenance or pump equipment, consult your nearest Layne Associate 
Company. Or write Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis 8, Tenn. 


WATER WELLS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


Layne Associate Companies Throughout the World 
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people, more problems for city planners. 


Rome, Ga., Takes 





. Proposed Ocstanaula River rie 
10 mi. out, at Bell's Ferry. 
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General Electric Co. @ 
$30-million 


10 miles 


* Rome Kraft Co. 
$30-million 


Georgia Power Co. 
$40-million 
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of Rome, Ga., is bustling Broad Street. Along it you can see a small 
city adjusting as big industry moves in, bringing more cars, more 


Existing 


one one tu ta Te 


still like to perch on chairs 


SITTERS in front of the local hotel 


and ogle neighbors, but .. . 


New Industry 





Main business district 





4 5 





LOCATION midway between Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., and Atlanta (map, lower left) was a selling point when Rome leaders sought new 


plants. 


102 


Power from the three rivers (map, right) will feed factories (map, top left). 
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This is a typical scene 
PAL DC-6B or DC-6 

of comfort and well-beir 
air travelers have learne 


pect when they fly PAL. 


A new experience 
when you fly PAL t 
or India — an experien 
fort, attentive service 
bility unsurpassed ir 

air travel 


Dependable DC-6B 
sleeper planes, ex 
pilots and delicious 
tary cocktails, snacks 
meals are added 
experienced traveler 


FASTER TEMPO is in the cards with completion soon of three major plants 


costing $100-million. By careful planning of transportation, 
water supply, and the like, town leaders hope to smooth the transition as . . 


in Its Stride 


(Story continues on page 104) 


Twice weekly departure from Sa 
Francisco to Manila via Hor Wake 
and Guam, connecting (alter brief lay 
over) with PAL flights to Hong Kong 
Taipei, Okinawa, Tokyo, Bangkok, Ca 
cutta, Pakistan, Tel Aviv and Europe 


For reservations, consult your Trove 
Agent or 


7 
PuiLiPPine AiR Lines 


ROUTE OF THE OrienteStar? 
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SAN FRANCISCO + WN 
CHICAGO + WASHIN 
 |OS ANGELES « H 

* 
LABOR RELATIONS precedent for area has been set at Anchor Rome Mills, where Ry 


; . , * 
every Tuesday workers hold confab with manager Loyd Rice on company progress. Key yy oF . 
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more Space all on one floor 
more CXhibILOFS nearly 500 
easily accessible centrally located 


i ee ee eee 





Your executives, engineers, research and 
production men will an unequalled op- 
portunity to get first hand information at 
this important exposition. 

Nowhere can y get so much valuable 
information on the latest chemical process- 
ing devel mts, in so short a time and so 
vividly. P' NOW TO ATTEND AND 
BRING YOUR ASSOCIATES. 


TH 
24 EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1015 


| NOV. 30 +0 DEC. 5 | 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
and CONVENTION HALL 


Application forme for hotel scrommodstions are available by writing to 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY 
480 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


You think it’s because she's beautiful and 
charming ... But, no! It's because, since 
she got her Neva-Clog Stapler, his files 
are neat, complete and orderly. And he’s 
not disturbed by the noisy pounding on 
old desk-type fasteners. 


ASK YOUR COMMERCIAL STATIONER 
TO SHOW YOU NEVA-CLOG 


_he realized he was the only 





N-C INDUSTRIAL FASTENING 


Neva-Clog plier-type Staplers seal pockages, 
bogs, affix labels and tags, join heavy fabrics, 
light woods, plastics, etc.—eften faster, cheaper 
than any other method. 








Write, on your letterhead, 
requesting stapler for free trial. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC, 
510 Logan Street, Bridgeport 1, Conn. 








Rome Gets $100-million 
Worth of New Plants 


(Story starts on page 102) 


Industrial expansion in a small city 
gencrally is a frightening thing for town 
planners. It rips apart the landscape 
and antiquates facilities. ‘The influx of 
a horde of strangers connected with the 
new plants cuts up the delicate eco- 
nomic, cultural, and social fabric. 

But that doesn’t have to happen. 
¢ As the Romans Do—In a small green 
city in northwestern Georgia not long 
ago, a recently arrived employee of a 
new plant was working around his lawn 
on a quict Sunday morning. Suddenly 
person 
around, All his neighbors had gone to 
church, 

Recalling the incident, he said he 
hadn’t been much of a churchgoer 
where he had come from, up north. 
But the next Sunday he was “in church 
with his family. Now he’s teaching a 
Sunday school class. 

Incidents such as that have set the 
pattern of adjustment in Rome, Ga., 
as the city has experienced an indus- 
trial expansion. The face of Rome is 
changing this year with the erection 
of three plants costing a total of $100- 
million near a city of only 30,000 peo- 
ple. But the industrial expansion is 
conforming to Rome’s own pattern— 
a 119-vear-old pattern sensibly observed 
or sensibly disregarded as conditions 
warrant. 


I. Enter Industry 


To this river city, situated about 70 
miles from and midway between Chat- 
tanooga, ‘I’enn., and Atlanta, have come 
these new plants: 

¢ General Electric Co., with a 
$30-million transformer factory three 
miles northwest of town. Eventually, it 
will employ about 1,800, mostly drawn 
from the existing labor supply in the 
area. Shipments are scheduled to begin 
next January. 

¢ Rome Kraft Co., jointly owned 
by Mead Paper Corp. and Inland Con- 
taincr Corp., with a facilitv also cost- 
ing $30-million, about eight miles west 
of town on the Coosa River. It is ex- 
pected to be in full swing producing 
paperboard liners for corrugated boxes 
by the middle of next year, and will 
cmploy 650, who will share a $2-million 
annual payroll. 

¢ Georgia Power Co., with its 
$40-million Plant Hammond about two 
miles farther along the Coosa. When 
completed next year, it will have a 


300,000-kw. capacity, equaled by only 
one other power plant in the state. 

¢ Early Entrants—Industry isn’t en 
tircly new to Rome. Flovd County, of 
which it is the county seat, has mor 
than 10,000 factory workers and several 
large plants: Pepperell Mfg. Co., em 
ploying about 3,000; Burlington Mills 
Corp., about 1,600; Anchor Rom«c 
Mills, about 1,000; Celanese Corp. of 
America, about 1,200; and Georgia’s 
largest furniture producer, Fox Mfg. 
Co. 

Three years ago Rome’s industrial ex 
pansion really started when the Dixic 
Corp. moved in. It now claims to b« 
the South’s largest independent alumi 
num extrusion plant and has expanded 
eight times. 

«Same Old Town?—In all, the Rom« 
arca has more than 100 enterprises 
ranging from a casket manufacturer to 
a producer of hand trucks. So Romans 
have had time to get used to industry 
since cotton ceased to be king. But 
have thev got used to the idea of ab 
sorbing upwards of 3,000 new factor 
workers, one-third the present force? 

QOld-timers will tell vou ves Ask 
them how the city has changed and 
the answers strike a theme: “Lots of 
new faces. More activity all around. 
But come to think of it, Rome hasn’t 
changed much. It’s pretty much the 
same old town.” 


ll. Breaking with the Past 


Rome has changed 
you look back far from an 
agricultural seat to a stove-manufactur 
ing center, to a big-industry complex 
But like the present evolution, all of 
the changes have come through a grad 
ual process. Romans, they tell you in 
that corner of Georgia, are deliberat« 
people. They reserve decisions until 
thev have carefully weighed the future 
in terms of the past. 

e With Tact—Onc of the foremost 
thoughts in the minds of the leaders of 
the new industry drive is to avoid 
hurting the feelings of the old folks 
This is true even though many of 
these leaders are not native Romans 

Take Harold Clotfelter. He’s been in 
Rome 20 vears. He is chairman of the 
industrial committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the aim of his com 
mittee is to keep Rom« 
without changing the attitude and at 
mosphere of the old town 


considerably if 
enough 


progre SSIVC 
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Today you can stand at First Avenue 
at the western end of town and look 
up a free-flowing Broad Strect that is 
believed to be the third-widest street 
in the entire South (three traffic lanes 
on cach side, plus angle parking on 
both sides). But until last year, smack 
in the middle of the street and 
separated by a few blocks, were two 
large Confederate monuments. They 
were part of Rome’s tradition, but they 
were also in the way of heavier traffic 
stemming from the new industries. 

The “expansionists” didn't propose 
to tear down the monuments; only 
move them to the town cemetery al- 
ready dotted with historic memorials. 
They persuaded the reluctant D.A.R. 
and United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy to agree if a traffic survey 
recommended the change. It did, of 
course. So early this year the traffic- 
scarred monuments were refurbished 
and rededicated at the cemetery. The 
ladies now say that’s where they should 
have been all along. 
¢ Ready and Eager—Rome _ leaders 
have a knack of using the past as a 
springboard for changes. Industry first 
sprang up in the town after the Civil 
War, with stove manufacturing taking 
the lead. At onc time it was the largest 
employer (approximately 2,000) and 
produced 110,000 stoves a year. But 
the industry didn’t change with the 
times. ‘The market for wood-burning 
ranges and pot-bellied stoves dwindled. 

Chamber of Commerce leaders went 
to the largest stove manufacturer and 
suggested he modernize his plant and 
product. He said he was too old to start 
over. 

That was the cue for chamber people 
to start their program to lure other 
industry. They rounded up $10,000 
and did some hard selling—always 
winding up, if possible, by showing 
the prospect around Rome. Here's 
what they have to offer: 

¢ Ample power from the Coosa 
River. This river is formed at Rome by 
the converging of the Oostanaula and 
Etowah. Once they _ periodically 
flooded the town. Now a dam across 
the Etowah and levees along the 
Coosa’s banks has turned them into 
a power - source. 

e A labor reserve in Flovd County 
of approximately 4,000, many with in- 
dustrial experience. This could be in 
creased by a slackening at Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp.’s huge plant at Marietta, 
nearly 50 miles away. Approximatels 
1,000 of Lockheed’s people already 
live in the Rome trading area. 

e Transportation facilities — sur- 
prisingly heavy for a city of Rome’s 
size: 16 freight and four passenger 
trains daily; 27 motor freight lines 
maintaining 11 terminals; 55 Grey- 
hound buses through town cach day. 

And the expansion salesmen, if thes 
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INDUSTRY Lives by the 


Two basic fundamentals of all modern 
Mejallic Stondard ~~ mechanical equipment manufacture are 
ee ! (1) Standards of measurement and (2) 


131, Contry Devices to apply those standards. 
Without them, interchangeability could not be achieved. 
Without them, the production line would be impossible. 
Without them, usable replacement parts couldn't be made. 


Without them, the majority of mechanical 
assemblies would be economically pro- “ioe 
hibitive in human effort and time. Micrometer 1867 
ae 


Without them, science could never have 
advanced beyond mere speculation, and 
engineering would be unknown. — 


Standards of measurement ore made by 
law, and tend to be static. Measuring de- 
vices are created and continually improved 

-- by ingenuity superimposed 


on practical experience. The Vievel Gage 
incorporating the 
Reed Mechanism, 


Sheffield has had the privi- 1933 
lege of active participation in the progress 
of precision which has brought the United 


The Precisionsire States to outstanding leadership in this field. 
Flow Type 


Air Gage, 1940 Industry lives by the inch. 


Gage Division, The Sheffield Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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FORCE 


OF NECESSITY 


Send for the Tolhurst booklet — 
“100 Years of Centrifugal Advancement.’ 


Other A. M. and M. products: U. &. Govges, Gotham Instru- 
ments, Niegera Pressure Leaf Filters, Riehle Testing Ma- 
chines, Troy leoundry Machinery, DeBothezot Fans and 
Ventilating Equipment, AvtoBAR Liquor Dispensers. Man- 
ganese, Lead, Zinc, Silver 


AMERICAN MACHINE A 





Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


360° Rotation 

















Industrial Jib Cranes your best buy. 


Industrial manufactures 6 other types of Jibs and many models 
of Overhead Traveling Cranes to cover every need. Consult with 
Industrial for cranes to solve your material handling problems. 


From the clothes you wear to the 
oil in your car's crankcase, practically 
everything you use has been proc- 
essed by centrifugal force, generated 
by a centrifugal machine. Over 100 
years ago, the first Tolhurst cen- 
trifugals provided the answers to 
drying, separating and other process- 
ing problems that couldn't be solved 
in any other way. Today, Tolhurst 
centrifugals, made by a division of 
American Machine and Metals, Inc., 
are standard equipment wherever a 
centrifugal operation is required. 
There is no major American industry 
in which they do not play a promi- 
nent role. 


METALS, INC. 


g Closely Knit Divisions 


HEAVY DUTY 


JIB CRANES 


Precision engineered and built 
for smooth efficient o 


eration 





Industrial PBM self-supported Jib Cranes are of all welded steel construction, 
rotate 360 degrees and have capacities up to 12,000 Ibs. The rotating steel 
head revolves on 4 rollers and 9 precision ball bearings resulting in extremely 
smooth operation—unsurpassed by any ofher crane of its type. The high stand- 
ard of workmanship and material, coupled with reliable performance make 


Write 
for 
Catalog 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





TOWN STATUE, Romulus and Remus, is 


relic that has survived streamlining. 


choose, can also point out that Rome 
is making plans to handle the human 
side of industrial growth 


lll. Grappling with Growth 


Romans went into their selling 
campaign with their eyes open to what 
an influx of new residents means. One 
example is Floyd County's $1.5-million 
bond issue to finance improvements. 

First they decided what they needed 

and how much it would cost. Then 
they arranged for disposal of the bonds 
at a 2.4% interest rate, contingent 
upon approval of the issue by the 
voters. This past July the bond issue 
won hands down. 
e Smoothing Rough Spots—With 
money and planning, here’s what 
Romans have done about the customary 
sore spots in industrial expansion: 

Traffic. Each day 26,000 cars move 
through Rome. Removal of the two 
monuments in Broad Strect was the 
first step to smooth this flow. Next 
will be construction of: three new 
bridges across the river (see map, page 
102). The Oostanaula span will cost 
$150,000; the Coosa, $200,000; the 
Etowah, $550,000. These bridges will 
supplement the existing four and re- 
place two old ferries, so that Rome can 
reroute trafic away from the heart of 
town. 

The bond issue is making these’ im- 
provements possible without a_ tax 
rate increase. County Board Chairman 
C. G. Kirkland figures that, with. the 
bonds, the county can accomplish in 
34 years what ordinarily would require 
20 years without a tax boost. 

With the growth of traffic has come 
an increase in violations. This is 
straining Rome’s 36 policemen and two 
detectives—but facilities to handle law 
enforcement have been provided. Court- 
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A WORLD OF SKILL IN 


© N E- iia 


In the hands of the Qualified Elec- 
trical Contractor—your local NECA 
member—lies the skill born of years 
of work and learning. From imagi- 
native engineering and hard practi- 
cal application comes his ability to 
build more efficient electrical sys- 
tems. Within a NECA Contractor’s 
reach are the new-born techniques 
and vast resources of a half-century- 
old service organization. Within his 
grasp is the capacity to do a com- 


plete electrical service job in the 
least time for the lowest cost. 


All these advantages are symbolized 
by the seal that marks his place of 
business and his projects. Lock for 
this symbol next time you need elec- 
trical service. 


Ask your local NECA contractor 
for a written guarantee on work- 
manship and materials. 
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QUALIFIED 
ELECTRICAL 


THAT SYMBOLIZES 
ELECTRICAL 
SATISFACTION 


WATIOWAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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«+» MAKES 
WALLS BRIGHTEN HALLS 


tural Corrugated glass in 

Cl le ee 

stactured by O E Stelzer Com 

‘y. South Bend, indiana These moldings 
enhance appearance, contribute ease of in 
ttallation and amplify design possibilities 


In its new office building, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company has found 
that walls of Structural Corrugated gloss by 
Mississippi are good business. The gleam- 
ing, translucent partitions flood hallways 
and offices with borrowed light and create 
a modern, efficient and pleasant working 
atmosphere. Offices seem larger, too. And 
these Structural Corrugated glass panels 
are so easy to maintain...they clean 
easily... never need painting... never 
wear out, Glass always looks good. 


For new construction or the modernization 
of existing facilities, consider the many 
applications of rolled, figured and wired 
glass by Mississippi. Available in a wide 
variety of patterns and surface finishes 
wherever quality glass is sold. 





There is no Substitute for GLASS! 


It is non-combustible... 
rigid ... doesn't sag or warp. it has a per- 


won't burn. It is 


manently hard, impervious surface, not 
affected by time, abrasion or exposure to 
the elements. It won't corrode or stain. It 
resists chemicals — acids, solvents, etc. It is 
easily installed, maintained and cleaned by 
conventional methods. 








Send today for free catalog, 
“Figured Glass by Missis- 
sippi.”’ Samples on request. 
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... planners have pitched 
in to find accommodations 
for newcomers .. .” 


ROME starts on p. 102 


house expansion to the tune of 
$200,000, and revamping the jail at a 
cost of $150,000 will be financed by 
proceeds from the bond issue. 

Water. The existing city water works 
system was installed a dozen years ago, 
when daily usage was around 3-million 
gal. The system was designed to supply 
6-million gal. daily, and everyone 
thought that would be sufficient for 
the next 50 years. Right now con 
sumption is running about 5-million 
gal. a day. 

So, a full year before completion of 
the new industrial program brings 
another upswing in consumption, 
Rome’s planners have already sat down 
to figure out how and to what extent 
the water works and sewage systems 
will have to be enlarged. 

Education. Rome’s population has 
grown evenly and somewhat slowly 
relative to its industrial growth. In 1900 
the city count was 14,035, and county 
population 33,113. In 1920, the figures 
were 14,150 and 39,841: in 1940, 26, 
282 and 56,141. The 1950 census 
tabulated 29,617 and 62,917 

But there has been a populatiow shift 
in the county toward the city reflected 
in the schools. In 1939 the citv schools 
had 5,805 students in 128 classrooms 
with 126 teachers. This year 6,453 
students had 175 classrooms and 180 
teachers. In the same period, county 
enrollment has dropped from 7,465 to 
7,338. However, the county school 
system has added classrooms and 
teachers so an influx of new families in 
the suburbs probably could be absorbed 
without much strain. 

Housing. Except for a shortage in 
boarding house rooms, housing is 
adequate and Rome’s planners have 
pitched in to find accommodations for 
the newcomers. New construction is 
under way, and real estate prices have 
been kept within bounds. New houses 
are priced in two ranges: $6,000- 
$12,000, and $10,000-$20,000. Rentals 
are holding steady at $45-$50 monthly 
for one-bedroom units and a maximum 
of $82.50 for larger quarters. 

Health. Floyd County hosp‘tal will 
be enlarged with $250,000 taken from 
proceeds of the bond issue. 

Labor Relations. Rome’s industry 
is predominantly nonunion. To get an 
idea of the situation, vou have to look 
back. About six vears ago, a labor dis 
pute closed Anchor Rome Mills and 
the company was sold to a firm that 
planned to resell the equipment. At 
that point, Lovd H. Rice, a Roman 


and experienced mill executive, per- 
suaded Alabama Mill Inc., of 
Birmingham, to buy Anchor Rome. 
Rice was installed as manager. 

A good clue to Rice’s approach to 
labor is the fact that every ‘Tuesday 
morming at 9:00 a.m., 25 or 30 mill 
hands picked at random gather with 
Rice in the coffee shop. He sits down 
and opens the company records, tells 
how much they made or lost on the 
last contract, why he didn’t take that 
job the other day, and discusses the 
company’s operations in terms of 
steady jobs for the employees 

There has never been labor trouble 

under Rice and—possibly with an eve 
on the situation at Anchor Rome 
workers in several neighboring plants 
have voted down union movements. 
e Slow But Sure—As Romans sec it, 
this all adds up to the fact that Rom« 
can swallow big chunks of new industr 
without choking because they stop to 
chew before each bit 

Chamber of Commerce leaders say 
they are going to slow down for a 
while on their efforts to coax 
industry into the area. ‘They want to 
get caught up with what has happened 
to date, make sure things don’t get out 
of hand. 

Broad Street symboliz what has 
been going on. You walk along and it 
looks modern in every respect, with 
outlets of national chains (Ward’s, 
Sears, Pennev) in shinv new. stor 
fronts. Above the ground floor the 
facade hasn’t changed much in vears, 
and behind the glistening, ncon-lighted 
fronts arc the same old buildings 


MOre 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





Maryland’s State Planning Commission 
has just published a new Inventory of 
Available Industrial Plants in the state. 
Some 226 plants comprising more than 
430,000 sq. ft. are listed. Of these, 201 
are in the Baltimore area; four, includ 
ing one plant with more than 37,000 
sq. ft., are in Cumberland. The com 
mission’s address: 100 Equitable Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md 
® 

an exception to c' gencral 
-including the one that taxes 
Kansas has 
just announced its 1953 state property 
tax. The new figure: $1 per $1,000 
valuation, down 11¢ from last year’s 


$1.62 


There’s 
ization 
can only go one wav: up 


I 


e 
Columbus, Ohio, which hasn’t had 
any major additions to its skyline in 20 
years, is about to get three at once. 
They -include new 12-story and 16 
story office buildings and a six-story ad 
dition to the existing eight-story Empire 


Bldg. 
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ankling Bac 


Combination bags manufactured s 3 ( hat doesn’t wast i 


by Kleortone & Cellu-craft. 


a packaging penny 
uses Celanese* Acetate film to sell millions of products 


Here’s a package that appreciates your sales prob- Celanese Corporation of America, Film Depart- 
lem. Half-bag, half-showcase, it’s stripped down to ment |29-], 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
essentials. Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, 
This combination envelope has a glassine back Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
and a crystal-clear, acetate front that stays flat 
and resists age wrinkles and shrinkage. It says 
more for the money because its long life permits % 
quantity purchases at economical prices. ry : 

. ALA , 
Ask your supplier about the Celanese Acetate com- 


bination bag that supplies selling visibility to *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. PACKAGING FILMS 
lingerie, soft goods, notions and variety items. 


VISIT CELANESE BOOTH #11. 3rd Annual Conference & Exhibit Produce Prepackaging Association. The Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Missourl, October 5-8th. 








Looking for an Unusual 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for Clients, Prospects, etc.? — 


Science’s New “Midget 
Miracle” Fire Extinguisher 


} { ERE’S the ideal business gift—unusual, low- 

com, practical. Amazing new Presto’ is no 
bigger than a ilashlight — yet does job of bulky 
fire extinguishers that cost 4 times as much and 
are 8 times as heavy. Ends fires fast as 2 seconds, 
Weighs less than 1 tb. Fits in palm of hand. Easily 
carried in cat or boat. Contains “C.B.,"' new mir- 
acle chemical specified by U. §. Air Force for 
fighting fire on B-29s, B-36s, etc. Works on all 
kinds of fires. Never corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 
years! Over two million sold! 

We'll gladly send a boxed, GIFT WRAPPED 
Presto to every name on your list. Just send list 
with full payment. Only $3.98 each postpaid, in- 
cludin heady wall bracket. (For large quantities, 
write for discounts.) 


MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Dept. 1289, 
201 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





1927 Pacific Northwest Traction Co., an electric interurban line between Bellingham 
and Mt. Vernon, Wash., piggybacked trucks on flatcars. 


Can Railroads and Truckers 


Do truck trailers belong on railroad 
flatcars instead of highways? Is it 
trading with the enemy for a trucker 
to ferry his trailers by rail, or for a 
railroad to give this service? Who’s 
the big gainer from piggyback hauling 
of trucks by rail? 

If you can confidently answer these 
questions you're one in a_ million 
among railroaders and truckers. Both 
industries are divided against them- 
selves. The lion and the lamb see the 
day coming when they'll have to lie 
down together, but they're both 
pretty skittish about it now. 

Pressure for a hybrid truck-rail in- 
dustry is getting strong, though. 
Trafhe congestion, new taxes, new 
restrictions force truckers to look to 
the rails as a way out; loss of other 
business to trucks makes railroads more 
ready to take the half-loaf that trailer 
hauling represents. 

e New Service—On Aug. 13, the 
Chicago & North Western Ry. in- 
augurated — trailer-on-flatear (TOFC) 
service daily between Chicago and 
Green Bay, Wis. The CNW becomes 
the latest recruit to piggyback, though 
only on a test basis. It is handling 
less-than-carload freight in its own 
truck trailers (picture), which pick up 
the stuff from the shipper, go on a 


train ride, and then deliver the freight 
to the consignee. 

The railroad is chiefly 
speeding up l.c.l. freight and cutting 
the costs of handling. Officials say 
the Chicago-Green Bay service cuts 24 
hours from conventional delivery time 
for l.c.l. freight, just about matching 
over-the-road truck time. CNW @ also 
claims a saving in equipment tied up 
by lc.l. service—one flatcar and two 
trailers can do the work of four box 
cars. 

Freight is loaded in such a way that 
a tractor ynit can be hooked up to a 
trailer and start right out on a round 
of deliveries. The drawback is that none 
of the freight can be loaded until the 
last shipment is on hand. But CNW 
executives talk enthusiastically about 
the way the test is going 
¢ Big Deal Afoot—Addition of another 
railroad to trials of TOFC ignificant 
in itself, but even bigger developments 
are in the making. 

Late in August, Rail-T'railer Co. got 
government approval for qu imorti 
zation on 70% of the $21-million 
cost of buying 1,500 flat designed 
specifically for handling trailers. That's 
on top of a similar O.K. for 500 such 
cars to cost $7-million. 

Eugene F. Ryan, presid 


interested in 


of Rail 
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1953 Chicago & North Western Ry. opened the latest trailer-on-flatcar service over- 


night between Chicago and Green Bay, Wis. 


Question: ... 


Make Hay Together? 


¢ ‘The Pennsylvania RR is te- 


Trailer, says he hopes to sign a con- 
tract soon to rent cars and operate 
terminals for a railroad. Contracts for 
construction of the cars are waiting 
upon the closing of this deal. 
¢ Thin Veil—Ryan isn’t saying who'll 
manufacture the cars or what railroad 
he’s dickering with. But anyone who 
can add two and two can take a stab 
at penetrating the mystery. Here are 
the clues: 

¢ Rail-Trailer is a copyrighted 
name used by Ryan’s company—and 
also by General Motors in describing 
its Rail-Highway Coordination Pro 
gram. GM says its Electro Motive Di- 
vision has developed a trailer transport 
car, its Styling Section is working on 
terminals for rail-trailer service. 

¢ GM has been looking for big 
rail equipment business to take the 
place of Electro Motive’s diesel loco 
motive manufacture. ‘The diesél market 
is near saturation. 

¢ GM says it has been working 
with “a large eastern railroad” in the 
Rail-Highway Coordination Program. 

e The Rail-Trailer Co. has made 
revenue studies of TOFC operations 
for two “large eastern railroads”—the 
Pennsylvania (New York-Chicago) and 
the New York Central (Chicago- 
Detroit). 
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ported cager—except for one traffic 
executive—to get TOFC service started 
all over the system. 


1. One Satisfied User 


Since the first loading of trucks and 
trailers on interurban electric railroad 
flatcars in the carly 1920s (picture, page 
110), 15 U.S. roads and two Canadian 
lines have had ‘TOFC service at one 
time or another. Tor most of them, the 
experiment was brief and unhappy: 
‘Trafhe wasn’t well balanced between 
two terminals, or it dwindled away; 
handling costs were too high; lines ran 
into labor troubles. 

Of the surviving piggyback opera- 
tions, only three are more than a year 
old (five have been started in the U.S. 
and Canada during 1953) and only one 
is.being pushed aggressively on a large 
scale. That is the Boston-New York 
‘Trailiner service of the New Haven RR. 
¢ All in One—The New Haven’s experi- 
ence is worth a long look. It combines 
all the good and bad features of piggy- 
back service. And it has the kind of 
happy ending that is luring other roads 
into the field. 

Last year the New Haven hauled 
34,000 truck trailers for a $1.3-million 





Which Twin 
is the 


ony / 


It Might be Worth 
a Fortune to Know 


-IN ADVANCE! 


One of these ‘‘twins’’ (could be 
any kind of part or materia!) 
is perfectly good—the other 
worthless. Why? Because one 
has a tiny crack that went un- 
seen until fina! inspection and 
had to be scrapped. Could this 
happen in your plant? 

If you knew in advance that 
certain parts or materials were 
defective, would you waste 
processing time, labor and 
money on them? 

NOW YOU CAN KNOW, 
thanks to the fast, positive in- 
spection methods developed 
by Magnaflux Corporation for 
cost-cutting process control. 
WRITE US — We'll show you 
how. 


PROCESS CONTROL 

—through Methods by Magnoflux 

FINDS THE “HOW AND WHERE” 

of 

LOWER PRODUCTION 

costs 

Write for this broad cov- A/S 
erage booklet now. “Ses, 
*Registered trade mark / 


MAGNAFLU X* 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 W. Lawrence Avenve, Chicege 31, iinols 
New York 36 * Pittsburgh 36 + Clevelend 18 
Detroit 11 * Deligs 9 © Les Angeles 58 





“...@ more economical way 


of handling less-than-car- 
load freight .. .” 
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M en M ake Progress ae gross. This year the total will be close 
— 





to 50,000 trailers—well over 100 trailers 
a night. The New Haven figures it 
handles this business at a tidy profit, 
though some other railroaders are skep- 
tical of its bookkeeping. Critics also 
contend that the road’s rates are danger- 
ously close to giving truck operators an 
informal kind of subsidy 
“ e Sixteen Years—The New Haven in- 
I lowe rs Bloom A Cain... augurated TOFC service in December, 
o 1937, as a more economical way of 
handling less-than-carload freight be- 
tween its North River pier in New York 
and its Boston terminal. The service 
was opened to common carrier truck 
lines in 1938 and to private and con- 
tract truckers when a tariff was pub- 
lished a few vears later. 
, From the start, the road-saw the im- 
* ' portance of providing service as fast as 
Old M ach i nes S tay Old the trucker could get himself by operat- 
—4 . ing over the parallel highways. So trailer 
trafic has always been carried on fast 
trams. 
¢ Clearing the Way—The New Haven 
had typical problems of equipment and 
right of way. Ordinary flatcars are only 
long enough to carry a trailer and a 
half—and trailers aren’t built to be bi 
But the New Haven had to 
stick to the 40-ft. length because of 


C. sected. 
ivilization continues to advance because each succeeding : aa it 
sharp curves and other factors S 


generation builds on the progress of the old. problem was to get enoug! irs for the 





growing business. 


The equipment prob] has been 


: , licked now. According to Railway Age 
But machin 2 tool , once the have rassed their reak f {fi - : ° ae AS 
. , Y I E setae the New Haven has had 200 flat- 


Plant life propagates its own and the best of the species survive 


. “ » . 4 
ciency, can never bloom again . Their only cure tor old cars each long enough f one tr iiler 
’ 4 l ‘ ° 


age and inefliciency is replacement. and has 200 more under contract 
Ihe new GM flatcars and a type de- 


If ancient, worn out hobbing and threading machines are veloped bv Pullman-Standard accom 


aflecting the profit column in your Annual Report, ask modate two trailers and permit side 
loading. As the New Haven has found 


end-loading of cars, circus-stvle, can be 


He is an expert on hobbing and threading and can make a headache if vou have tring of 10 


your Lees- Bradner representative to suggest a remedy, 


many suggestions for bringing these operations up to date or more cars to be filled 


The New Haven also had to clear all 
its bridge heights along the Boston 
New York route. Man Id bridges 
wouldn’t clear a trailer mounted on a 
flatcar. 

e Labor—As_ might bi ected, rail 
unions are all for piggyback hauling of 
truck trailers, and teamster unions are 
bitterly opposed. Teamster unions in- 
CLEVELAND 11, ONIO, U.S.A. sist on maintaining the number of trucks 
moved over the roads, leaving only ex- 
aa =, _ cess loads to go by rail. 

al . in) a ' Bu, Last summer, the teamsters picketed 
aS ~ Ae the New Haven’s loading yards (BW— 
Aug.9'52,p100) and the road got an 
a rn c injunction against disrupti Mf its serv- 


in your production picture. 

















SH SPLINE HOSRTR ya POTARY HOBBERS HT THREAD MLLER 12S HOBBES Sce. The injunction Was upheld by a 
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NEXT TIME...ORDER SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


f. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 
3. Theyre so soft that many people use them as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 
5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


ScotTissue Towels have an exceptionally high 
(+) EVER PLAY fibre content. This “bulk,” plus generous size and 


iS “QUESS “THE WEIGHT ? double fold, males a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 
rH 


Towels weigh 46 Ibs.* Some paper towels cost 


less fore 3,750 but are 10 to 20 Ibs. lighter*— 
od hence less drying power. Write for more facts. 
allie Scott Paper Company, Dept. BW-1, Chester, Pa, 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
sibbtinatnlase ania Symbol of the right kind of washroom 





Now...a new and 


STRONGER 
MOLDING MATERIAL 


--- highest ever in high-impact phenolic ! 





Durez now offers you a phenolic plastic molding material 
having an impact or shock strength in foot-pounds per inch 
(Izod) ranging up to 27. 





This compares tavorably with some metals. It is several 
times as great as the impact strength of molding compounds 
in general use, the highest impact commercially practical 
in phenolics to date, 





Fiberglas*, the strengthening agent, is used in a manner 
that conserves the industrially valuable properties of Durez 
molding phenolics. 





Known as Durez 16221, the new material invites consider- 
ation for a large variety of applications. It has excellent 
dimensional stability, a high modulus of elasticity, good 
electrical properties and resistance to water, heat, and chem- 
icals. It will withstand far higher service temperatures than 
cellulose-filled materials. 





Fiberglas*- filled Durez 16221 is natural in color, comes in 
dry form, and is readily molded by standard compression 
methods. It produces parts or components having depend- 
ably uniform characteristics. 





As specialists in phenolics for 32 years, we offer you the 
counsel of our field technical staff in investigating the prof- 
itable application of Durez 16221, which is now in com- 
mercial use. 





*Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


| Want More Facts and Figures 2 





Send for folder DUREZ “16221 Natural” 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
4009 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New York 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


_ PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 








PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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... yet the truckers have 
to keep two dangers in 
mind...” 


INDUSTRIES starts on p. 110 


higher court, which slapped a $4,000 
fine on the union. 

Even so, the truck opcrator till con 
sider piggyback service an outlet onl; 
for the overflow. They wait till the end 
of the day before allocating freight to 
the flatcars. Then they sometimes find 
themselves with only a fraction of a 
trailer load, or they have no drivers left 
to take the trailers to the railroad vard 
So it’s a lefthand business for truckers. 
¢ Rates—The New Haven claims it can 
haul a trailer between New York and 
Boston—even at one trailer to a flatcar 
—cheaper than the trucker could send it 
over the road. To insure maximum use 
of flatcar space, however, the road sets 
a $65 minimum charge that discourages 
the smaller, lighter trailers. New 
Haven’s new cars are 40 ft. long, sam« 
as the older ones; trailers run mostly 
between 18 ft. and 35 ft 


ll. Truckers in Middle 


‘Truck operators are on the spot in 
their relations with their traditional rail 
rivals. A trucker can sce immediate 
advantages in consigning his trailers to 
flatcars: 

¢ He works on a tight margin 
Operating expenses take, on a national 
average, 944¢ out of every dollar; only 
54¢ gocs to overhead, management, 
and profit. Even a penny saved in 
costs gives him a softer cushion 

ef latcar service give him a 
chance to make other savings, direct 
and indirect. He avoids expensive traffic 
jams, he can operate more monev- 
making trailers with fewer tractor units, 
he can mect load peaks without laving 
out more monev for men and over 
the-road tractor units. 
¢ Dodging Trouble—More important 
as a matter of public relations, the 
trucker who ships trailers by rail can 
avoid adding to the truck strain on 
highways. Far-seeing truckers fear that 
iegislatures increasingly will retaliate 
with highway tolis, higher taxes, and 
weight restrictions if the volume of 
truck traffic centinues to expand 
e On the Other Hand—Yct the truck 
ers have to keep two dangers in mind 
when thev encourage rail service 

(1) What will be the attitude of 
Dave Beck’s Tcamsters? Up to now, 
it has been hotly antagonistic. ‘Truck 
ers who use TOFC service have had 
to be careful not to lav off men; they 
can only forget to hire replacements 
for men who quit, retire, or die. Ac 
tually, though, thev find there’s little 
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Bump 
that 


accures 
positive 
results 


When fire strikes, seconds 
count...your fire extin- 
guishers must be the right 
type and function properly 
from the very start... failure 
means serious losses. 


The growing popularity of the highly effective pow- 
dered dry chemical fire extinguishing agent may be 
hampered by a drawback ...settling or packing can 
occur after a lapse of time. However, with C-O-TWO 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers there’s no 
chance of this happening. 

The exclusive inverting and bumping design of 
C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers pro- 
vides mechanical breakage of the dry chemical by 
shifting its position in the cylinder. This outstanding 
mechanical breakage, plus continuous inert gas pres- 
sured agitation or fluffing of the skillfully blended free 
flowing dry chemical, guarantee lasting, foolproof fire 
protection. 

No other brand on the market today gives you this 
extra margin for positive results. Inverting and bump- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





ing is only one of many unique design advantages that 
make C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extin 
guishers your best buy for killing flammable liquid 
and electrical fires, as well as surface fires involving 
ordinary combustible materials. 

With C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extin- 
guishers the heat-shielding dry chemical is a non-con- 
ducting, non-abrasive, non-toxic, finely pulverized 
powder compound ... blankets fire instantly. Sizes 
range all the way from 4 to 150 pounds capacity 
all fully approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., Factory Mutual Laboratories and Government 
Bureaus. 

Act now for complete free information on these top 
quality, sure-actirg fire extinguishers. Remember fire 
doésn’t wait ... get the facts today! ' 


¢€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LID. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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The only possible way 
for improvement is 
through new and bet- 


ter tools. resources. 











Everything we 
consume comes 
from natural 
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Between 20 and 25 
million U. S. work- 
ers produce our 
goods and services. 


The only 
things thot 
can change 

are tools. 




















What Is Economic “Good”? 


The social consciousness of the 
worker, politician, businessman, labor 
leader, clergyman, teacher and private 
citizen has probably never been more 
aroused than in recent years. All seek 
“the greatest good for the greatest 
number”, yet often fail to agree on the 
definition of, and means for accom- 
plishing, the goal. 

One of the most clarifying ap- 
proaches has resulted from adding the 
letter ‘’s’ to the word “good”. Food, 
shelter and comfort consist of, or re- 
sult from, goods. Thus, “the greatest 
goods for the greatest number” gives 
society a clear non-controversial defini- 
tion of what it is seeking, at least ma- 
terialistically. More importantly, it re- 
veals the way to achieve the goal. 

Man's material welfare (the goods 
and services available to him) is the 
result of his productivity. Productivity 
is based on three factors: 1) naturel re- 
sources, whose form, place and condi- 
tion are changed by expenditure of 
2) human energy (both muscular and 
mental) and with the aid of 3) tools. 

Man can't appreciably affect the 
quantity and quality of his material re- 
sources or his own energy. But, he can 
do a lot about the quantity and quality 
of his teols. Thus, he has the oppor- 
tunity to acquire almost unlimited 
productivity and goods. 

Tools come into being in a free so- 
ciety only when there is reward for the 
temporary self denial that people must 
practice in order to channel part of their 
earnings away from purchases that 
produce immediate comfort and pleas- 
ure, and into new tools of production. 

Obviously then, laws and rules de- 
signed to help achieve economic jus- 
tice for all will defeat their own 
purpose if they discourage saving and 
investment in tools. 

Among the most dramatic machine 
tools contributing to man’s material 
welfare are the contour sawing ma- 
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MAKING ROUNDS square—a job best 
done by the DoALL band machine. 

chines developed by The DoALL Com- 
pany. These machines, using an end- 
less saw band or other bend tool, are 
used to cut all metals, asbestos, rock, 
glass, rubber, paper, stone, wood, cloth, 
plastics, in fact any material, to any 
shape. They are used in more different 
plants and industries than any other 
type of machine tool. The DoALL 
Company, Des Plaines, Illinois, through 
any of its 38 DoALL Stores will demon- 
strate these machines in any plant free 
of charge. 


WRITE FOR WALL CHART “How Living 
Improves" —free of charge and without ad- 
vertising matter. 
THE DoALL COMPANY 
254 N. Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. 





“...generally, the big truck 
lines are trying to stay in 
the middle . . .” 
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shrinkage in manpower requirements— 
the slack is taken up by the work of 
driving trailers to and from the rail- 
road sidings. 

(2) Will the railroads service 
that’s as good as the trucker can get 
over the road all the way? ‘Trucking 
is highly competitive. A company 
whose freight is delayed on a railroad 
can lose business fast to a rival 

Generally speaking, the big truck 
lines are trying to stay in the middle 
till they see which way these two cats 
—plus state legislatures—decide to jump. 


give 


Ill. Railroads Drag Feet 


To the railroads, TOFC service offers 
just one gain: business that they 
couldn’t hope to get otherwise. This 
business almost has to come out of 
the trucking industry’s share of the 
freight volume. 

According to a General Motors 
study, based on Interstate Commerce 
Commission figures, intercity rail 
freight gained an average of 3.6% a 
year between 1946 and 1951 while 
highway carriers averaged a 62.5% in 
crease per year. Highway volume rose 
from 64-billion ton-miles in 1946 to 
133-billion ton-miles in 195] 

New factories are being built away 

from rail service, GM points out, and 
their freight business can be reached 
by railroads only in collaboration with 
trucking lines. 
e Cost Advantage—Railroads and truck- 
ers both are faced with constantly rising 
costs of operation. But with properly 
designed terminals and flatcars, the 
GM study railroad in operate 
at an advantage in TOFC service. 

Comparing trailer-flatcar service with 
conventional less-than-carload boxcar 
service, GM cites anticipated revenue 
of $39,996.84 per flatcar each year com- 
pared with $6,006 per boxcar in a year. 
That’s for a New York to Chicago 
run with 100 loaded trailers on 50-car 
trains. The big savings of VOFC are 
in higher utilization of rolling stock 
and in terminal handling costs: $16 per 
car per round trip for trailers on flat- 
cars, $112.59 for an l.c.l. boxcar at 
Chicago, and $186.75 for the same car 
at New York. 
¢ Skepticism—Yet railroaders tend to 
go slow on TOFC. The\ ifraid of 
letting the truckers get a foot in the 
door of their remaining freight busi- 
ness. Or clse they're afraid to do any- 
thing that might conceivably help the 
trucking business. 


SAaVS, 
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The Vanishing 


Little by little this picture of the 
More 


equipment to produce food in 


American farmer is disappe aring from our 


national secne, and more our country s farmers are u mg mechanized 
greater Quantity and of better quality 
than ever belore. 


Forty ve ars ago, for example the ave race farmer could produce only enough 
Today 


with less labor and at a | 


to feed eight people. he can proy ide enough to feed fifteen people 


better 
Helping 


chemistry’s important jobs 


wer cost 


ind finer foods of all kinds 


gives him a he Iping 


the farmet! pr rduce More is one of 


American Cyanamid hand 
through the deve lopme nt of improved fe rtilizers, insecticides, weed killers. 


defoliants, soil builders, feed supplements, veterinary products and other aids. 


Here is an example of how chemistry and agriculture today work 
hand-in-hand to make more and better foods available and pomt the way 


toward the solution of many age-old problems of nutrition throughout the world. 


American 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOUMPAN) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 











LINDAH. .. 


TOUGH hauling jobs like this one call for all the 
stamina and rugged construction you can get in a 
motor truck. 

That's why the men on the job prefer Whites for 
all kinds of specialized transportation services 


Whites Make the where trucks mean big business, big payloads. 


: : You may be on a big excavating job, hauling 
Dirt Fly for Lindahl oe Cony oes ns 

building materials or delivering furniture o: 

Whites work in dust, mud and rough. groceries . . . whatever your business, you need 


est of excavating conditions for Lindahl ; : es : , 
Bros., Chicago .. . from small residen- White Specialized Design. You'll understand this 


tial basement to biggest sewer or high- preference for White if you investigate the money- 
way construction job. This White is a z 2 ‘ : ; 

Model WC-2264 six-wheeler tractor Saving, money-earning advantages of an investment 
with a tandem dump semi-trailer with 
16 yard water-level capacity, 18 yard 
end to end. See your White Representative for the facts about 


in White . . . tailored to your business. 
White’s new Payload Procurement Plan aimed to 


achieve the greatest efficiency and economy in 


your work. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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list in specialty papers. 


Comeback for Wisconsin Paper 


An industry that was once all but given up for dead has 


doctored itself back to radiant health. Medicine: new prod- 


ucts and new markets. 


Take a good look at the Wisconsin 
paper industry today, and you'll have 
a tough time believing it was once all 
but written off as a dying venture. 

Wisconsin paper was in bad trouble 
a few decades back. Competition from 
Canada and from the South was knock- 
ing the props out from under it. But 
the state made a comeback. ‘loday, it 
ranks third among all states in paper 
and paperboard tonnage, first in dollar 
sales, first in number of mill employces. 
¢ Down and Up—Hlow was this feat 
accomplished? Wisconsin did it by 
turning to, aml developing, markets for 
new kinds of paper. 

Back in the early 1900s, the Wiseon- 
sin paper industry was in good shape. 
It was producing a big share of the 
nation’s newsprint and book paper re- 
quirements. Then came a blow. A 
reciprocal trade agreement with Can- 
ada opened the U.S. to Canadian news- 
print, duty-free. Wisconsin's mills 
couldn’t compete with Canada’s 
cheaper power, more abundant pulp- 
wood supplies. The state turned away 
from newsprint and started producing 
other kinds of coarse paper—principally 
kraft (brown) paper and butcher paper. 

Then another challenge came up. In 
the late 1920s, the South’s paper indus- 
try began expanding furiously. The 
new southern mills—with bigger, faster 
papermaking machines and abundant 
supplies of pine for pulpwood—all but 
swept Wisconsin’s kraft and butcher 
market away. 
¢ Second Switch—So, again, Wisconsin 
turned to another kind of market. The 
state’s mills slowed down on coarse, 
cheap paper and picked up on more 
expensive specialty and “fine” papers. 
They began turning out high-grade 
printing paper, special types of wrap- 
ping paper, blueprint paper—products 
that required quality rather than vol- 
ume production. 

Ihe idea proved sound. ‘Today, 
Wisconsin ranks first among all states 
in fine paper production, high on the 
Though it’s 
third in paper and board tonnage, it’s 
first in dollar sales—because the fine and 
specialty papers command a high price. 
¢ Nekoosa-Edwards—Behind this story 
of the state are stories of individual 
mills fighting for life. Each mill found 
its own special solution to the prob- 
lems of southern and Canadian com- 
petition. 

Take Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
(Nepco for short). In the 1930s, 
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when competition from the South was 
getting really rough, Nepco’s execu- 
tives started doing some heavy thinking 
about the company’s merchandising 
practices. ‘They came up with this 
fundamental thesis: 

“We can sell for price alone—but 
there the southern mills will beat us 
because their costs are lower; or we can 
strive for consumer acceptance and 
product recognition. ‘That means con- 
vincing customers that it’s to their ad- 
vantage to buy Nepco brand papers.’ 
¢ How—So Nepco’s officers began cast- 
ing about for ways to achieve brand 


acceptance. Technical advances in 
papermaking helped them in_ their 
search, Paper scientists had developed 


methods for bleaching sulphite’ paper 
(white paper of the bichelion variety) 
into higher-grade material _ perfectly 
suitable for writing and office use, and 
for specialty papers used in protecting 
food. In 1936 Nepco started making 
watermarked bond paper in its Port 
Edwards (Wis.) mill. 

Ihe change came rapidly. In 1934 
Nepco had turned out only 3,500 tons 
of so-called fine papers; in 1936 it made 
8,000; in 1939 tonnage was up to 20,- 
500. Nepco’s fine paper output has 
kept rising almost every year since. 

After World War II, Nepco took a 
look at some other markets. It turned 
to waxed paper, special laminated pa- 
pers, oil-treated papers, envelope pa- 
pers, industrial papers made to users’ 
specifications. It also specialized in 
turning out colored papers. 
¢ Sales—All this has produced a marked 
change in the make-up of Nepco’s 
output, and a marked improvement in 
its sales and carnings. hus: 

In the vears 1942 through 1952, the 
proportion of Nepco’s fine and wrap- 
ping paper sales has practically re- 
versed itself. In 1942, 37.2% of 
Nepco’s tonnage was fine paper, 62.8% 
wrapping paper. In 1952, the per- 
centages were 63.7% fine and 36.3% 
wrapping. Yet total tonaage in 1952 
was greater than in 1941—86,278 tons 
against 79,647 tons. 

Effect on dollar sales was even more 
marked—simply because fine paper 
commands a higher peice than wrap- 
ping paper. In 1942 Nepco’s sales 
totaled $9.8-million, 40% of it from 
fine paper. Ten years later, sales were 
$23.6-million, two-thirds of it from fine 
paper. 

Profits have benefited, too. In 1942 
Nepco had net earnings of $645,000; 

































chemical 
plant 
construction 


VULCAN 


@ Overall plant construction. 


@ Renovation of existing pionts, both 
_ large and small. 


@ Equipment erection and installation 
in the field. 









































Speciolized services for the 
process industries since 1901. 
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“By checking their motor sizes, 
we saved them $11.80 per fan!” 


“We've been doing a good business 
with this fan and blower manufac- 
turer for several years now. It started 
when we worked with their engi- 
neers on the motors needed for a 
new fan design. Tests showed our 114 
h.p. totally enclosed motors were 
correct for the duty. 


“Recently I walked through their 
plant and noticed slight changes in 
these fans. The engineers said the 
pitch of the blades on the wheel had 
been altered to improve efficiency. 
When I asked if they had checked 
the motor, too, they said they hadn’t. 


“It was a simple matter to check 
motor output, and we promptly dis- 
covered that they only needed 1 h.p. 
motors for efficient operation. When 
we got to figuring comparative costs, 
we came up with a saving of $11.80 
on each motor. The total saving 
was thousands of dollars a year.” 


































A Howell 


sales engineer reports: 


Saving you money is your local 
Howell man’s job. This report of an 
actual case shows the kind of help 
an original equipment manufacturer 
can expect from Howell. Your 
Howell man also has the answers to 
efficiency and replacement problems 
involving motors used in plant oper- 
ations. His name is in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Give him 
a call today. 





Howell General Purpose Protected Motor 


fl HOWELL MOTORS 


| HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICHIGAN 
Precision-built motors for industry since 1915 





” ... dipped into a pile of 
new products that had 
been in the laboratory for 


years... 
PAPER starts on p. 119 





through the succeeding three years, 
earnings held at or a little below the 
$500,000 mark. Since 1946, the com-. 
; pany has had but one year in which 
| its net was below $1l-million; that was 


1949, when it dropped to $571,000 as 


paper sales generally hit a_ recession. 
High for this period was $2.6-million 
in 1946. Since 1950 the net has been 


running around $1.8-million 
e The Future—Vice-president Adam C. 





Remley expects sales this year to top 
$26-million, or $2-million. more than 
in 1952. But president John EF. Alex- 
ander, at a recent stockholders’ meeting, 


warned that mounting costs are cutting 


into profits. 





New developments, though, may 
hold Nepco’s profits aloft he com- 
pany is looking into new possibilitics— 
new variations of wood pulp, “‘fussicr” 
papers to mect specific needs of cus- 
tomers. 

This will simply continue the long 
process of upgrading—a pro that 
today gives Nepco a net sales price 
per ton that’s 34 times what it was 
Pack in the carly 1930s, when the com- 
pany was essentially a coarse paper pro- 
ducer. 
¢ Another Way—An entirely different 
route was followed by ‘Thilmany Pulp 
& Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., in up 


grading its product line—but the end 
results were just as successful 

Founded in 1883, Thilmany was and 
still is a kraft mill; but kraft todav is 
merely the starting point for its product 
line, where once it was the end prod 
uct. The company takes kraft paper 


and works it into an almost endless 
variety of specialty papers. 

e Change—Thilmany began changing 
into its present form shortly after 


World War I. It began dropping some 


of its straight kraft products, substitut 
ing them with specialty items like 
asphalt laminated paper—two sheets of 


kraft with asphalt in between, used by 
industry largely for protecting machin- 
ery in transit. 


The really big changes, though. 
didn’t come until the early 1940s. 
Thilmany’s management adopted a 
slogan: “If a paper product can_ be 
made in the South or is casv to make, 


it doesn’t belong in Thilmany.”’ 
The company’s executives i 


into a pile of new products that had 
been accumuiating in Thilmany’s lab- 
oratory for years. Thev came out with 


crinkled and crepe papers for wrapping 





irregularly shaped articles; waterproof 
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case liners to protect industrial products 
from moisture; laminated kraft covered 
with wax, to be used largely for fabrica- 
tion into cartons and containers for 
food; garment bags for dry cleaners. 

And they greatly expanded asphalt 
paper production, made specialities out 
of this specialty item. They colored it; 
creped it; reinforced it; gave it special 
treatments to prevent mold, resist fire, 
prevent corrosion, increase wet strength. 

In the past five years Thilmany has 
accelerated this shift to specialities. It 
has now completely dropped standard 
wrappings and bags. 

In place of the older products in 
Thilmany’s catalog are such new de- 
velopments as these: 

e Paper coated with polvethylene, 
a moisture-resistant plastic. ‘This paper 
is used largely by the armed services for 
wrapping ordnance, 

¢ Polyethylene laminated and rein 
forced paper, used wherever there's a 
special need for protection against mois- 
ture and oil. 

¢ Bright colored, decorated bags 
with oil- or grease-proof linings, used 
largely for packaging foods that have a 
high oil or grease content. 
¢ Payoff—This kind of specialized 
manufacture and selling of paper spe- 
cialties has paid off. Thilmany is a 
closed corporation, so does not issue 
public sales and earnings statements. 
But its officers say its sales are running 
above $20-million a year, that its earn- 
ings “are in line with those for the in- 
dustry as a whole.” An educated guess 
would put its net at something close to 
$14-million for each of the past three 
years. 

One set of comparative figures does 
show graphically the change effected at 
Thilmany over the past 17 years. These 
figures are the tonnage and_ profit 
breakdowns for 1935 and 1952. Back 
in 1935, bags accounted for 16.5% of 
Thilmany’s tonnage and one-third of 
its profit; in 1952 they represented 8% 
of the tonnage and 11% of the profit. 
Asphalt products represented 7% of 
the tonnage and 17.5% of the profit 
in 1935; they were 41.5% of the 
tonnage and 37% of the profit last 
vear. 
¢ Growing Fields—Today about half of 
Thilmany’s paper production is con- 
verted in such operations as waxing, 
asphalting, polyethlene coating, print- 
ing and embossing, and manufacture 
into speciality bags. 

In addition, production of two of 
the company’s paper machines goes into 
various kinds of secondary conversion. 
The balance of its output is sold to oth- 
ers for converting. 

Thilmany’s officers look for further 
expansion in the polyethylene field; be- 
sides this, its salesmen are constantly 
coming up with new ideas for paper 
specialties. 
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Tue requirements exacted of surface grinding machines leave 


no room for variation. 


Precision and tolerance control must be 


built-in. Through the years Grand Rapids Grinders have demon- 
strated the highest quality and unquestioned dependability of per- 
formance. Upon this record they have been accorded world-wide 
acceptance. Here is precision beyond question. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 310 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


GRAND RAPIDS 
GRINDERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SURFACE GRINDERS, CUTTER 
AND TOOL GRINDERS, TAP AND DRILL GRINDERS 














TOUGHNESS that’s 
Easy to Handle 





INDUSTRIAL HOSE 


Toughness! Combined with flexibil- 
ity and light weight! Whatever the 
job, whatever the liquid, gas or 
substance—Quaker has a hose that’s 
exactly right for it! Always as light 
in weight as working conditions will 
permit, always easy to handle and 
no trouble to use! Engineered to 
withstand any ‘‘punishment’’ it’s 
called on to take, Quaker hose resists 
high pressures, twisting, bending, 
deteriorating liquids and abrasion. 
For long wear, low upkeep, top 
value— insist on Quaker 

Write for name of nearest distributor 


Belting, Hose, Packing and Moulded Ruo- 
ber of every construction for every need 


ray) QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 
" DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC 


OF PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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A Break for Long-term Borrowers 


The costs of long-term borrowing are 

at their lowest levels in several months. 

’ ra The charts on this page show how 

THE TREND OF MONEY RATES LATELY IN... far they have dropped. And the trend, 

so encouraging to borrowers, is con- 

Average Yield of Representative New Bond Offerings firmed by what's happening as well as 

by statistics. Take the case of the hefty 

+. The Corporate New Issues Market piece of financing that was consum- 

mated last week in Wall Street's new 

issues market by Southern Bell Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co—Mother Bell's 
big subsidiary in the Deep South. 

Last spring Southern Beil created 
quite a furor in the Street by turning 
down the best bid that underwriters 
made for the $30-million 24-year deben- 
tures that the company planned to 
offer publicly. The company found 
High-Grade this bid—a price of 101.309% of par 
for bonds bearing 34% interest—far too 
stiff for its AAA-rated issue, despite the 
fact that the money market was in a 
shaky state (BW—May16'53,p1 26). 

Southern Bell promptly retired to the 
Sak SLATE PT aT sidelines with its issue, pending z 

‘ 1 ; “further study of market conditions 
4.00 Average of Standord & Poor's Al+ and Al and A ond B1+ Bond Yield indexes ¢ Big Payoff—At the time, many ex- 
rts thought the move was a mistake. 
3.80 ++» The Trading Market... But they were wrong. Southern Bell’s 
1 fiscal gamble has paid off handsomely. 
ust as the company had expected 
Medium-Grade Bs it pulled oatsite offering, ies 
: Corporates rates continued to rise sharply for a 
3.40 time. But soon the trend rev rs¢ d; and 
the rates kept on going down. So much 


3.20 High-Grade so that Southern Bell decided the time 


was ripe for another try last week 
Corporates This time the best bid came from the 
3.0 same svndicate, headed by _ Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., that had made the top 
oe Vee bid in the earlier round. But the syn- 
FMAM 4 AM J A dicate had improved its terms decidedly: 
1952 953 a price of 101.53%.of par and, what’s 


Rs Sra ee are se ren more important, a 33% interest rate. 


Standard & Poor's Municipal Bond Yield index To the uninitiated, Southern Bell’s 
gain may seem hardly worth all the 


... And the Municipal Market time and trouble—a mere 22¢ improve- 
ment in the price of a $1,000 bond, 
and a drop of 4 of 1% in the coupon 
rate. But even changes of a penny in 
selling price and of tiny fractions in 
interest mean plenty when you are 
trying to sell 30,000 $1,000 bonds, 
and when you will be paying interest 
on them for as much as 24 years. Actu- 
ally, the postponement of the issue 
saved Southern Bell close to $1-million, 
which is nice money even in these bil- 
lion-dollar days. 

¢ Out-the-Window—What’s more, the 
event has shown that the Halsey, 
Stuart group didn’t cut its figures too 
fine in its latest bid. The sale to the 
public was an out-the-window affair, 
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Are Easy Assembly and Low Cost “Musts’ for You? 





— 


UDEBAKER 


Here’s how leading automobile manufacturers 
get them with NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Quick installation and low cost are just two of many 
reasons why America’s major car manufacturers use 
Torrington Needle Bearings. 

They have been performance-proved, too, in millions of 
cars driven billions of miles. 

In steering gears, brake and clutch linkage pivots, 
transmissions, universal joints, steering idlers, steering 
knuckles and other vital assemblies, Needle Bearings are 
prime contributors to smooth performance, easy handling, 
and safe, comfortable riding. 

They have been adopted as “standard equipment” in 
many products throughout industry since their introduction 
nearly twenty years ago—because of their high radial 
capacity, compactness, long service life and low cost. 

Why not find out how the Needle Bearing can improve 
your products? 





























THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 








Needle eo Spherical Roller @ Tapered Reller eo Cylindrical Roller eo Ball oe WNeedie Rollers 


Trade Marks of 12 of the 18 passenger cat manufacturers, all of whose cars enjoy the benefits of Needle Bearings. 
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GERJINGER CARRIERS 


are streamlined for 


A penny postcord may 
mean an end to your 

b's easy to maneuvera 
loaded Gerlinger Carrier 
in restricted warehouse and 
yard areas...in heavy high- 
way traffic, because they're 
Gerlinger-designed, from the 
blue-print stage, for speedy 
material handling in “tight” 
spaces. Unobstructed operator 
visibility, one fingertip-control 
lever of hoist and lift, and other 
streamlined features mean 
your Gerlinger Carrier gets 
its load fast—and goes! 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 


handling problems 
Drop us a card today 
for copy ef brochure 
describing all models 
of Gerlinger Carriers 
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DON'T GAMBLE WITH YOUR PLANT 


Fire strikes when and where you 
least expect it. Picture the loss if 
Fire should gain headway in your 
own property. Remember, the only 
sure defense against Fire is: extin- 
guishment. For a sure defense in- 
stall GLospe Automatic Sprinklers. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK .. . CHICAGO .. . PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





despite the fact that the bonds offered 
investors a mere 3.62% yield, instead 
of the 3.75% they would have been 
offered under the terms of the abortive 
earlier bid. 

(Incidentally, it’s just as well for the 
syndicate that the issue sold so fast. 
Otherwise, they might have had 
trouble. ‘lo make sure that the bonds 
weren't over-priced for investors, the 
syndicate put them up for sale at a 
figure only $5.40 above the cost of each 
$1,000 bond. As a result, the group’s 

ross commission was only $162,000. 
That is just over 4 of 1% on the $30,- 
459,000 that the syndicate laid on the 
line.) 

¢ The Future—As for the months to 
come, plenty of money-market experts 
doubt that borrowing costs will con- 
tinue to go down. They do not expect 
any extreme upward move, but they 
do think the current figure will be the 
low-water mark for second-half 1953. 

These experts think it’s an open 
guess how much the rates may go up. 
But thev do say that it wouldn’t be 
smart for any corporate or municipal 
official to figure that he could get to- 
day’s rate for an offering that he might 
want to make later. As a matter of 
fact, it could be quite a bit higher. 
Here's the picture: 

In recent months, the money market 
has lost a good deal of the tightness in 
supply that was noticeable last spring. 
But the change was by no means due 
entirely to improvement in fundamental 
factors. Indeed, a good part of the drop 
in the long-term borrowing rate can be 
attributed to the presence of a highly 
temporary favorable factor 
e Seasons—Since June, the demands by 
both corporations and municipalities 
for long-term money have sunk low—a 
condition that is normal in the sum- 
mer months. That means that much of 
todav’s lower borrowing costs are what 
might be called “‘off-season rentals.” 
This favorable factor will disappear as 
soon as borrowing returns to its normal 
seasonal pace. 

Indeed, the seasonal pattern has al- 
ready started to reappear on the scene. 

For one thing, some recent new cor- 
porate offerings haven’t been proving 
quite so easy to sell as earlier compa- 
rable issues. In the corporate trading 
market more “shopping around’ for 
bonds has likewise been evidenced. 

This “tightening up,” moreover, has 
been even more noticeable in the mv- 
nicipal mart. Last week saw Standard 
& Poor's municipal bond yield index 
move up slightly for the second straight 
weck. Previously, its trend had been 
steadily downward since carly summer. 
¢ Flood to Come—Most bond buvers 
are smart institutional investors. You 
can be sure that they haven't missed 
the evidence that new corporate and 
municipal issues will soon be flooding 


aos 


And th ire well 
mass of new 
have to 
ittractive 


into the market. 
aware that to market th« 
offerings, the underwriters will 
see that their yields are m 
than those now availabk 

Ihe extent of corporat 
borrowing between now and Christmas 
depends, of course, on the progress and 
prospects of business generally, and 
particularly of those companies that 
are mulling over new financing 
¢ Utilities—One thing docs scem cer- 
tain: The electric utilities, the heaviest 
postwar borrowers, will continue to do 
a lot of financing. New York's Irving 
Trust Co. estimates that the trade will 
have to dispose of another $640-million 
of new issues by the end of the vear. 

Other utility compan ll likewise 
be heavy sellers of new bond Ameri 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
already announced that it will soon 
offer stockholders $625-million deben 
tures. Pacific Telephone & Tclegraph 
Co. is similarly busy at the moment 
getting a $50-million 31 deben 
ture issue ready for public off And 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. is now 
getting ready to offer another $20-mil- 
lion of new bonds. 

Probably heavy, too, will b 
ume of new financing floy 
nonutility quarters. Housel 
Corp., for one, was slated to 
million of debentures thi 
pected to be soon ready f 
fering, moreover, are $15 
new General Motors Accey 
5-vear debentures, $35-million of West 
inghouse Air Brake Co. bonds, and 
$20-million Stauffer Chemical Co. de 
bentures. 

The municipal market faces an even 
heavier load. In the first ht months 
this vear it was called on to 
nearly $3.4-billion of n offerings, 
compared with less than billion in 
the same 1952 period. And 
will be too surprised if th 
volume for the whole of 19 
to $5-billion, topping last 
$4.4-billion. 

Just in September, the schedule calls 
for $125-million of Ne York State 
Thruway bonds, and $125.1-million of 
public housing bonds issued 31 local 
authorities in 18 states. O heels 
of those will come a $130-1 state 
“parkway authority, and $1! iillion by 
New York State to finan 
projects. 

It’s quite possible that the municipal 
market mav be able to absorb handil 
all the issues that lie ahead. But many 
investors are betting that it can’t. So 
is the Port of New York Authority, 
which this week postponed a $20-mil 
lion offering that it had eduled for 
Sept. 16. Vice-chairman Donald V. 
Lowe said the action was taken “in 
view of present conditions in the 
municipal market.” 
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nother Industrial Leader... ma 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


chooses 


LURIA Standardized buildings 


~ 


Combining laboratory, production line and warehousing, 


LURIA puts the speed and economy of 


the new 130,000 square foot, multiple-unit Willard Building 
STANDARDIZATION in Allentown, Pa., exemplifies the adaptability and flexibility 
of Luria’s standardized structures. There is practically no 


plus the adaptability and flexibility jimit to the way Luria units may be combined! As for 

permanence— Luria Standardized Buildings are designed to 
of CUSTOM-BUILT STRUCTURES meet the most stringent building code requirements. So for 
the speed and economy of standardization—standardization 


into your expansion program 
bb nd I I ) that fits your needs—contact your Luria representative today, 


LURIA ENGINEERING company 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. 
Distcict Offices: ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON © CHICAGO ¢© WASHINGTON, D. C, 





Another example from Simmons’ Casebook 


CHANGES ENGINEERED IN 


SWING AND BORE 
BOOST LATHE CAPACITY 


Before: 72” swing, 12” boring bar. 
After: 84” swing, 30” boring bar. 
Result: This Niles Boring Lathe now 
makes hollow rolls up to 60” in diam- 
eter and 30’ in length for a leading 
manufacturer of paper mill machinery. 


How Simmons Engineered Rebuilding 
did it: New boring rests built by Sim- 
mons, were installed to take 30” boring 
bar; 6” raising blocks were inserted 
under headstock and under each steady 
rest, and an entirely new turning car- 
riage engineered with self-contained 
traverse and feed added. 

Simmons completely rebuilt this 
lathe “from the ground up.” Simmons 
technicians dismantled it down to main 
castings, thoroughly cleaned and tested 
all bearings, replaced worn parts, in- 
stalled hardened steel ways, renewed 
all working surfaces by milling and 
grinding, rewired all electrical circuits 
...and introduced other up-to-the-min- 
ute features to make this lathe operate 
at an even higher capacity than when 
new. 


Follow this simple plan: Send us a list 
of your machines that are not operat- 
ing as well as they might. We'll prompt- 
ly quote prices and deliveries. And send 
you our fact-packed periodical, The 
Simmons Way. 


Simmons Machine Tool Corporation 
Main Office and Plant: 
1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 
Export Office: 
50 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia: Phone Victor 8-3133 
Pittsburgh: Phone PEnhurst 1-3700 


SIMMONS cives 
USED MACHINE TOOLS 
A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 





They Can't Get Insurance 


Street and sidewalk accident claims against towns are 
rising sharply. As a result, even communities like White Plains, 
N. Y., are being shunned vigorously by insurance companies. 


White Plains—a_ well-heeled com- 
munity of 50,000 people located 23 mi. 
north of New York City—has become 
the latest victim of the rising tide of 
claims against cities for damages sus- 
tained in sidewalk falls and street acci- 
dents. 

Effective at 12:01 a.m. on the first 
day of this month, Globe Indemnity 
Co. canceled an insurance policy issued 
to the city in 1949 providing bodily 
injury and property damage liability 
coverage. 
¢ Claims by the Dozen—Claims for 
damages occuring in accidents on city 
property have been rising sharply 
throughout the nation. In White 
Plains’ particular case, the bulk of the 
trouble seemed to originate with side- 
walks. 

Thirty sidewalk injury claims total- 
ing more than $500,000 were filed 
against the city in a year—more than 
double the usual number. The poten- 
tial liability in claims of this size was 
too much for Globe. So White Plains 
was relegated to the company of thou- 
sands of villages, towns, and cities that 
are having trouble getting insurance. 

Globe refused to continue the in- 
surance, even with an increase in the 
annual premium from $21,000 to $50,- 
000. Luckily for White Plains, Mayor 
Edwin G. Michaelian and other city 
officials were able to line up new tem- 
porary coverage to take effect immed- 
ately. 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Co., through a binder, provided bodily 
injury and property damage insurance 
for all departments of the city for 30 
days. The temporary insurance covers 
any liability arising im connection with 
sidewalks and strects, city parks, rec- 
reation fields, municipal buildings, city- 
operated parking lots. It also covers 
any accidents involving city vehicles, 
including fire department trucks and 
police prowl cars. 

Before the 30 days are up, White 
Plains expects to get a new permanent 
liability policy to replace the one ter- 
minated by Globe. 

The new policy, it’s indicated, may 
be what is known as a _ restrospective 
type policy. This provides that the in- 
sured gets a premium refund if claims 
run lower than those indicated by ex- 
perience. It shells out aa extra prem- 
ium payment if claims ran higher. 
¢ Worse Off—Actually, White Plains 
is lucky. Throughout Westchester 
County and Long Island, as well as in 


upstate New York and in other states 
across the nation, there are scores of 
municipalities that can’t get insurance 
anywhere. 

“It’s all the result of the fact that 
we are living in a ‘gimme age,’” says 
one authority. “You could call it the 
‘age of claims.’ People get so many 
things for what they think is nothing 
—workmen’s compensation, old age 
assistance, unemployment payments— 
that for the least scratch thev file a 
claim against a city. It is the indivi- 
dual taxpayer, of course, and not the 
city, who pays all judgments in the 
end—in the form of municipal tax 
rates adjusted to cover the payments. 

“Some lawyers abet the filing of 
claims,” he adds. ““They point out that 
the courts are there to award damages 
where proven. The city, they tell 
Clients, is insured, and the insurance 
company is the one that pays off. As 
claims multiply, the time too often 
comes when the insurance company 
backs out.” 
¢ Ways Out-—Some cities, like Free- 
port, Long Island, are still able to get 
insurance despite a rise in claims. But 
they must now pay a much larger 
liability coverage premium. A few vears 
back, it paid an annual premium of 
only $500, but now it pays $20,000 
a year for the same coverage. 

If a town can’t get insurance even 
for a high premium, it has one hope 
left. It may be able to get a_ policy 
from Lloyd’s of London—provided the 
town is willing to pay fairly heavily. 
¢ Decisions—The sharp increase in 
claims filed against cities, says White 
Plains Mayor Michaelian (who also is 
president of the New York State Con 
ference of Mayors) is partly the result 
of two court decisions. 

The first of these is the ruling made 
two vears ago by the Court of Appeals, 
upsetting the old theory that a hole, 
gap, or other sidewalk or pavement 
defect had to measure at least 4 in. to 
justify payment of damages. The Ap 
peals Court held that a variance of 
only an inch or two in surface level 
is enough for a case. Claims sky- 
rocketed. 

The second of the two decisions was 
a Court of Appeals ruling against cits 
of Ossining, N. Y. The city was held 
liable for an auto crash blamed on 
the removal, without the city’s know 
ing it, of an intersection stop sign by 
a group of neighborhood boys. This 
decision was a very hard one for 
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In jet-engines and other high-speed assemblies, rotational 
speeds from 600 to 3,000,000 R.P.M. are measured in- 
stantly, accurately, safely, continuously and remotely with 
compact -hp- Model 505A Electronic Tachometer. tnstru- 
ment transforms light reflections or magnetic impulses 
from the rotatiey surface into rir talatael impulses; worker 


reads speed direct in R.P.M., or instrument automatically 


shuts machine off when safe speeds are exceeded 


On your production line, as in research, 
electronic tests may save time and money 


- Overspeed control and accurate deter- 
mination of R.P.M. are two of many 
functions industry now performs efh- 
ciently with electronic test instruments. 

Manufacturers of turbines, engines, 
motors, centrifuges and other high-speed 
assemblies use electronic instruments for 
fast, accurate speed and speed-control 
checks—on the production line as well 
as in the laboratory. Non-technical pro- 
duction workers can obtain reliable data 
day after day with these easy-to-use, 
direct-reading instruments. And, in the 
hands of your engineers, the same equip- 


HEWLETT - 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD « 


ment often supplies research information 
not otherwise obtainable. 
Hewlett-Packard is a pioneer and 
world leader in electronic test instru- 
ments — basic measuring tools used in 
R.P.M. measurements and many other 
manufacturing, research, communica- 
tions and military applications. Each 
application differs; -/Ap- factory-trained 
engineers can tell quickly which of our 
200 different instruments can help you. 
Write today, outlining your problem. 
Our nearest field engineer will call soon 
to discuss it with you at no obligation. 


PACKARD 


ELECTRONIC MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


COMPANY 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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municipalities. In street accidents in- 
volving motor vehicles, in which there 
are severe injurics or fatalities to sev- 
eral persons, claims—and judgments— 
can easily run into six figures. 

¢ Law Changes—Recognizing the wid- 
ening breach between itself and insur- 
ing companies, the White Plains City 
Council early this year planned an 
ordinance that would outlaw a claim 
for bodily injury or property damage 
caused by any sidewalk or street defect 
that the city had not had at least 48 
hours to repair. The measure was 
dropped, however, when similar legisla- 
tion to be statewide in scope was in- 
troduced into the state legislature and 
assed by both houses. Unfortunately 
Ie White Plains, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey vetoed the legislation. 

Many observers hold the governor 
was absolutely right in vetoing the law, 
even though it would have helped com- 
munities to mect the liability problem. 
These observers feel that neither the 
state, nor its towns and cities, have 
any right to legislate away their re- 
sponsibility in providing safe sidewalks, 
streets, city structures, and services for 
the public. 

Now White Plains is pushing a 
modified version of the ordinance it 
planned early this year, details of 
which will be discussed at a hearing 
next month. 
¢ Study—Meantime, the New York 
State Conference of Mayors has been 
aroused to action, and has named a 
»ilot committee headed by Professor 
Martin H. Weyrauch, of the Brooklyn 
Law School, to study the situation 
and suggest recommendations. It ap- 
pears likeh that Gov. Dewey will be 
asked to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the insurance matter, with 
a view toward taking steps to end the 
crisis. Cities throughout the rest of the 
country, also facing rising damage 
claim costs, can be expected to watch 
New York’s decisions closely. 


Waco Banks Decide 
To Go Separate Ways 


Two Waco banks have taken the 
lead toward ending the ‘affiliate’ ar- 
rangement that the Texas Banking 
Board says is illegal (BW—Jan.3’53, 
p88). 

First National Bank has advised the 
board that it is ending an affiliation 
with Bellmead State Bank of Waco. 
J. M. Falkner, State Banking commis- 
sioner, says the action is “satisfactory.” 

On a complaint that the affiliate sys- 
tem used in several Texas cities vio- 
lates the state’s ban on branch banking, 
the board last year conducted an in- 
vestigation of banks in Waco and 
Dallas. 


The result: An order to eliminate 
control of one bank by another through 
stock control ownership or use of 
the same employees or dir 

The Waco banks are 
announce compliance. 

Others called to the carpet in the 
board’s investigation were given until 
Sept. 1 to advise what steps are being 
taken to end affiliation. Thus far, there 
has been no indication what they plan 
to do. 

Commissioner Falkner, incidentally, 
has been directed to look into bank 
afhliations outside Waco and Dallas, 
and report his findings to the board by 
Jan. 1. 

After that, the board hints, 
banks violating the “affiliation” 
may be subject to antitrust action. 


first to 


any 
law 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Carrier Corp., working up to $10- 
million of plant expansion, will sell 
170,000 shares of $50 par value con- 
vertible preferred stock. The shares will 
be offered first to common holders. Sub- 
scription rights expire Oct. 6. The $8.5- 
million financing is being handled by a 
syndicate headed by Harriman Ripley & 
Co. and Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
* 


Rumor has it again that Lehigh Coal & 

Navigation Co. is selling its Lehigh & 

Susquehanna RR—an independent line 

leased by Central RR of New Jersey. 
. 


Power switch: Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co. is selling the domestic power distri- 
bution and transmisison facilities of 
Natrona Light & Power Co., a sub- 
sidiary, to West Penn Power Co. When 
the $500,000 deal is completed, West 
Penn will put power into the lines from 
its own generators. Pennsalt will use 
Natrona Light’s power output for 
chemical manufacturing work -in its 
own nearby plant. 
s 
Real estate switch: While the trend in 
many industries has been to sell and 
lease back plant or office buildings, 
thus freeing cash to run the business, 
W. R. Grace & C5. has taken an oppo- 
site tack. The company has bought the 
New York Cotton Exchange building 
for $3-million; it will occupy less than 
half the space, rent out the rest. 
e 

Rail union leaders are battling foreclos- | 
ure by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. on a $3-million loan made to 
the New York, Ontario & Western RR 
for dieselization. They figure there 
may be layoffs if the government seizes 
the locomotives, of which there are 30 
altogether. The road has been in bank- 
ruptcy since 1937. 
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Follow this 


Black “River” 


as it swiftly flows from its mountain source 


direct to your plant's siding 


Coat .+fivers of coal... for power 
... for steel. Watch the torrents of 
bituminous that pour from the “Nation’s 
Coal Bin’’— Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia. Trace the rushing 
streams that pour into thousands of cars 
marked Western Maryland. 


Follow this flood as it races toward in- 
dustrial users in the East. Or tumbles 
into ocean-going freighters loading at the 
Baltimore docks of Western Maryland’s 
eastern terminal, Port Covington. 


As coal movers, we make it our busi- 


ness to know coal. So if you use coal 
by the carload, pick up your phone. Call 
our coal specialist in the nearest princi- 
pal city. Ask him three questions: 


1. Can Western Maryland deliver 
coal of the same specifications I 
now use? 


2. Can you deliver coal of equal...or 
higher... BTU rating? 


3. And how about cost? 


We believe you'll be delighted at the 
answers. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


Important link in the movement of heavy traffic East and West 


Headquarters Office: St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Coal traffic — like shipments of iron ore, limestone, grain 
and manufactured goods—demonstrates a significant 
fact. Shippers between the Atlantic Seaboard 


and the Middle West know that whatever 
you ship travels fast over the lines of 
Western Maryland. 
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RESEARCH BOARD is focal point in planning. Charles Percy, Bell & Howell president (right), feels system solves problems of . . . 


How to Coordinate Executives 


On July 31 at the National Audio- 
Visual Assn. convention in Chicago, 
Bell & Howell Co. unveiled a new 
product—a 16 mm. version of Cinema- 
Scope, the wide angle screen system 
with stereophonic sound developed for 
the movie industry by Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox (BW—Aug.15'53,p55). 

Introduction of the new product puts 
Bell & Howell, which already claims to 
be the largest manufacturer of motion 
picture equipment, another step ahcad 
in its field. 

For Bell & Howell's top manage- 
ment, the new product does something 
else, too. It points up the effectiveness 
of its executive coordination scheme. 
This system strives to bring about a 
close-knit operation through advisory 


130 


boards that tap the specialized knowl- 
edge of top management people (chart, 
above). 


1. The Structure 


Here’s how the boards work: 

Top division managers and vice- 
presidents sit on four interdivisional 
boards. Thev meet weekly or biweekly. 
A fifth manufacturing board is made up 
of manufacturing division executives 
only. 
¢ Key Group—Major planning board— 
and heart of the management program 
at B&H—is the research board. All 
ideas for new projects are first sub- 
mitted to it. This board then guides its 
choices on through to completion. 


Sitting on the research board are 
B&H’s president, 33-year-old Charles 
H. Percy; W. E. Roberts, vice-president 
in charge of operations, and his assist- 
ant; ‘the engineering vice-president and 
his assistant; the secretary-treasurcr; the 
director of market research and adver- 
tising; the merchandising and manu- 
facturing vice-presidents; and the vice- 
president of the international division. 

Thus, all the major operating de 
partments contribute their viewpoints 
on ideas proposed for new products or 
future developments. ‘They participate 
in all discussions and decisions on fu- 
ture plans. 

Sales, engineering, manufacturing, 
and financing problems all get a thor- 
ough airing some time before a project ' 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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A national enterprise of long experience, such as 
Revere, inevitably accumulates a great deal of in- 
formation, not only about its own products, but about 
other companies, their products, facilities and skills. 
Some of this data naturally is confidential, and is 
respected as such, but often it can be made avail- 
able, with mutual advantage. Here are some examples. 
© A Revere customer asked for advice about expand- 
ing copper tube. We recommended a change in size, 
and referred the company to a firm we knew had both 
the necessary equipment, and 
the know-how. Result: business 
for the three of us. 

¢ A manufacturer had on his 
drawing boards a new product, 
a milk cooler. Having benefited 
by our collaboration in the past, 
he brought us into the picture, 
so that we were able to work 
closely with his engineers. Our 
knowledge of baffling led toasug- 
gestion that increased efficiency 
by 30%, used no more material, 
and also eliminated soldering. 

© When a product is in a highly competitive field, 
cost reduction can have a vital influence on sales and 
profits. The maker of a baby stroller asked Revere 
what could be done to cut costs of aluminum tube 
without affecting quality of the stroller. Changes in 
alloy and gauge were recommended, and proved effec- 
tive in every way. Revere now sells this manufacturer 
less aluminum per stroller, but has gained the respect 
and orders of a growing company. 

© Tuning condensers for radios usually have alumi- 
num plates, stamped from strip that has to be held 
to close standards as to gauge and flatness. A coa- 





denser firm thought well enough of Revere to place 
a trial 500-pound order. Both the Sales Department 
and the Technical Advisory Service followed through, 
ascertaining the individual requirements of the com- 
pany, and interpreting them in the light of mill tech- 
niques and previous experience in this field. The 
trial shipment was so satisfactory that a large pro- 
duction order was placed. 
© A most competent manufacturer told Revere he had 
been working for two years on an aluminum brazing 
problem. It wasn’t an easy prob- 
lem to solve, as we found out 
when we dug into it, but we 
licked it in three weeks. After 
all, Revere began making alu- 
minum mill products in 1922, 
and through all the years since 
has been adding to its knowl- 
edge of the metal. 
© A fabricator took a contract 
to make soap dishes, a new kind 
of work to him. He had been 
told by his customer that each 
dish should be annealed twice. 
The Technical; Advisory Service worked closely with 
him, set up specifications for temper and gauge, and 
stimulated new thinking on tool design. On two dishes, 
annealing was eliminated; on another, only one anneal 
is required. 

These are but a few cases from the Revere files. Many 
other suppliers of materials of all kinds can match 
them. You may not buy metals, but such things as 
wood, paint, felt, chemicals, cement; no matter. What- 
ever you purchase, it will pay you well to take advan- 
tage of the special knowledge and skill of the firms 
with which your purchasing department is in contact. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 

Exec: ive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE REVERE'S “‘MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 








REVOLUTIONARY 


modern desks for 
‘ better business living 


Yes, you can choose from 81 
different sizes and models of 
Invincible Modernaire Steel 
Desks and Tables. And each 
is designed to make busi- 
ness living better. Ad- 
justable height. Non- 
glare tops. Smooth, 
sliding drawers. 
Graceful, modern 

(an styling. And the 
P J pricesare so low! 


And for top drawer secrets, 
add an Invincible Filing Cab- 
inet with Concealed Safe Unit. 


Ask your office equipment dealer, or write 
“ae - 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 


This Phone 


can cuf costs 
for you... 


Autophone Systems 
CUT COSTS BY: 
Eliminating Delays 


Immediate contact between all phones... free of switch- 
board delays. 

Eliminating Call-Backs 

Incoming calls for information can be answered without 
necessity of calling back. 

Eliminating Non-Business Calls 

Where outside contact is not necessary Couch phones 
provide interoffice service only. 

Eliminating Unnecessary Rental Phones 

Privately owned Couch phones replace unnecessary 
rental phones... eliminate their cost. 


Write for Catalog 52 E 


covering systems from 
2 to 50 lines. 


NORTH QUINCY 71, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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. . . second in importance 
to the research board is the 
budget board. . .” 


MANAGEMENT starts on p. 130 


is undertaken, instead of later on in its 
development. 

¢ Follow-through—Though the board 
participates in making decisions, final 
responsibility still rests with Percy or 
Roberts. This overcomes the commit- 
tee management danger of failure to 
pinpoint responsibility at the top. 

Once given the green light, projects 
go back to the operating divisions. But 
the board continues to keep track of 
progress, consults at various stages and 
acts as liaison between departments. 
That way, engineering design and man- 
ufacturing can be coordinated through- 
out, manufacturing problems antici- 
pated and solved before final designs 
are completed. Ideas of the market re- 
search and sales departments on fea- 
tures needed to sell the product and on 
price and markets can be incorporated 
as the project develops. 
¢ Budget—Seccond in importance to the 
rescarch board is the budget board. It’s 
made up by Percy and Roberts, plus the 
manufacturing vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer, comptroller, and assistant 
comptroller. Its job is to determine 
over-all divisional budgets, subject to 
approval of the president, based on 
estimates of operating expenses and 
anticipated sales figures from division 
heads. 

In close touch with the research 
board’s plans and ideas the budget 
board can readjust budgets where neces- 
sary to provide funds for new develop 
ments. Likewise, it can influence re- 
search board thinking on which 
undertakings should be pushed. Close 
liaison between financing and project 
planning on a_ week-to-week basis is 
assured. 
¢ Product Changes—Once a new prod- 
uct is past the planning stage—or when 
it’s necessary to revamp existing prod- 
ucts—all proposed changes are routed 
through the product change review 
board. This third board includes the 
assistant vice-president of engineering, 
the manufacturing vice-president, the 
chief production engineer, the quality 
control manager, and other manufac- 
turing executives. 
¢ Sales Analysis—When a product hits 
the market, the sales analysis board 
takes over. It is under the direct super- 
vision of Roberts. The board makes 
weekly sales analyses on cach B&H 
product, checks sales against budget 
estimates, shipments, back orders, and 
inventories. Representatives of mer- 
chandising, manufacturing, production 
control, and purchases, plus the secre- 


tary-treasurer and comptroller sit in on 
the sessions. 

¢ Manufacturing—Finally, the 
facturing board operates in much the 
same way, but is confined within the 
manufacturing division. It tries to 
maintain close integration between the 
various manufacturing subdivisions, 
such as lens and case manufacturing, 
quality control, and production engi- 
neering. 

¢ Merits—B&H management finds that 
this board system acts as a italvst on 
its various divisions. It becomes a de- 
vice for overcoming the specialization 
that tends to divorce the outlook of 
operating experts in engineering from 
those of experts on sales or manufac- 
turing. But it doesn’t take major plan- 
ning chores out of the operating peco- 
ple’s hands. 

. The boards, by design, don’t become 
substitutes for the regular line and staff 
erganization. Each division head is re 
sponsible for meeting division objec- 
tives. The boards are superimposed_on 
the operating organization as a device 
to make possible wider int rdivisional 
participation by top executives. 


manu- 


ll. The Operation 


It was just this week-in, week-out 
coordination, the company thinks, that 
enabled B&H to swing into action on 
the CinemaScope development and 
produce a final model for demonstration 
at the audio-visual convention only six 
weeks after top management reached its 
decision to undertake the project. Nor- 
mally, such a new product development 
—from the original idea through engi- 
necring and design to tooling and manu 
facturing—could take a year or even 
longer. 
¢ Fast Start—B&H, as a big supplier of 
cameras and other photographic equip 
ment to the movie industry, had been 
watching Hollywood’s experiments with 
three-dimensional motion pictures 
closely (BW —Jul.25'53,p60 

On June 17, B&H’s 
vice-president, C. EF. Phillimore, visited 
Twentieth Century-Fox and saw Fox’s 
CinemaScope. Two days later, he re 
ported to the research board on the sys 
tem Fox had developed. He pointed 
out that, to get stereophonic sound, 
lox was using four magnetic tracks on 
the film instead of the conventional 
single track. It had managed to squeeze 
the extra three tracks on 35 mm. film 
by reducing the size of the perforations 
on the film’s edge that hold it on the 
projector. Bell & Howell was particu- 
larly interested in this development 
since it makes perforating machines for 
the motion picture industt 

On the basis of Phillimore’s report, 
the research board decided at once to 
go all out on a wide-screen system pat- 
terned after CinemaScope, try to make 


engineering 
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| GM ENGINEERING 

‘ a. PERFECTS TODAYS PROGRESS 
) 4. PATTERNS TOMORROWS 
"ROMISE 


He measures millionth -inch mountains 
—to make GM cars a better buy 


shafts, pistons, bearings, cylinder walls and 


HERE are many reasons why you get more 

for your money in any General Motors car 
you buy — whether it be a Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac. 
Take engines, for example. Long life depends 
upon perfect matching of their moving parts. 
Yet smooth as these highly machined surfaces 
may feel, they are actually ridged with micro- 
scopic peaks and valleys as infinitesimal as one- 
millionth of an inch. 
So here you see how GM insures a more perfect 
match. This production man is using a high- 
precision electronic instrument called a 
Surfagage®, developed by GM Research to 
measure the exact degree of roughness in crank- 


other wearing surfaces. 


With this unique instrument laboratory- 
accurate measurements of surface r.ughness can 
be made instantly, right on the production line. 
It gives engineers in every GM production or 
assembly plant a split-hair check on parts’ sur- 
faces, insuring perfect matching. 

In the making of every GM car there are literally 
hundreds of super-precision tests like this on 
transmissions, bodies and frames, as well as 
engines, which insure longer wear and smoother 
performance. That is one of the big reasons why 
the key to a General Motors car is your key to 
greater value. 


GENERAL Morors 


“Your Key to Greater Value—the Key to a General Motors Car" 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC «¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK ¢ CADILLAC ¢ All with Body by Fisher « GMC TRUCK & COACH 








Use Dennison 
made-to-order 


TAGS * LABELS 


CREATIVE DESIGN TYPOGRAPHY 
POINT-OF-SALE IDEAS 
HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTION 
One } 
when you order. from Dennison 


rice tor the entire job 





it the industry standard for both 35 mm. 
and 16 mm. cameras and _ projectors. 
Once this board decision was 
reached, Percy authorized the company 
to develop the new lenses required for 
filming and projecting the bigger pic- 
ture. Negotiations with Fox were be- 
gun to get the rights to use the name 
CinemaScope for 16 mm. projectors 
and cameras. 
¢ Fast Finish—-The optical design 
groups went to work to design in record 
time a 35 mm. projector lens for movie 
theaters and a 16 mm. lens that can 
be used in both cameras and projectors. 
The clectronic designers developed 
stercosound for Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound magnetic recording projectors. 

As soon as working models were 
available from engineering, sales depart- 
ment groups sect out to take demon- 
stration pictures on the new camera. 
As fast as engineering designs were 
complete, manufacturing division pro- 
duction engineers went to work on 
tooling and production design. Cost ac- 
counting began to figure costs as esti- 
mates came in from the engineering 
division. 

By July 29, pilot models of the 
16 mm. adaption were ready to show 
to educational and industrial motion 
picture makers and users at the audio- 
visual convention. Percy and his asso- 
ciates are convinced that without the 
close integration and understanding de- 
veloped through the coordinating 
boards such fast work could never have 
been possible. Of course, all companies 
look i that kind of coordination and 
top management often assumes it exists. 
But often it rests on chance rather 
than formal setups. 
¢ Second Case—At B&H that isn’t the 
case. ‘Take another example. This year 
the company is bringing out a new low- 
priced 8 mm. movie cainera. The idea 
for the product emerged from the sur- 
veys conducted by market researchers. 
They showed that the two most com- 
mon ideas that deterred people from 
buying movie cameras were that ama- 
teur movie making is too difficult for 
the average person and too expensive. 

Market research ideas on the fea- 
tures the simplified camera should have 
to sell a large market, and the price 
at which it should sell, became the basic 
objectives for engineering design and 
manufacturing. The new camera will 
have a big view-firder, wide-angle lens 
for a bigger picture, and a dial expos- 
ure guide for simple setting of the lens 
opening. It will retail at $49.95. 

To come up with this product, sales, 
market research, engineering, and man- 
ufacturing worked together through the 
research board. 

The Filmosound magnetic recording 
projector, with which sound can be 
added to a film after it is made, fol- 
lowed a similar development. 


lll. Percy's Progress 


Bell & Howell’s “participation” man- 
agement organization took shape when 
Percy became president of the company 
in 1949 after the death of its long-time 
president, J. H. McNabb. He ran the 
company as a one-man operation. Made 
most final decisions himself 

Percy, son of a banker and a native 
of Chicago, decided to change that sys- 
tem. He wanted greater decentraliza- 
tion, with more individual respons 
bility. But he didn’t want to lose 
coordination. His solution: the board 
system. 

Percy got interested in the possibili- 
ties of movies when he was a student 
at the University of Chicago. He was 
in a class under A. J. Carlson, the 
school’s noted physiologist. Carlson was 
trying to explain some very complicated 
idea, which Percy and his classmates 
weren't able to understand Then 
Carlson showed an educational film, 
which Percy says made the whole thing 
clear as day. 

From that point, Percy’s course was 
set. He got a job as a trainee at Bell & 
Howell. Percy came to McNabb’s 
notice, worked at various jobs in all 
departments. He graduated in 1941 
and went to work full time at B&H. 
He later was made a director of the 
company and assistant corporate sec- 
retary. After a stint in the Navy, he 
came back as corporate _ secretary. 
McNabb tabbed him as his successor 
and on McNabb’s death in 1949 Percy 
became president—nine months before 
his 30th birthday. 
¢ Stress—Percy’s views on management 
emphasize the need for the kind of 
participation his board system offers 
plus giving employees all the informa- 
tion possible. 

Percy got his ideas from his experi- 
ences on the West Coast during his 
Navy service. He says he saw a great 
deal of industrial strife and unrest there 
that he felt was based on deep dis- 
trust due to lack of information. 

On the management side, he has 
also aimed for diversification in order 
to reach new markets. In addition, 
he’s bought wider exploitation, he’s 
sought wide exploitation of old markets 
by developing lower-priced quality prod- 
ucts. He also has pushed for improved 
manufacturing facilities and methods 
to cut manufacturing costs so that 
B&H can be more competitive 
e Way Up—Percy’s right-hand man is 
Roberts, the vice-president of opera- 
tions. Between these two and the board 
system of management, B&IT has made 
major strides since 1949. Here is the 
financial record: From $13-million in 
sales in 1949, B&H moved ahead to 
$28.5-million in 1952. Earnings were 
$447,000 in 1949 and $1,450,000 in 
1952. 
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®@@@ @ One way or another, som 
going to pep: ie to that 
adventurer, above. And business is coming to a turn in the road, too. When all restraints are off and mater 
in easy supply, you're sure to find competition much keener and customers a lot more choosey. @ 
you'll bless the competitive _ that stainless steel can give you and now’s the time to work on it. “/ 
Stronger’... Lighter’’..." Can't corrode’ "Lasts a lifetime’’...’’ Keeps cleaner’ ..." Saves on upkeep” ...any one or all of these 


advantages can be yours with Allegheny Metal. Let us help you get Dike Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson plants 











NEW LOW COST BULK SHIPPING FOR DRY, POWDERED OR GRANULAR MATERIALS 
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products. It can replace the individual containers you now fill, close, protect, unload, handle and store, 
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eliminates waste. The Airslide car can be loaded by gravity—hauled by the railroads—unloaded into 4 


any conveying system. Available in sizes suitable for high or low density materials 


When you rent Airslide cars, you have no ownership problems. General American keeps tabs on Airslide cars 


11401 it 
for you~—knows where they are, keeps them on the go. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION -~ 135 South LaSalle Street + Chicag 


0, Illinois 
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RSLIDE, a trade mark of the Fuller ena Catasauqua Pennsylvania. 
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LOAD BY GRAVITY 
e 

UNLOAD INTO ANY 

CONVEYING SYSTEM 


Just connect a hose carrying air 
at approximately 1 Ib. pressure 
supplied by a small blower. The 
Airslide on the bottom of the car 
fluidizes the lading—and it flows 
out at whatever rate you need. 
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AIRSL| DE ca R 
is coming 
to town! 
See it yourse/f! 
See how it works! 


Clevelang. Ohio 


Septembe, 14-15 
_—_— ‘ 


Minne 


4polis, Minn 
Septem 
: ber 30-Or tober 1 
t. Louis, Missour; 
Octobe, 14-15 
_— 
New Orleans, La 
October 28.29 
| Hous 
| =~ ston, Texas 
November 5-6 
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oe Angeles. Calif, 
Decembe, 1-2 
San Francisco, Calif 


December, 14-15 











RELIANCE 
ELECTRIC 





AND ENGINEERING 


On the U.S. Navy's newest carriers ... the U.S.S. “Forrestal” 

and the U.S.S. “Saratoga”... over 500 Reliance motors, COMPANY 
ranging in capacity from 4% to 350 horsepower, will power 
vital auxiliaries. The Reliance principle of balanced motor - 
design provides in each type the maximum heavy-duty con- builds 
struction for longer life in grueling marine service . . . con- 
fined in the smallest possible space. The most advantageous Motors and Drives 
balance is maintained between necessary working parts 
and factors contributing to better seagoing performance in 
the efficient operation of vital shipboard auxiliaries. Reliance for PUMPS, CONVEYORS 
balanced motor design enables these motors not only to ° 
weather all the demands of tough sea duty, but also to meet - 
exacting battle-damage ti ste of the U.S. Navy. MACHINERY and PROCESSING 
Whether your application calls for special engineering, or EQUIPMENT IN ALL 
for any of the complete line of standard Reliance motors, 
you can count on dependable motor performance when you INDUSTRIES 
specify Reliance. A Reliance engineer specializing in motor 
and drive application will gladly present the facts at your 
convenience. Simply call your nearby Reliance Sales Office, 
or write us direct, B-1469-A 


R E L j A ee ¢€ E ease ry 


1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio © Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 











Taking a Cue from Business 


Connecticut uses job evaluation . . . Universities urged 
to help business . . . Electric Storage Battery decentralizes. 


By taking a leaf out of industrial 
management's handbook, Connecticut 
is revamping its salary system so as to 
save taxpayers several million dollars. 
The state’s legislature has now given 
its O.K. to the overhauling, which was 
conceived back ir 1952. 

Last year Connecticut made a study 
—with the help of Barington Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York management 
consultants—that showed the state had 
a salary determination problem on. its 
hands because of poor evaluation meth- 
ods. It had no common vardstick by 
which to measure the relative worth 
of the state’s 15,000 jobs. The result: 
Some positions were overpaid, others 
not paid cnough. 
¢ Solution—The study found that the 
answer didn’t lie in a general boost 
for all employees. This would only 
aggravate the inequities and hike the 
cost to taxpayers. The solution lay in 
sclected boosts, to correct only those 
salaries that were out of line. 

Connecticut figured that to grant 
a 10% across-the-board hike for all 
cmplovees, as had been demanded by 
state employee groups in 1952, would 
cost over $5-million a year. On the 
other hand, to make selective changes 
would cost only an initial $1.4-million 
per vear and $3.4-million a year over 
a longer stretch. 

The study also suggested that the 
state should adopt a point evaluation 
svstem, as used in industry. This would 
let jobs of all state employees—clerks, 
ferryboat captains, state militia com- 
manders—be measured against each 
other by a common denominator. 


Help for Planners 


More and more companies today are 
going in for long-range planning (BW 
—Sep.20°52,p84). But peering ahead 
into the future at/present is a hazardous 
venture at best./It still needs a lot of 
spadework befgre it becomes an effec- 
tive management too). 

T. F. Brddshaw—a principal of Cre- 
sap, McCormick & Paget, New York 
management consultants—thinks that 
one reason planning is still in the em 
brvonic stage is that the whole idea 
of planning, and its procedures and 
methods, need a lot more research. 
Many firms, he says, undertake plan- 
ning without knowing what's involved. 

Bradshaw says a major reason for 
this lack of planning research is that 
the right people—the universitics— 
haven't yet tackled the job. 
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¢ The Unqualified—As he sees it, com- 
pany planners can’t qualify for the job 
because they're too busy solving im- 
mediate company problems. Then, too, 
many have spent so much time at spe- 
cialties such as sales, enginecring, and 
manufacturing that they're unable to 
sce the relationship of all functions of 
the business to over-all objectives. 

Bradshaw also thinks that research 
organizations like the National Assn. 
of Cost Accountants or the Américan 
Management Assn. haven't filled the 
bill so far because they're not organized 
for it: NACA is too specialized, serv- 
ing only a single business function; 
AMA, though doing general manage- 
ment research, is too compartmental- 
ized within itself. AMA’s research is 
divided along the lines. of the various 
separate functions such as finance and 
manufacturing. As a result, says Brad- 
shaw, planning research that means 
looking into all phases of business is 
“nobody’s business” in those organiza- 
tions. 
¢ Qualifier—As he sces it, this leaves 
the universities. Bradshaw, a former 
Harvard Business School _ professor, 
thinks they’re ideally suited for the job 
because thev’re already equipped for 
it. They can provide research teams 
made up of men already trained in 
analyzing the various business func- 
tions. Then, too, unlike NACA, they 
don’t serve only a single business func- 
tion. But most important, savs Brad- 
shaw, is that the universities are 
committed to basic research—not to 
answering management’s immediate 
needs, 

He believes the universities should 
undertake the necessary planning re- 
search because it gives them a chance 
to make business—through better plan- 
ning—more of a science. He suggests 
that thev explore the concept of plan- 
ning, prepare specific research plans, 
and then approach top management 
for financial support. 

Bradshaw thinks that management, 
in turn, has a stake in encouraging this 
kind of research. Management will reap 
the dividends by more accurate plan- 
ning 


More Decentralization 
Last week, Electric Storage Battery 
Co. created two operating divisions— 
one for industrial products and the 
other for automotive products—by pull- 
ing together the company’s sales, manu- 
facturing, and engineering functions. 


These had previously operated as sepa 
rate departments. 

The industrial products division will 

be headed by Roland Whitehurst, 
ESB’s former sales vice-president; the 
automobile products division by R. L 
Somerville, a former subordinate of 
Whitehurst. The appointments from 
ESB’s sales ranks indicate th« 
pany’s stress on pushing sales to keep 
its expanded plant facilities running 
at full capacity. 
e New Setup—Both Whitchurst and 
Somerville will have complete charg: 
of line, staff, and auxiliary personnel in 
their divisions. “Auxiliary” is a new 
category created by ESB (BW—Mar.7 
"53,p117) to designate functions such 
as purchasing and accounting that per 
form specialized services for the operat 
ing people. 

The move is a culmination of ESB’s 
decentralization program, 
under way in 1951. In that year, man 
agers of the manufacturing plants wer 
given full charge of their plants, and 
of the staff and linc people in those 
plants. Until then, ESB had operated 
on a highly centralized basis. Most 
decisions were made at headquarters in 
Philadelphia, and the staff people in 
the ficld reported directly to the cen 
tral offices. 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





The class of 1948 has been surveved 

by Illinois Institute of Technology. Re 

sults show that graduates started wor! 

at an average annual salary of $3,180 

are now carning an avcrage of $6,340 

with 17% earning more than $7,500 
e 


Plant vending machines at Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. have 
panded to carry a variety of foods in 
addition to the present cola drinks and 
candy. The proceeds support the Con 
vair Recreation Assn 
other things, rents part of a ranch for 
the use of the company’s worke: 
2 


The Bulova Foundation, set up by th 
Bulova Watch Co. to handle xt 
tional and charitable 
award 17 college scholarships this vear 
under a program initiated for the chil 
dren of the company’s employees. The 
scholarships are worth $500 and up 
depending on need. The colleges also 
receive $500 for cholarship 
holder attending their institution 
s 


30,000 companies will spend $S00-mil 
lion this year on recreational activiti 
for their workers, according to a study 
made by the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. This, savs M-H, is a 


15% increase over last vear 
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By Josephine Ripley 
‘orrespondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
only i eestotance” to service for those who 
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Youths of 20 Being Called Up 
Will Serve Full Two Years 
With Fewer Deferments 


By len yes B. HINTON 


| Tut New Yorx Times 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 29—De 
|spite the truce in Korea and the 
reduction in the size of the Arm 
foecausr of budget cuts, draftee 
now in service and those 
called in the coming months v 
happarently serve the full twenty- 
four months to which they 
pdligated by law. 











The Services Keep Strings on Millions 


With the end of shooting in Korea 
congressmen are already talking about 
cutting manpower requirements for the 
ermed services. With an election year 
coming up, such statements make good 
political eae 

Every day brings new announcements 
of Korean prisoners and veterans re- 
turning home. Less and less emphasis is 
placed on men going into service or 
going overseas. Just the same, em- 
ployers, fathers, and draft age men 
should all remember that Uncle Sam 
still has first claim on men below 26, 
and may still have claims on men up to 
51. Laws governing military service, 
out on the books after the outbreak of 
ae and now largely forgotten—pro- 
vide the military with broad powers to 
call men back into uniform. 

To employers it means that young 
men in their plants may still be taken 
off the production line and put into uni- 
form, regardless of prior service. 

To young fathers it means that they 
may still be liable for duty even if they 
have passed the draft age requirements 
and have increased their exemptions. 

To young men with exemptions it 
means that the number of years has 
been extended in which they may be 
subject to draft. 

In general, the laws give the military 
the authority to draw on the nation’s 
manpower to a far greater extent than 
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ever before in peacetime. ‘They provide 
for maintenance of the greatest reserve 
strength since the republic was founded. 
In effect, Congress has given the gov- 
ernment authority to maintain univer- 
sal military service without exactly call- 
ing it that. 

¢ Equality of Sacrifice—Already there’s 
pressure to lessen the military take on 
manpower. But, President Eisenhower 
and Defense boss Charles E. Wilson 
are determined to keep the program go- 
ing. In fact, they want to advance it 
somewhat and make every able-bodied 
man subject to the same obligation as 
those who have already served. Eisen- 
hower is strong for the principle of 
“equality of sacrifice.” He feels that the 
more men you get in uniform and in 
reserve clements now, the less chance 
there is of recalling individuals who have 
already served two or three periods of 
active duty since the beginning of 
World War I. 

The public at large thinks that if you 
have ever been in uniform for a couple 
of years and didn’t sign up with the re- 
serves, you're done with the military 
service. This is far from being true. 
Not counting veterans of World War 
II, there are over 2-million men who 
have already seen service and may yet 
see it again. And every draftee now 
going into uniform faces a total of eight 
years duty. 


That’s what the law requires. But in 
practice the services are not putting on 
the pressure. or one reason, there are 
a lot of loopholes in the draft law. And 
Congress limited the strength of the 
ready reserves to 1.5-million men. So, 
when you take the National Guard, and 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force volun- 
tary reserves, there is little room left to 
compel service by veterans in the ready 
reserve forces. 

For these reasons, most 
pleting their periods of acti 
currently—for all practical 


nen Conm- 
duty are 


purposes - 


: finished with military service 


¢ What the Law Says—Men now com- 
ing out of uniform, even if they have 
been prisoners of war, or served two 
years in Korean combat, may still be 
faced with additional years of reserve 
duty’ they hadn’t counted on I'he 
two iaws that govern their future obli- 
gations are: the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951 and 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 
The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (amended)—known as 
UMTS-—provides for: 

e Selective service induction of 
men for two years of active service and 
training. 

e An ecight-vear military obligation 
on men initially entering the armed 
services after June 19, 195] 

The Reserve Act provides for the 
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assignment of reservists to mobilization 
categories, and the mobilization of com- 
ponents. 

Here’s how the laws work. 

Suppose a 25-year old man was in- 
ducted ino the Army on Sept. 1, 1951. 
He serves his two years on active duty 
and is discharged. He next goes into 
the ready reserve for three years and can 
be called on a moment’s notice. At the 
end of that time, he goes into the in- 
active reserve for another three years. 
There he may be called only in case of 
war or at the direction of Congress after 
a national emergency has been declared 
by the President. Not until his inactive 
reserve period is completed is he fin- 
ished with the military service. 

Men who were drafted after June, 
1951, aren’t the only ones with a re- 
serve obligation. The two laws cover 
practically everybody of draft age since 
World War II. 

If you entered’ federal service after 
June 19, 1951, and before your 26th 
birthday, you are required to serve on 
active duty and in the reserves—Ariny, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, or 
Coast Guard—for a total of eight vears. 

If you enlisted for one year of active 
service between June 24, 1948, and 
June 19, 1951, vou must serve in the 
reserve for six years. You may shorten 
this reserve service to four years by 
training in an organized unit. 

if you entered service between June 
24, 1948, and June 19, 1951, and were 
on active duty for less than three years, 
you must serve in a reserve component 
for five years. You may shorten this to 
three years by participation in an or- 
ganized unit. If you served three vears 
on active duty, you are pot required 
to serve in the reserve. 
¢ World War II—Veterans of World 
War II are governed by special laws 
enacted prior to 1948 and their length 
of service is determined by their enlist- 
ments. In general, the eight vears of 
combined active and reserve duty is the 
maximum to which they may be held. 

All military services—the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Air Force, and Coast 
Guard—now have the same types of 
reserve categories. They break down 
into two types—the ready reserve and 
the standby reserve. 
¢ The Ready Reserve—A man is trans- 
ferred to the ready reserve when he 
leaves active dutv—regardless of whether 
he signs any reserve enlistment papers. 
The transfer is usually automatic in 
most cases. Length of service in the 
ready reserve is determined by the num- 
ber of years on active duty; the com- 
bined total cannot exceed five years 
unless the man is willing. Ready re- 
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serve service requires participation in 
weekly drills and two weeks of active 
duty during the summer. 

The military isn’t making ready re- 
serve duty mandatory right now. It 
would rather have a volunteer reserve 
than a compulsory one. And the serv- 
ices are in no position to enforce the 
law until ready reserve facilities and 
equipment are available to everybody. 
¢ Standby Reserve—Transfer to the 
standby reserve after ready reserve re- 
quirements are met is not generally 
automatic. You must ask for it. 

You can be transferred to the stand- 
by reserve when your ready reserve duty 
is completed if you haven’t agreed in 
writing to remain in the ready reserves; 
have served five years or more on active 
duty in any of the armed forces; have 
served one year or more on active duty 
during World War II in additicn to 
one year or more active duty after 
June 25, 1950; or have served as a 
member of one of the reserve com- 
ponents for at least eight years since 
Sept. 2, 1945. 

In the standby reserves, you are not 
iequired to participate in drills and you 
may be called up only by Congress in 
case of war or national emergencv. 

The National Guard, the Air Na- 
tional Guard, and organized units of the 
reserve forces of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
are per se part of the ready reserve. 

The two laws ppremaing military 
service affect about 2-million men who 
have been drafted or have volunteered 
for military service since Korea. To 
employers, this means that a good part 
of their labor pool may be subject to 
future service. And, providing the draft 
law is continued, the percentage will 
be increased by the number of men 
coming into the eligible age. 

Right now, 17 is the earliest age at 
which a man may join the services or 
their reserve elements. That holds true 
also for the National Guard and the 
Naval Militia unless state laws provide 
an earlier age. 

A man must register for the draft at 
age 18. Six months later he will be 
given a mental and physical exam, 
classified, and may be drafted. No man 
will be drafted before 19 if there are 
other men above that age who can fill 
the local quotas. 

Generally, no man can be drafted 
after he reaches 26 unless he has been 
previously deferred. Once deferred for 
any reason, the liability for draft ex- 
tends to age 35. The exception to this 
are doctors and dentists, who are classi- 
fied as special registrants and may be 
drafted up to age 51. 





Copperweld* Chain Link Fence 
provides long life, low cost pro- 
tection. It never needs to be 
painted—costs less per year than 
any other chain link fence, 
Write for a sample and descrip- 
tive literature. *Trade Merk 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
Glassport, Pa. 
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weld Chain Link Fence, 
The strong steel core 
peovenee sagging and 

)) breakage — the thick 
Molten-Welded copper 
covering provides per- 
Manent protection 
against rust. 
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.. +» A BIG, FAST-GROWING MARKET: 


The Leisured Masses 


This article, and one to follow in a 
later issue, amplify the special report 
The Changed America (BW —_Jun.6°53, 
pial). which discussed some of the 
broad trends in ways of living that are 
shaping the new U.S. economy. 


"BART | 


OTHING ouirt like it has occurred 

before in world history. Never 
have so many people had so much time 
on their hands—with pay—as today in 
the United States. 

The 40-hour week, the two-day week- 
end, three weeks’ vacation with pay, 
10-minute breaks morning and _after- 
noon for coffee, early retirement on 
pension—these have created a major 
social upheaval. Leisure has been democ- 
ratized. Said the New Yorker magazine 
recently: 

“You used to read a good deal about 
the leisure class, but something seems 
to have happened to it. One thing that 
may have happened to it is that too 
many people joined it and the point 
went out of it.” 

The implications of this, from a so- 
cial and cconomic standpoint, are 
cnormous. Indeed, it begins to look as 
though someone eventually will have 
to rewrite Thorstein Veblen’s famous 
book, The Theory of the Leisure Class, 
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in order to bring it into line with what 
the masses have done to it. 

¢ Missed Boats—But Veblen wasn’t the 
orly one who missed his guess. So did 
the moralist who equated leisure with 
idleness and looked i the average man 
to run riot with drink and dissipation. 
So did the intellectual who expected 
commercial mass amusements to turn 
the masses into vacuous idiots. And so, 
for that matter, did the businessmen 
who could see leisure time only in 
terms of fewer man-hours of work, lost 
production, more expensive labor. 

It h .n’t worked that way. The aver- 
age man has simply gone out and en- 
joyed himself and done it in a way that 
confused the critics. 

He hasn’t, for instance, drunk him- 
self ‘nto a stupor. To the contrary, he’s 
become so abstemious that he is worry- 
ing the liquor industry. Per capita 
whiskey consumption was about 1.8 
wine gal. in 1917. Today it’s only 
about 1.2 gal. 
¢ Amusements—He hasn’t been swal- 
lowed by mass-amusements, and there 
is some doubt now that he will be. It 
isn’t a question of whether television is 
on a higher cultural plane than movies, 
radio, magazines, or newspapers. The 
point is that there seems to be a major 
trend away from passive, crowd amuse- 
ments toward active pursuits that 


More money have created... 


{ 


i Poi 
~~ 


Average Weekly Earning (all > 


1929 1939 


people can carry on independently. 
Further to confound the critics, you 
can’t even prove that the straitjacket 
of mediocrity is getting tighter. If it is 
any comfort to the critics, books sold by 
book clubs—one of the chicf targets of 
their criticism—dropped from 54.4-mil- 
lion in 1947 to 44-million in 1951, ac- 
cording to the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. 

Instead, what the average man has 
done has been to go out and find, with 
the aid of busy manufacturers and 
businessmen, more things to do than 
anyone dreamed of a couple of decades 
ago. 

He can, in his spare time, dig in his 
garden with a Rototiller, fly across the 
Atlantic, go swimming in a plastic pool, 
fish in the Adirondacks, ski in Sun 
Valley, winter in Florida, hear chamber 
music on his hi-fi phonograph, look at 
Cinerama, make a coffce table on his 
Skil-Saw, read a 35¢ edition of Shake- 
speare. The National Recreation Assn. 
distinguishes no less than 81 different 
organized activities offered by U.S. 
municipal parks. A hobby expert named 
Richard §. Robbins has figured that 
there are some 200 recognizable “‘crea- 
tive activities” in the U.S. todav. 

All of this has been wonderful for 
business, even if it does cut across an 
ingrained American puritanism that 
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People are shifting... 
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How We Spend Our Leisure Money 


In 
Midlions 
of Dollars 


1929 1939 1952 
Spectator Amusements 21.1 23.8 je - ae 7 
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Here is the answer 


to your office copying 

problems in this small 
inexpensive machine 
designed to use the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY'S 


amazing new 


VERIFAX PROCESS 


Photostat 


Instant Copier 


(FOR USE IN ANY OFFICE — EVERYWHERE) 


IT WILL MAKE THREE OR MORE | 
BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES OF © 
PRACTICALLY ANY ORIGINAL © 

UP TO 812" x 14” IN ONE 

MINUTE READY TO USE! 


IT TAKES UP LESS THAN TWO 
SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 
ON DESK OR TABLE... IT CAN 
BE USED UNDER ANY NORMAL 
LIGHTING AT ANY TIME... 
BY ANYONE IN THE OFFICE, 


The PHotostaT INSTANT Copier is 
designed to get the very best results 
from the new EastTMAN Kopak Com- 
PANY’S VERIFAX process ,.@ a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies 
of anything typed, printed, written or 
drawn. It is entirely different from, and 
should not be confused with, any pre- 
viously known process. No other office 
copying equipment can equal the versa- 
tility and flexibility obtainable with the 
combination of the new PHorostat 
INSTANT Copier and the Verirax pro- 
cess. (And it is fully guaranteed by 
Photostat Corporation!) 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE PuR- 
CHASING ANY OFFICE PHOTO-COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPO! 
295 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
or any service office in ovr principal 
cities and in Canada 
PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
Of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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and on 
Cost! 








Low Cost. Low material cost; fast labor- 
saving installation. 

High Sound Absorption. Up to .90 and 
high at oll frequencies. 

Unlimited Access to vtilities—any section 
movable at will. 

Low Maintenance. Rustproof, non-stain- 
ing panels removable for cleaning. 
Fire Resistant. Both aluminum and sound- 
absorbent backing are incombustible. 
High Thermal insulation. Greatly re- 
duces summer cooling and winter heot- 
ing costs. 

low Weight. Completed ceiling weighs 
less than one-half pound per square foot. 
Modern Design. Eye-pleasing corruga- 
tions in straight-line or pattern effects. 
Adaptobility to any air-conditioning, 
including plenum chamber above panels, 








SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring 
Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 


——_— 


Reynolds Aluminum Acoustical Ceiling being installed in Naval Ordnance Plant, Pomona, Cal., op- 
erated by the Pomona Division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation to build guided missiles, 


REYNOLDS iim) ALUMINUM 


ACOUSTICAL SYSTEM 


Effective noise reduction, with the increased efficiency and safety it promotes, 
can now be brought swiftly to any large expanse...offices, schools, hospitals, 
industrial production and office areas! Done with minimum work in- 
terruption...at amazingly low cost...the end result is the maximum in 
distinctively modern appearance and exceptional performance. 

The secret lies in large perforated panels of Reynolds Aluminum, attrac- 
tively formed and finished ...simply laid in place with sound-absorbent back- 
ing (see diagram), and just as simply taken down for access to space above. 

Though military needs limit general supply, millions of square feet have 
already been installed and millions more are now being specified by leading 
architects, Write for literature and name of nearest Franchised Applicator. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





New Ribbed-Embossed Siding. 
Specified for GE's vast new Appliance 
Park at Baechel, Ky. (one unit shown 
above). This siding combines modern 
architectural beauty with all the advan- 
tages of aluminum. Rustproof, corrosion- 
resistant, strong, light, heat-reflective 
and low in applied cost. Stipple-em- 
bossed finish. Sheets cover 32”. 19 
lengths from 5° to 13'10”. Metal thick- 
ness .032”. 


Industrial Corrugated Roofing and | 
Siding. Smooth finish .032” with extra 
deep corrugations for greater strength. 
Width coverage 32”. 12 lengths from 
» te t2. 








Military demands for aluminum 
reduce supply, but Reynolds is 
rapidly expanding production. Rated 
.orders receive priority handling. 











For full data on these products call the 
nearest Reynolds office, listed under 
“Building Materials” in classified phone 
books of principal cities. Or write Reynolds 
Metals Company, Building Products Divi- 
sion, 2021-So. Ninth St., Lovisville 1, Ky. 
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compels belief in work for work’s sake. 
¢ Creature—The thing that has been 
overlooked is the creative aspect of 
leisure. Adding a few hours to people’s 
icisure time net only changes the time 
when they do things, but also what 
things they do, where and how they do 
them. People stop doing some things 
they used to do, for instance filling in 
a Saturday afternoon by dropping at 
the bar around the corner. Instead, 
they may go off for a weekend trip be- 
ginning Saturday morning, thereby set- 
ting up a whole new sct of demands, 
wants, desires. 

One of the chief prophets of the 
creative aspects of leisure is Paul Mazur, 
partner in the New York investment 
banking house of Lehman Bros. Mazur, 
whose book, The Standards We Raise, 
is published this month, made this 
comparison recently: 

“Take a serf who works 12 hours a 
day, seven days a week. What kind 
of life is that?) He’s a mole. All he 
needs is some burlap to clothe him, 
some potatoes, a pair of brogans. Now 
think of a family spending its leisure on 
the beach or gardening. The slave 
hasn’t time to consume anything. The 
family on the beach has time for every- 
thing.” 
¢ What Price?—Just how much we 
spend on leisure is an unknown figure. 
The statistics compiled by the Dept. 
of Commerce provide the only yardstick 
available (page 143), but it is far from 
complete. The problem is how to sort 
out that part of goods and services we 
buy for leisure use, from that part for 
regular consumption. A major lack in 
what the department can sort out as 
“recreation” items is any accounting 
of the huge volume of lumber, house- 
hold materials, and tools, bought 
strictly for amateur, leisure use. Liquor 
is not included. Neither are the clothes, 
sunburn salves, sports cars, or hundreds 
of other goods that are bought directly 
because of leisure. Perhaps the biggest 
lack of all is a figure for travel. 

How much do vou add to find the 
country’s annual leisure expenditures? 
Hlow much for cigarettes, clothing, 
liquor? How much for travel? The 
whole $9.2-billion that the American 
Automobile Assn. figures Americans 
spend annually on car vacations? 
Hardly. ‘That includes food and other 
items they would buy anywav. 

But what’s important to remember 
here is that this money is spent in the 
posture of leisure, which means it is 
spent under different conditions and in 
different places than it might ordinarily 
be spent. Perhaps—as a very rough 
guess—as much as 15% of total con- 
sumer expenditures ($218.1-billion all 
told last vear) is spent for leisure or 
while the country is at leisure. 

In cold-blooded terms, that’s what 
leisure has come to mean to us. 


1. The Added Hours 


Webster pronounces Iecisure with a 
long sound, as in eve, and defines it 
as “freedom or opportunity afforded 
by exemption from occupation or busi- 
ness.” ‘There is more than one way, 
however, to get that freedom 

No one particularly wanted the kind 
they had during the Depression, the 
kind without pay. They had plenty of 
free time but no moncy to do any 
thing with. It is an interesting side 
light on the American people that the 
circulation of library books and the 
cnrollment in adult education courses in 
high schools were both greater during 
the Depression than before o1 
though the population is now bigger 

Prosperity has done extraordinary 
things to our leisure habits. And for 
this we are in turn indebted to in 
creased productivity—the value of a 
worker's output in a given time 
has made the prosperity and the leis 
ure possible. 

Basically, you can take a choice about 
what you will do with your increased 
productivity. You can take part of it 
in the form of more goods and services, 
and we have certainly done that. So 
ciologists Reuel Denney and David 
Riesman, who are making a major 
study on leisure, recently pointed out 
that, “if we were willing to accept the 
standard of living of 1870, most of us 
could presumably get by with a five- 
hour weck.” Actually, about a third of 
our increased productivity, it is gener- 
ally figured, has gone into leisure 

There is likewise a choice as to how 
we will draw down this new stock of 
leisure. There are these major ways of 
doing it, each with its own 
quence for the economy 

Shorter hours. In 1890 industry 
pretty gencrally worked on a 60-hour 
week. ‘This gradually dropped over the 
vears, with the last big change coming 
in the 1930s. Thanks to a combina 
tion of depression, unionism, and gov 
crmment legislation we came out of the 
Depression with the 40-hour week 
firmly clutched in our hands. Some 
employees, particularly in the garment 
and printing trades, construction, the 
rubber industry and offtce «work, now 
have work weeks ranging down to 35 
hours. 

It is imposs*ble, to calcu 
late the long hours of drudgery that 
machinery has saved on farms. In re 
tailing, the picture is much 
Once bound to notoriously long hours, 
retail employees now have a slightly 
shorter work-weck than factory work 
ers (BW—Jun.6'53,p41) 

Longer weekends. ‘hic half-day on 
Saturdav, which was on its wav out 
when World War II broke now 
gone for good 

Paid vacations. 
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WELL! 


Whether your product's heavy 


DOES SO MANY SHIPPING JOBS... SO 


or light, sturdy or delicate, large or small...call on us to prove you can 
ship it better, safer and cheaper in a Fort Wayne corrugated con- 
tainer. Even if it’s traditionally shipped an old fashioned way, 
even if it’s different, awkward or odd shaped...find out the 
amazing things Fort Wayne can do for you with corru- 
gated. There’s no other container so versatile in its 
uses, so universal in its efficiency, safety dnd econ- 


omy. Call on us to prove it with your product! 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXI 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


Stine 
se PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Tom. 


MRS EES 
TEESE CELI 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Washington, Ind. 
Holland, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jersey City, NJ. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y 
Rochester, N.Y 
Syracuse, N.Y 

tica, N.Y 


Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Pictsburgh, Penna. 
Winchester, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ser ne Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana Port 
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uarter of all labor contracts provided 
or paid vacations. Now almost all con- 
tracts include paid vacations of some 
duration. In fact, about 42-million 
wage and salary workers are now eligible 
for paid vacations. 

More significant than this is the 
growing length of vacations, a trend 
that has just begun to make itself felt. 
A Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of 
contracts covering 5-million workers 
shows that more than half of these 
people are eligible now, or will be 
when they have seniority, for three- 
week vacations or better. 

The break. More and more com- 
panies are giving their employees a 
10-minute break for rest and coffee in 
the morning and afternoon. Some in- 
surance companies even give two 15- 
minute breaks. This trend, which be- 
an as a way of keeping productivity 
high by giving workers rest, may even- 
tually become a fairly significant factor 
should there be a slack-off in the econ- 
omy. The 10-minute break is already 
creating a vast new market for coffee 
and snacks; longer rest periods could 
develop a new market for recreational 


, €quipment. 


Retirement. By now the country is 
well aware of the significance of this 
growing body of nonemployed people. 
A summary of the problem made by 
the National Planning Assn. for the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port points out that there are now 
about 13-million persons over 65 in 
the U.S., of whom only 4-million work 
or are the wives of working men. In 
25 years, NPA calculates, there will be 
20-million people over 65. Of these, 
14-million will not be working—half 
as many people as the entire U.S. 
work force in 1900. 

There is one other major area in 
which we have won leisure—the home. 
The disappearance of servants has made 
less leisure for a top segment of Amer- 
ican women, but on the whole—thanks 
to machinery, services, ready-made 
clothes, and a host of other things— 
women have far more leisure in this 
country than ever before. In part this 
has produced an irony: It has released 
women from work in order to take 
jobs. Today, slightly more than 30% 
of the work force is made up of wom- 
en, as against 20% in 1920. In other 
words, people don’t always choose 
leisure. In this case, women have 
chosen to go to work to earn the 
money to keep up a standard of living 
that now pat ed an endless list of 
things like cars, TV sets, washing ma- 
chines. 

e Days to Come—What about the fu- 
ture? What can we expect in the 
way of shorter work hours, more leisure? 

Right now, for practically the first 
time since the Depression, there is 
talk among unions of the 35-hour week; 
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Enough dust to stop 


102 ordinary motors 


Let just a pinch of these gritty particles inside a motor 
bearing and the result is always the same.. . bearing 
failure. The motor stops . .. production ceases. 

Dust is busy ruining the bearings of ordinary motors al! 
the time. Almost every time an ordinary motor is greased 
on the job, little powdery, abrasive specks are pumped 
into the bearing along with the grease. 

Life-Line* motors lick this problem with sealed, pre- 
lubricated bearings. These bearings are packed with grease 
in dust-free rooms at the bearing manufacturer's plant. 
Then the bearing is completely 
sealed (not just shielded). The lubri- feline 
cant stays in... gritty dust stays 
out because you never have to grease 
a Life-Line motor. 

The pre-lubricated bearing is one 
of the many features that make Life- 

Line motors the answer to lower 
operating and maintenance costs. 

REMEMBER: The way to grease a 
modern motor is DON’T! 

*Trade-Mark jJ-21721 : 


you can e¢ SURE...1 its 
Westinghouse © 
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“Borrowed Climate” from one floor 
cuts cost on another 


Another problem solved with Trane air conditioning products 


Nowe fumes and gasses in this 
chemical laboratory meant that 
the room had to have a constant, 
complete change of air! 

prominent midwest company 
wanted to include this “air-hungry” 
lab in their plans for year-around air 
conditioning. But they reasoned it 
would be too expensive, since none 
of the room air could be recirculated 
as in a normal installation. 

Was there a solution? Yes... and 
an economical one! 

The entire second floor office sec- 
tion of the-building was to be air 
conditioned. Some of the air in this 
section would have to be continuous- 
ly discharged to make room for in- 
coming ventilation air. Why not 
direct this perfectly good air—al- 
ready “conditioned’’—down through 


4 


Save valuable space! Compact, com- 
ted versatile, the TRANE Climate 

hanger provides the exact answer for 
your need, Install it inside or outside 
the air conditioned area, singly or in 
groups, free-standing or ceiling hung, 
as summer cooler or year-around air 
conditioner, 
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the first floor laboratory room before 
it was discharged to the outside? 

No reason at all! Now, lab workers 
enjoy increased comfort, increased 
efficiency —all the benefits of year- 
around air conditioning—but with- 
out unnecessarily high equipment 
and operating expense. 

There were other economies too. 
In fact, a total of five money-saving 
“‘double-uses”’ were incorporated into 
this unique installation. These speci- 
al features were both practical and 
economical to install because engi- 
neers knew they could get all of the 
special types and sizes of equipment 
needed from one manufacturer— 
TRANE! 

One source—one responsibility— 
for all equipment is an important 
money-saving “‘plus’’ in any air con- 
ditioning, heating or ventilating job. 
Make sure you get it! Talk to the 
TRANE Sales Engineer in your city. 
In the meantime, write for a free 
copy of the booklet, “Temperatures 
by Trane.” You'll find it interesting 
and informative. The Trane Com- 

any, La Crosse, Wis., East. Mfg. 

iv., Scranton, Penn., Trane Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 87 U.S. and 
14 Canadian Offices, 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers of 
air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 





no one takes it too seriously as yet. 
But what will happen hen some 
spreading of the work becomes an 
issue? Remembering the history of the 
work weck—how it dropped from 69 
to 48 to 40 hours—we may yet begin 
to take the 35-hour week scriously. 

There is also the fact that produc- 
tivity is bound to increa lie this 
up with the increasing possibility of 
automation, which requires fewer but 
more highly skilled workers (BW—Aug. 
15’°53,p158), and the chances for 
shorter hours become greater 

Here is the guess by W. S. Woytin- 
sky of Harvard, who edited the ‘lwen- 
tieth Century Fund’s massive study, 
Employment and Wages in the United 
States: 

“Assuming that onc 
annual gain in productivit 
increasing leisure and two 
raising the material standa 
in the nation, the averag« 
crease in real income pc! 
would amount to 1.7% to 2% or 18% 
to 22% a decade, while the normal 
work weck would be cut by five hours.” 

That makes the four-day week a 
definite possibility. Not today. Nor 
tomorrow. But sometime in the not 
too-distant future, providing the bets 
aren’t called off by war or depression. 
Perhaps sometime in the 1960s. 


third of the 
used for 
thirds for 
| of living 
rate of in- 
man-vear 


ll. Time in Big Chunks 


It is now becoming clear that of all 
the types of leisure, it is the five-day 
weck—the long weekend—that has had 
the most significant impact on our 
wavs and our cconomy. 

What’s important is that chunk of 
time, those three full nights and two 
full days beginning Friday evening. 
Vhis has had a number of important 
consequences, the most important be- 
ing that it has helped decentralize us. 

The half day on Saturday was a 
strong deterrent to commuting any dis- 
tance. But with a full weekend ahead 
of him, a man finds it worthwhile to 
put in more time going to and from 
work during the weck. 
¢On Wheels—The car, which made 
decentralization possible in the first 
place, has experienced a tremendous 
lift from this movement. ‘This is a 
verv Clear illustration of the close tie 
between leisure’ time and markets. 
Once the car got the city dweller out 
of town, it became a necessity for 
work, church, movies, shopping, pleas- 
ure. Furthermore, ‘this whole pattern 
is building a new market for the sec- 
ond car, a smaller car, that Paul Mazur 
thinks Detroit is still overlooking. 

The long weekend has also changed 
a lot of our leisure habits by giving us 
time for bigger projects 
e Men with Hoes—It has made garden- 
ers out of millions and millions of 
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How to bond honeycomb panels 


with assembly-line speed 





YY 
Y With a production setup like this, you can turn out a lightweight 
honeycomb sandwich every few seconds. 

Armstrong's D-253 Adhesive makes it possible. D-253 is fast 
Automatic spray guns apply the adhesive to rapidly moving 
sheets. Infrared heat dries them in less than a minute. Then the 
panels are assembled and immediately run through pressure 
rolls. Result: an instant, permanent bond that needs no curing. 

Armstrong’s D-253 Adhesive is being used now in mass pro- 
duciag such honeycomb units as panels and flush doors. It bonds 
equally well with almost anv kind of skin—including paper, 
wood, stainless steel, aluminum, and plastic laminate. 

Our adhesives specialists can help you get ready for volume 
production of honeycomb. Call or write Armstrong Cork Com- . 
pany, Industrial Adhesives Dept., 8009 Indian Rd., Lancaster, 
Pa. In Canada, 6959 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


ADHESIVES - COATINGS - SEALERS 


Made by the makers of Armstrong Linoleum 
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© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 


_ @ 
t Don't blame yourself 


for costly loss or property damage 
caused by lack of property protection. 
Install sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. 
It has been providing security against 
possible disruption of business, vandal- 
ism, or many other losses or injuries for 
more than 60 years. Page Fence is avail- 
able in heavily galvanized Copper- 
Bearing Steel, Stainless Steel or 





corrosion-resisting Aluminum. NOW 
is the time to consult the skilled Page 
Fence erecting firm nearest you. For 
name and address and helpful illus- 
trated fence data, write to— 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 


> Office MRE 


HUM fOl Uh 
LIL RUIS May 
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GET THE FACTS 


“ERESCENT INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Dept. 8 
5800 W. Touhy Ave., Chicage 31, ili, 
Please send me STENO brochure No. R-115. 
My Name 








Street Address 
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Americans who sedulously avoided dirt 
up until recently. The Dept. of Com- 
merce figure for the total expenditures 
last vear on flowers, seeds, and potted 
plants—$836-million—is a staggering 
amount. It’s within hailing distance 
of the biggest paid admission recrea- 
tion, the movies ($1.1-billion). And it 
is very nearly the amount we spend all 
told for higher education ($930-mil- 
lion). 

Ihe Saturday Evening Post was so 
impressed recently by what has been 
going on in the nation’s backyards that 
it published an article (one of a series 
on leisure) entitled “Thirty-Million 
Gardeners.” One of the most interest- 
ing facts it turned up was the growth 
in the Men’s Garden Clubs of America, 
which has now accumulated 150 chap- 
ters. 

The combination of leisure, suburban 
living, and gardening has built a new 
industry, the outdoor power tool busi- 
ness. This has already developed a 
$200-million-a-year volume in mowers, 
tractors, saws, clippers, scvthes, and 
other lethal instruments (BW-—Apr.4 
"53,p58). 

The same combination has built 
what is now widely known as the do-it- 
yourself movement (BW —Jun.14’52, 
p60), which now absorbs a large though 
untold amount of goods, labor, and 
money. By now everyone is familiar 
with the extraordinary market this has 
created for paint rollers, paint, tools, 
flooring, and a raft of other things. The 
latest industry to succumb to the move- 
ment is the wallpaper business (BW— 
Jul.4’53,p42). 

Concurrent with this has been the 
equally extraordinary development of 
power tools, which have put mechan- 
ized workshops into the basements of 
hundreds of thousands of U.S. homes. 
Electrical Merchandising, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, puts the current mar- 
ket for power tools at about $200-mil- 
lion and sees a $500-million potential. 

¢ Ways of Life—Having changed our 
habits, it is no surprise that the New 
Leisure has also changed our dress, our 
manners, and our family life. 

In place of Veblen’s conspicuous 
consumption, we are getting what 
might be called inconspicuous con- 
a The day of large yachts, 
mink, big estates, and other forms of 
conspicuously conspicuous consump- 
tion hasn’t passed away entirely, but 
thanks to the income tax and a general 
leveling of incomes, there isn’t so 
much of it anymore. At the same 
time, there is the fact that whatever 
is started by the rich in this country 
tends to fall eventually into the hands 
of the not-so-rich. Cars, refrigerators, 
sailboats, travel, places in the country, 
tennis, swimming pools, and a host of 
other things started out as the per- 
guisites of the well-to-do and now be- 


long to the masses. The Detroit fac- 
tory worker flics to Europe for his vaca- 
tion and listens to Stravinsky at home 
on his hi-fi set. The executive looks at 
TV and has a workshep in his base- 
ment where he can retire when he gets 
sick of the Dodgers. 

This process of jumbling up the 
masses and the classes can best be seen 
in clothes. 
¢ Informality—Ever since the war there 
has been a very marked trend toward 
the informal in clothing, with men’s 
clothes in particular taking on more 
and more of the character of leisure 
clothes. One example will suffice: 
Where in 1947 dress shirts made up 
73% of all men’s shirts sold, last year 
the figure was only 33%. The rest 
were sports shirts. 

The same women. The 
trend toward informality—blue jeans, 
sweaters, casual skirts, sneakers—has 
taken on the aspect of a major retreat 
from high stvle. It worries the garment 
industry, which finds itself selling fewer 
clothes per capita than when women 
dressed up to go downtown or to a 
bridge party. 

The ultimate effect of suburban liv- 
ing, the long weekend, backyard sports, 
and the home workshop seems finally 
to have been reached. 

The Fairchild publication, Men’s 
Wear, has just introduced something 
it calls “Xtras,” which it describes as 
“a new merchandise classification.” 
Perhaps it is. This is a fascinating hy- 
brid of sports and work clothes, a 
melange of polo shirts, dungarees, 
denims, sweaters, swim trunks. A typi- 
cal combination consists of a Basque 
shirt and shorts of denim 

As Solomon Barkin, research chief 
for the CIO Textile Workers Union, 
recently remarked to a reporter for This 
Week magazine: 

“This is the most informal and cas- 
ual era in the history of American 
clothes. Even the wealthiest people are 
dressing casually; it’s the first time 
they’ve copied a stvle from the lower 
income groups, rather than vice-versa.” 
¢ Full Circle—At the same time some- 
thing else has happened that has 
brought clothes in a full circle. Work- 
ers’ work clothing has taken on the 
attributes of sports clothes (BW—Nov. 
15’52,p46). Thus the uniforms of the 
classes are disappearing. The white 
tennis flannels and the overalls have 
gone, merging into the something 
called “Xtras.” 

The clothing industry isn’t particu- 
larly fond of the blue jean era. In 1929, 
clothing took 94% of the total con- 
sumer expenditures. Now it takes only 
about 8%. 

Weckend leisure has done one other 
thing to society. It has welded the 
family more firmly into one piece than 
at any time since it was atomized by 


for 
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Western Pacific buys 


%' 3/6 ROLLER-BEARING GONDOLAS 


to speed steel shipments! 


In line with its policy of providing unusually high 
standards of service to shippers, Western Pacific is now 
operating high-speed, cool-running, roller-bearing 
gondola cars to assure on-time arrival of heavy steel 
coil shipments despite extreme weather conditions. 


Just another reason why WP has become “the most 
talked-about railroad in the West”! Some other reasons: 
100% dieselization, complete CTC installations, 
development and operation of first compartmentizer 
cars and first cushion-underframe box cars. 


And Western Pacific consistently leads 
in operating performance! 


For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship vie Western Pacific! 














General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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Wire Rope... 


... and aluminum windows 
join list of products in which 
extruded plastics are used 


Extruded plastics, originally used 
largely for the insulation of elec- 
trical wiring, are rapidly finding 
their way into many new fields. 


For instance, extruded plastic 
shapes are now used as the core 
around which wire strands are laid 
to form the wire rope used in the 
drilling of oil and gas wells. In this 
service, the core comes in contact 
with sub-surface hydrocarbons 
which are highly destructive. 


A polyvinyl] chloride core, specially 
formulated and extruded by Irving- 
ton, has been found in actual field 
experience over a period of years to 
offer exceptional resistance to these 
chemicals; The vinyl core provides 
exceptional lasting qualities under 
severe operating conditions, re- 
tained flexibility, and because of its 
non-absorption of water, resistance 
to interior wire corrosion. In addi- 
tion, production economies are 
effected through dimensional uni- 
formity and easy splices made by a 
heat sealing process. 


Extruded plastic channeling has 
long had an established place in 
the glazing of aluminum combina- 
tion storm sash. It is now branch- 
ing out into the field of glazing for 
regular window frames made of 
aluminum. Known in the building 
trade as primary windows, these 
plastic-glazed aluminum windows 
have already been used in a num- 
ber of large housing developments 
and commercial buildings. Chief 
advantages of extruded plastics in 
windows are lasting resiliency, 
physical stability and long life un- 
der severe weather conditions. 


Still other fields of applications for 
Irvington extruded plastics include: 
food packaging, where low mois- 
ture vapor transmission insures 
freshness; household appliances, 
where the plastics are used as 
shock-absorbing bumpers for’ vac- 
uum cleaners and floor polishers, 
and as gaskets in refrigerators; and 
the medical field, where plastic tub- 
ing is used in blood collection kits 
and solution infusion sets. 


A more complete story of these and 
many other extruded plastic formu- 
lations, for electrical and non-elec- 
trical applications, is told in ‘Facts 
on Fibron.” For a copy, write Irving- 
ton Varnish & Insulator, Div. Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., 26 Argyle 
Terrace, Irvington 11, N. J. 
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the changeover from an agricultural so- 
ciety. 

Fathers are taking greater interest in 
their families. They're doing more baby 
tending, more shopping than they used 
to. Group amusements are back again, 
things like picnicking, gardening, 
traveling. A nice example is al fresco 
cooking, a la the California barbecue, 
which has, so to speak, taken the 
kitchen from around Mother and put 
it around Father, outside. 
¢ Business Angle—Everybody is busily 
trying to fit his business into these radi- 
cally changed habits and customs of 
the American family. Lee hats has burst 
forth with an amazing panoply of hats 
to fit every conceivable aspect of sports 
and leisure. Several Federated depart- 
ment stores have installed patio living 


Heat Wave Melts 


sections. Restaurants, losing business 
because of the baby-sitting problem, 
have decided to follow the customer to 
his home by pushing take-home meals 
(BW-May3’52,p44). Retailers are hav- 
ing to reschedule their hours; people 
don’t like to shop on Saturdays any 
more, so stores are staying open week 
nights. Car makers, who made a mere 
25,098 station wagons in 1940, turned 
out better than 200,000 last year to 
supply the new suburban demand for a 
utility car. 

These are not the only businesses 
that have been affected by the leisured 
masses and their new ways. The list is 
very nearly endless. ‘Travel, sports, 
hobbies, magazines, movies—all these 
and many more are now in a state of 
change as a result of changing habits. 


Retail Sales 


Torrid weather drives customers away from stores in 
droves ... New location for shopping center .. . Beer battle 


continues. 


“Ordinarily, the week before Labor 
Day is like a juicy red apple, but this 
year there’s a heck of a big worm in it.” 
That’s what one Cleveland store execu- 
tive says about the effect of the heat 
wave on retail sales. Around the coun- 
try, where the heat wave covered the 
land like six too many extra blankets, 
most retailers moaned the same dirge. 
¢Sad Statistics—Detroit department 
stores estimated that business was off 
15% for the last week of August and 
the first few days of September, with 
the largest store, The J. L. Hudson Co., 
reporting this drop as the largest in its 
memory that was due to a heat wave. 
Some stores in downtown Chicago fig- 
ured sales were off as much as 50% 
during the second week of the heat 
wave. A big New York store says its 
Back ‘To School promotion was accom- 
plishing little; people stayed out of the 
store in swarms, and many of those who 
did come in didn’t buy—they just 
wanted to bask in the air conditioning. 
The same store reports that sales on 
the ninth day of the wave (Sept. 2) 
were down 38% from last year. In 
Cleveland, stores cut mewspaper adver- 
tising way down, because they knew it 
wouldn’t lure women downtown. 

As for official figures, the latest avail- 
able bv midweek were the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s report of department store 
sales for the week ending Aug. 29, when 
the heat wave was only five days old. 
Even so, the report showed a drop of 
9% compared with 1952. 
¢ Blaming the Press—There was, of 
course, some antiheat-wave thinking. In 
New York, W. E. S. Griswold, Jr., 
president of W. & J. Sloane, and head 


of the Fifth Avenue Assn., scolded the 
press for overemphasizing the heat. He 
reminded the newspapers that scaring 
customers from the stores means lower 
advertising revenue for the press. Other 
merchants were not so quick to blame 
the heat—or the newspapers—for de- 
pressed sales as they were to point to 
the late Labor Day and the resulting 
longer vacations and delayed school 
starts. 
€ 


Superhighway Shopping 


Plans just announced for a new shop- 
ping center to be built in Connecticut 
bring up some new thoughts on site- 
picking. 

National Store Planning and Re- 
search, Inc., of Boston (which under 
a former name built Shoppers’ Wo d, 
in Framingham, Mass.), has been 
awarded a contract to develop a 100- 
acre site on Connecticut’s Wilbur Cross 
highway. The unusual thing about the 
new center is that it will be located 
smack on an express toll road. Many 
states, especially Connecticut, have long 
‘ollowed a policy of allowing only a 
few commercial enterprises like gasoline 
stations on superhighways. 

National’s Connecticut center will be 
located at Newington, just south of 
Hartford. It will be near a cloverleaf 
intersection and will have a 3,000-ft. 
frontage on the highway. It is the 
third center built or planned by the 
company: the first in Framingham; the 
second, not yet constructed, in Beverly, 
Mass. Before the end of the year, Na- 
tional expects to announce plans for 
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Acme Steel Strappin 
Insures a 


Transparent freight car shows how to prevent loss and damage 


To teach proper freight handling methods and 
spearhead the continual fight against faulty 
loading of freight, Union Pacific built a full 
size boxcar with transparent Plexiglas walls 
Acme Steel Strapping is used to brace 
freight in this touring classroom car—just as 
it is being used in thousands of standard cars 
every day to insure S.A.(Safe Arrival). 
Besides insuring Safe Arrival, Acme Stee! 
Strapping closes cartons, bundles items to 
gether for easier handling, braces whole car- 
load shipments. Saves manpower. Fast and 
easy to apply. No matter what your produet 
protection problem is, Acme Stee! Strapping 
may provide just the idea you need. Write us. 


AA ARAAL 
XO) 

° *.%%* 
. 


STEEL BARRELS are 
tied in half-car units 
with Acme Steel 
Strapping —easily 
applied, quickly ten- 
sioned. Railroads 
and shippers know 
how vital correct 
loading and bracing 
can be: last year loss 
and damage to goods 
in transit on rail- 
roads alone totaled 
$100,000,000. 


—- 


FREE—} <or'c! 
a 
Direct from shipping headquarters,magazine & 
that tells the latest shipping news and develop- 


ments... yours free for the asking! Just 


UNION PACIFIC'S NEW PLEXIGLAS BOXCAR shows shippers, consignees, cond te Gn geution 
and railroad employees the importance of correct loading and bracing Seite 


methods to avoid damage in transit. EE EE Pte Hi ke & a 
ACME STEEL CO., Dept. BW-93 
M 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
M@ Please send me a copy of ‘‘Confab.”’ 
ee Dept 
Company_ 
Street Address 


City... 7 Zone State 





€ five more centers. Two of these will be 
*:. ; ; 

ss De in Pennsylvania, and the other three 
. will be on or near the West Coast, 
where the company will open a branch 


office. 


Update: Beer Battle 


The battle between Blatz Brewing 
Co. and the Milwaukee Brewers Assn. 
is getting more intense. It started in 
late August, when the association voted 
to oust Blatz from its membership 
(BW—Sep.5’53,p48). Che reasons, 
though unannounced, were plain to 
the industry: (1) Since last spring, 
Blatz beer has been fair-traded, a policy 
opposed by other members of the as- 
sociation; (2) Blatz ended Milwaukee's 
77-day beer strike by negotiating sep- 
arately with the brewery workers’ union, 
instead of working with the association's 
employers’ bargaining committe 

Now, Blatz, which is owned bv 
AM MON IA d Schenley Industries, Inc., has launched 

an its countcroffensive. Last week it sued 
the association and its six members for 


LIQUID FU EL PLANTS : $350,000, claiming they had conspired 


AT QUARTERMASTER EXPERIMENTAL FUELS STATION illegally to deprive Blatz of member- 
ship. It asked the court for an order 


LOUISIANA, MISSOURI 


= ~ 
~R- oo 


restraining the association from hold- 


The Quartermaster Experimental Fuels Station (formerly ' ing meetings or spending money with- 
Missouri Ordnance Works) is located on the west bank of the out giving Blatz a chance to. participate, 
Mississippi River at a point about 2 miles southeast of the 
City of Louisiana, Missouri and approximately 90 miles north 


and further asked for an order directing 
the defendants to restore Blatz to mem 


of St. Louis, Missouri. It comprises the following three units: bership. 


Three high pressure synthetic anhydrous ammonia lines operated by 
PAire Liquide process with natural gas as the raw material. Capacity 
per month: 3150 tons of anhydrous ammonia. 

Anhydrous Ammonia facilities of the station constitute a part of the era in over a dozen years, manufacturers 
National Industrial Reserve and have been designated for disposal are preparing their sales forces for the 


subject to the National Security Clause. big struggle. By October, 900 Ford 
dealers in the northeastern states will 


have more than twice the number of 
COAL HYDROGENATION PLANT GAS SYNTHESIS PLANT salesmen they employed a year ago. 
Ford says the average salesman is un- 
Converts coal to synthetic liquid Provides facilities for the complete der 35, has less than three years ex- 
fuel in two major operations: (1) perience selling cars. 
liquid-phase hydrogenation, which e 
accomplishes liquefaction of the ’ ; 
coal; and (2) vapor-phase hydro- tone of coal “ day to ae ° Football tickets will be used in a pro- 
genation, which converts the lique- __ carbon monoxide-hydrogen mix- motion scheme by American Stores 
fied coal to gasoline and by-prod- ture which is used in the synthesis Co. The Acme chain has bought 40,- 
ucts such as naphthalene, tetraline, . 000 seats for the Sept. 19 game be- 
benzene, cyclohexane, zylene, tol- of hydrocerbon by the Fischer- tween Villanova and Georgia in Phila 
uene = me y ee oe Tropsch process. Capacity: 40 to 80 delphia, plans to distribute them 
eu pence of tos to bas lec through its stores in the Philadelphia 
rine a fr , re vA area, perhaps by giving awav once ticket 
of liquid fuel. addition, by-products, with each purchase over $10 
* 
SEALED PROPOSALS FOR THE PURCHASE OR LEASE T . 
he J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit depart- 
Pree ee ee OR PART ARE BEING SOLICITED ment store, which vies with Macy's as 
etailed information, arrangements for inspection and pro- p... ‘04 f rest.”” now 6 , 
posal forms may be obtained from the Division Engineer, rc Pen ee in . Jeph or 
arge ite tcl ( 


Missouri River Division, Corps of Engineers, PO. Box 1216, 
Omaba, Nebraska. | exchange (the largest is in the Penta- 


' gon). Hudson’s board can handle 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 7 Ly iii 40,000 calls a day, is so big it has its 
WASHINGTON, D.C. | = own exchange name, Capitol 
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More salesmen: With automobile mar- 
keting entering its most competitive 


gasification of approximately 20 


barrels of liquid fuels a day and, in 











e Putiing ideas to work for Pest Control Engineering 
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B Joy Never miss 
with pest-killing mists 


Vicious insect pests, from the common disease-spread 


ing housefly and his cohort, the mosquito, to multituds 
of other malicious bugs, are a constant menace to every 
thing that lives and grows. These merciless marauders 
can be curbed only through the proper application of 
combative chemicals. ‘To protect orchards, farm 
. ranches and home gardens with these spray materi il 
1. Designed for commercial orchard spray- ‘oe Aa fee | MC's John Bean Division pioneered in the develop 
ing, the John Bean Speed Sprayer* can " 
protect 100 or more acres of mature fruit 
trees a day. 


ment of power spraying equipment. Now, John Bean 


agricultural sprayers from giant-capacity orchard ma 


chines down to compact portable garden unit produce 


2. ...But when it’s a backyard job, the 


new compact John Bean Spray-Pal is just powerful penetrative pest killing mists —that are more 
right for home gardens. ty Pir axial than bugs can take. 
*Trade Mark Reg. é Hie 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


FOOD MACHINERY 


ET CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
Trade Mark 
- . . . * + > . . . . * . . + * . o * * . . . . . . * * * . . * * * * 
DIVISIONS: Bolens Products « Canning Machinery «+ Florida +» John Bean + Mechanical Foundries +» Niagara Chemical +» Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment 
Peerless Pump +» Westvaco Chemical + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. ++ SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion Engine Corp. + Simplex Packaging 
Machinery « Sonith Industries +» Stokes & Smith Co. « Oakes Manufacturing Co. + Kingsbury & Davis Machine Co. + Milwaukee Equipment Manufacturing Co 


_ CEFF; Pe 
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st Dh 1 Nee 
Be res id be 
FMC MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT NIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS —§ WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS ME ROTARY THLER BECCO PLROXYGEN CHEMICALS SHUR RANE PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 





“TRU-THREAD” 
THREAD 
DRESSING TOOLS 


The Charm of Booie, The Witch Doctor 


Booie, the Kaffir witch doctor, didn’t want to part with the charm. Often he had 
made big magic with it in his ceremonial dances and without it he might lose 
face. And, didn’t it have miraculous powers? 

Schalk van Niekirk, the old Boer trader, thought so—at least it had the power 
to make him a very wealthy man, for this pebble was four times the size of the 
one he had sold two years before. 

So, all day long they haggled and Schalk brewed pot after pot of Dutch coffee, 
heavy with sugar, well flavored with a magical potion from a stone bottle and 
served it with the free hand of a man who feels a fortune tickling his fingertips. 

Finally, he stood up, stamped out the fire and said, “Booie, come to my kraal 
and I will give you 500 sheep, 10 oxen, and a horse— I have nothing more.” 
Booie held out his hand; suddenly, he was incredibly rich. 

Schalk sold the big diamond—it weighed 834% carats—for $56,000, a hand- 
some fortune in 1870. In London, after cutting to 461% carats, it proved to be of 
the finest color and brilliance, and the Countess of Dudley gladly paid $125,000 
for it. In her tiara it became “The famous Dudley Diamond.” 

Diamonds are precious in industry, too, because they are still the greatest cutting 
element known to man. For 43 years we have been importing fine diamonds for 
our customers. Our field engineers are at your service. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY 
24-3200 West Davison Avenue « Detroit 6, Michigan 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
Offices in Principal U. $. Cities—Agents Throughout the World 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
33 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
575 Langlois Ave., Windsor, Ont. 


Manufacturers of Truco Diamond Drill Bits for Mining and Oil Well Drilling 
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Chancellor Adenauer’s sweeping election victory (page 160) has given 
Washington a real lift. 
* It puts West Germany squarely behind the U. S. in the struggle with 
Russia, ends Moscow’s hopes of neutralizing Germany. 
¢ IS means that West Germany will soon rearm, either within the pro- 
posed joint European army (EDC) or as a full member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
* It proves that the Germans have got back on their feet politically, just 
as they already had economically. 
= 
It will take all Washington’s diplomatic skill to turn Adenauer’s triumph 
to full advantage. 
Germany’s comeback doesn’t cheer France. It’s doubtful if the National 
Assembly will ratify EDC. 
The British didn’t want Adenauer to lose. But they seem to regard 
his great success as a mixed blessing. They are wondering if Washington 
will be tempted now to make Germany, instead of Britain, our No. 1 ally. 


& 

No dramatic news is being made this week in Washington at the 
ajnual meetings of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
Byt the sessions are important, nonetheless, 

; On the one hand, the conservative investment policy of the World 
Bénk is under fire by many foreign delegates, There is strong pressure 
on the U.S. to agree to expanded activities by that institution. 

On the other, the whole question of currency convertibility is getting 
a thorough airing in behind-the-scenes talk at the IMF meeting. 

& 

This session of IMF carries the convertibility issue a stage beyond the 
U. S.-British financial talks held in Washington last March. 

At that time the British were after U.S. backing for sterling converti- 
bility but got turned down. 

This time the pressure is to get U.S. support for a joint approach to 
convertibility of all major European currencies. 

® 

There is a special urgency about the convertibility talk now. 

Across the Atlantic there is a general assumption that the U.S. is head- 
ing for a recession deep enough to hurt Western Europe. 

So European finance ministers and central bankers want the U.S. to 
commit itself in advance to convertibility. 

They think that the repercussions of an American recession would 
be minimized this way-—assuming that Washington would put up a stabiliza- 
tion fund and adopt emergency economic policies to help maintain U.S. 
purchases abroad. 

In addition, of course, they would like to see the U.S. liberalize its 
tariff policy for the long run. 

«& 


U.S. officials are making an all-out effort to convince foreign delegates 
that the U.S. economy isn’t in for any serious trouble, that there’s no need 
to rush convertibility on this account. 

On tariffs, U.S. officials have to hedge, of course Policy changes 
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in this field must await the study that’s being made by President Eisen- 
hower’s special commission on trade policy. 

But foreign delegates are still far from reassured, especially on the 
business outlook here. 

o 

French traders think a devaluation of the franc is likely this year, 
regardless of whether there’s any joint move toward convertibility of 
European currencies. 

It would come if the French labor campaign for an across-the-board 
wage increase is successful. That drive will come to a head next month. 

French prices already average 20% above world market levels; a 
general wage hike would push them further out of line. 


For the first time since 1930, British trade unions are threatening to 
bolt the Labor party. That’s the big news from the Trades Union Congress 
on the Isle of Man this week. 

It was in 1930 that the unions turned left, split the party, isolated 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald. It took Labor 15 years and a war to regain 
power. “Ramsay’s ghost” has stood as a warning ever since. 


This time, British trade unions are turning sharply right. 


Union leaders are enraged by the bitter personal attacks on them by 
Aneurin Bevan and his men. The Trades Union chiefs say their 


leftwinger 
membership is only partly Socialist, that Labor had better not take the 
union support for granted. 

The union men have invited moderate party leaders to get tough with 
the Bevan “extremists”—or else. 


a 
As it looks now, British unions will never accept Bevan as a future 
Labor Party leader. 
So there’s a lot of thinking about who is to succeed Attlee. 


This much is clear: Whatever the sentiment of Labor politicians at the 
upcoming party convention, the leadership must stay rightwing or the party 
will split wide open. 


While London defense planners worry about military plane production 
(page 162), the rest of the world is watching civil aircraft at Britain’s annua! 
Fernborough air show this week. 


There, the outlook is good. ‘fhe Comet II jetliner is just now coming 
off the lines; the Vickers Viscount medium-range turboprop liner is in service; 
the Bristol Britannia long-range turboprop job will be ready next year. 


These three are the mainstays of British civil airplane production now. 


Plane makers have fat export orders for all three. And they're aiming 
for more-—through the medium of a unique new credit corporation. 


This week, three London banking houses (Lazard Bros., Erlangers, Ltd., 
and Morgan Grenfell & Co.) announced formation of Air Finance, Ltd. 
It will provide overseas buyers with longer credit terms than British plane 
and engine makers can afford. Air Finance will have official backing— 
through the government-sponsored Finance Corp. for Industry. 
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BIG INGOT—Three days before the picture was taken in our plant at Bethlehem, Pa., open-hearth pit men poured the 
275 tons of molten steel for this ingot into a mold to solidify. Now, after 72 hours of slowly cooling off, the ingot, still a 
glowing red, is on its way to the Bethlehem forge shop where it will be forged into a long, slim column for a huge press 
to make airplane components, part of the Air Force heavy-press program Ingot, forging and press, all are alike of 
spectacular size. The forging to be made from the ingot is 110 feet in length, the longest ever made. The press, built and 
installed by the Loewy Construction Company at North Grafton, Mass., will be as tall as a 10-story building. Its support- 
ing columns will be made up of 18 Bethlehem forgings, each made from a steel ingot like the one above. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





leutschlands Antwort: 0 | 


CHANCELLOR Konrad Adenauer, assured of another four years, will worry less about opposition propaganda such as this cartoon. From 


Keeping West Germany Allied with 


The people of West Germany made 
an historic decision this week when 
they gave Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
a resounding election victory. They 
voted to stake their hopes of a unified 
Germany on a military alliance with the 
U.S. and to reject any idea of gaining 
unity by accepting a neutral position in 
the East-West struggle. 
¢ Defeat for the Sovict—Adenaucr’s 
victory is sweet music for Washington’s 
cars. Coming on top of the June 17 
uprising in East Germany, it constitutes 
a decisive defeat for Sovict policy in 
Germany. It means that the Bonn 
Republic will rearm as part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. And 
once German rearmament gets under 
way, the military balance in Europe 
will shift strongly in favor of the West 

so strongly that the Russians may de 
cide within a year or two that their best 
bet is to pull out of East Germany. 

The Sept. 6 clection also means that 
Bonn will have a strong and stable gov 
ernment for at least four years—one 
that’s committed to continue the econ 
omic policies that have encouraged the 
industrial comeback of West Germany. 


160 


¢ Comfort—American policy has clearly 
played a big part in bringing the Ger- 
mans back to a dominant position in 
Western Europe. This is no small com- 
fort at a time when France and Italy, 
despite our efforts, look desperately 
weak. You can’t assume, though, that 
everything will now go smoothly in 
Western Europe. Our plans for inte- 
grating Bonn into the Western defense 
system may have to be revamped. 
The U.S. had hoped to bring Ger- 
many into the North Atlantic ‘Treaty 
Organization as a member of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. EDC was 
to be the vehicle for getting the Wrench 
to tic themselves up with the Germans 
in a military effort. But now the 
'rench may be more reluctant than 
ever. The result may be that West 
Germany will be taken directly into 
NATO-—as a full-fledged member in its 
own right. In cither case, though, 
there’s bound to be more political 
trouble in France and probably a bit- 
ter clash between Paris and Washing- 
ton. 
«No Rubber Stamp—The day may 


even come when Bonn will have difter- 


1issuc 
clear 


use his 


ences with the U.S. on a basic 
like German unification It is 
enough that Adenauer aims to 
alliance with the U.S. to gradually force 
unification out of the Russians. But 
that won't guarantee that his idea of 
how to come to terms with Moscow will 
be exactly the same as ours. It’s quite 
possible that a United Germany may 
some day aspire to play an independent 
role between the U.S. and Russia. Still, 
Adenauer’s victory is a sure guarantee 
that for a good while Germany has de 
cided to orient its policy with the world 
strategy of the U.S. and that this 
decision won't be lightly changed 
e The Record—A four- record of 
success in both domestic d foreign 
policy accounts for the imp ive vic- 
tory Adenauer chalked up at the polls. 
With this record, plus shrewd cam- 
paign tactics, Adenauer ible to 
dominate the whole camp 
Domestically, he could point to four 
years of continuing economic progress 
that was visible to every G His 
economic policies, which ec formu- 
lated and directed by Lud Erhard, 
Minister of Economics, raised Germany 


man 
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the U.S. 


from a mass of rubble to a nation of 
generally well-fed and decently clothed 
citizens. 

In the field of foreign policy, 
Adenaucr was able to establish West 
Germany as a real factor in world poli- 
tics, whose opinions were sought and 
heeded by other Western statesmen. 
This gave him prestige with a people 
who had only recently been treated as 
outcasts. There was also widespread 
support for his idea of integrating first 
Western Germany and then a united 
Germany with Western Europe. Above 
all, his reliance on close tics with the 
U.S. struck the average German as the 
course of wisdom. 

Thus, most Germans were satisfied 
with Adenauer’s record at home and 
abroad. To many Germans, the Social- 
ists’ proposal to leave unification to a 
Big Four meeting smacked too much of 
Potsdam and the 1945 occupation 
policies. 

At the same time, Social Democratic 
promises of a better and fuller life ap- 
pealed so little in a ee Germany 
that even Socialist strongholds in the 
industrial Ruhr fell to Adenauer. 
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¢ Democratic Growth—There’s no 
doubt that the West German voters 
have placed a stamp of approval on 
U.S. postwar policy in Germany. Our 
efforts to foster democracy there have 
borne rich fruit. The impressive total 
of 86% of eligible voters cast their 
ballots. The Communists got only 
2.2% of the total vote and the neo- 
Nazis only 1.1%. 

Adenauer’s Christian Democratic 
Union emerged from the election with 
more strength than any other free 
German party has ever won, It got 
45% of the popular vote and now 
holds 244 seats out of 487 in the 
Bundestag. That gives Adenauer an 
absolute majority of one. To make it 
a workable majority, however, he will 
need the support of the Free Demo- 
crats. 

« Looking Ahead—Adenaucr’s toughest 
job will be carrying out his basic foreign 
policy aims—to build a united Western 
Europe and to unify Germany itself. 

Despite Adenauer’s victory, I;:DC is 
still a big question. Adenauer’s victory 
will encourage EDC’s supporters. U.S. 
ofhcials now think that ratification may 
be possible by the end of the year, 
especially if Adenauer can make some 
concessions to the French on_ the 
thorny Saar question. 

But many European observers see 
West Germany so strong now that the 
French National Assembly will be more 
hesitant than ever about ratifying EDC. 
It that’s the case, the U.S. will put 
it up to Paris—either ratify EDC or 
Germany will come into NATO on its 
own. 
¢On Their Own—Gaining member- 
ship in NATO would probably suit the 
West Germans even better than EDC, 
They haven’t much confidence in the 
French military, would prefer to work 
directly with the U.S. rather than via 
a joint European setup. Moreover, the 
Germans don’t regard EDC as essen- 
tial to economic unity in Western 
Europe, which is the thing that really 
interests them. They are convinced that 
they can outproduce and undersell the 
rest of Western Europe. Integration 
would give them free access to all 
Western Europe plus associated terri- 
tories such as the sterling area and 
the French colonial empire. 
¢ Soviet Reactions—German _ unifica- 
tion depends, of course, on how the 
Russians react to the German elections. 
Moscow now knows as well as Wash- 
ington that its hope’ of neutralizing 
Germany has been shattered. But So- 
viet policy won't be adjusted to that 
overnight. That means that Moscow 
probably will stall for a while on Ger- 
many, which doesn’t make the pros- 
pects for an October conference on the 
German problem any too good. 
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WHERE THE TOUCH 
OF PRECISION 


MIDVALE CRAFTSMEN 
FORGE GIANT SHAFTS FOR 
AMERICA'S NEWEST POWER 


Seventy-five hundred tons 
of pressure under skilled 
hands __ . four weeks time 
% ten “soakings” for 
reheating and a 513, 
000 pound ingot begins to 
take on the shape of a 
huge generator shaft. Heat 
treating, machining, test- 
ing and retesting follow in 
precision steps. The result 

- a masterpiece in steel 
for America’s newest and 
largest dam precision 
made by Midvale 


From furnace to finished 
product Midvale controls 
its quality throughout 
Huge forgings, weldless 
gear rings, press cylinders, 
pressure vessels, hardened 
and ground steel rolls 
Midvale makes them all. 
Modern equipment, com- 
plete facilities, skilled and 
experienced men assure 
you of products to your 
most exacting, precision 
specifications. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 


WICETOWN, PHILA. 40, "A 
Olficer New York, Chicage, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Cleveland, San Frencisce 


MIDVALE 


PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLLS 
CORROSION AND HEAT 


RESISTING CASTINGS 





with a Rented Car from 
4 NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


1 Get around faster. ..see more 
people by always having “your 
car” ready and waiting! For a 
clean, late model car, at your 
destination, make reservations 
with any member of NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM... 
listed in the yellow pages of 
your phone directory. Or, for a 
pocket directory and National 
Courtesy Card, write to: 





NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


12709 WASHINGTON «+ ST LOUIS 3, MO 
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...but RED COMET is on Guard 


RED COMET automatic Fire Con- 


trol System is standing guard— 
day and night—-in all parts of the 
world. Economical protection 
against fire loss in factories, ware- 
houses, offices, stores, homes. 
Powerful fire-killing chemical, 
sealed in glass, cannot evaporate or 
deteriorate in any climate, released 
automatically at outbreak of fire. 
Red Comet fire control systems 
used and proved over 22 years. No 
wiring, no water pipes to install. 


RED COMET exrincuisnen: 
EXTINGUISHERS 
For complete information on Red Comet evto- 
4¢ Fire Control and list of big plant users write: 


RED COMET, Inc. 
395-F RED COMET BLDG., LITTLETON, COLORADO 
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ARROW-SHAPED Hawker Hunter this week cracked the world’s level-flight speed record 


The RAF: Brilliant Planes 


This week, along England’s south 
coast, Squadron Leader Neville Duke 
piloted his swept-wing Hawker Hunter 
hghter (picture, above) to a new world’s 
speed record. ‘The performance was a 
flashing curtain raiser for Britain’s an- 
nual Farnborough air show, and an- 
other reminder of the design and de- 
velopment genius of the West's second 
air power. 

The Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors has virtually all of Europe's 
contribution to NATO air power on 
display at Farnborough this week. For 
with the exception of France’s Mystere 
fighter, it is the British industry that 
will supply the non-U.S. planes to 
secure the air over Europe. Americans 
—and there were a lot of them among 
tle half-million onlookers at Farn- 
borough—were assured that Britain’s 
tertile design teams have used some 
$280-million in direct U.S. aid to the 
air industry to good purpose. Britain 
can boast some of the finest and ficet- 
cst aircraft in the world. 
¢ Just Promise—But there is this 
troublesome reservation: lor the third 
vear in a row, Farnborough visitors 
are seeing great promise rather than 
great practice. Behind the spectacular 
—— bangs at Farnborough are 
halting production lines. The new RAF 
is only one or two aircraft deep in 
many categories. 

There’s only one production model 
of the Hawker Hunter, which is sup- 
posed to fly with the Dutch, Danish, 
Belgian air forces, to say nothing of the 
British. There isn’t a squadron of the 
Vickers Supermarine Swift, a current 
favorite of the RAF, fiving as yet. The 
Gloster Javelin night-fichter, Western 
Europe’s best hope in sts class, is a 
year from production 

The RAF Bombei Conimand’s three 


“V’s,” the Vulcan (picture, right), 
Victor, and Valiant, are just four op- 
crating aircraft. And that’s the ae 
non-U.S. strategic bomber force in 
the West. English Electric Co.’s Can- 
berra light jet bomber is the one really 
modern aircraft being delivered in any 
quantity to the RAF today 

e Trenchard’s Blast—The contrast be- 
tween swift prototype and slow produc- 
tion worries British defense planners. 
Marshal of the Air Force Lord ‘Trench- 
ard was outspoken in his criticism of the 
situation this summer, and touched off 
a bout of soulsearching within the in- 
dustry. Britons wonder whether they 
are rich enough to support a major 
peacetime aircraft production program— 
even with substantial U.S. aid. 

Despite the injection of 60,000 new 
workers into the industry in the past 
two years, monthly production of mili- 
tary planes is about the same as it was 
two vears ago. Despite granting the 
new fighters and bombers super-priority 
rights for men and materials, two-thirds 
of the aircraft delivered cach month are 
obsolescent varicties. 

Despite the big things Britain is do- 
ing with civil jet planes (page 158). 
hardly any British aircraft factory, civil 
or military, operates more than a single 
work shift, except in a few key tooling 
operations. Yet thanks in part to 
American aid, most military plants are 
tooled up for two or three shifts. 

This production capacity, to be sure, 
is healthy as a readv reserve for war, 
well worth the U.S. investment. But 
from the British point of view, current 
production rates are inefficient. From 
the Western point of view, they are 
dangerously delaying the time when de- 
fense commitments can be met 
¢ Orders Lag—The production lag can 
be largely put down to the failuse of 
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with a 727.6 mph performance over England. But one fast fighter doesn’t make an air force. 


But Laggard Production 





FLYING TRIANGLE, the four-jet Avro Vulcan bomber, claims to fly faster, higher, and 
farther than any other bomber in the world. The drawback: Britain has only two of them. 


the government to place orders in time 
or in adequate volume. 

Part of the production problem is 
the fact that much of the RAF fighter 
program is keyed to U.S. financial help. 
Washington has sent (1) 6,000 machine 
tools; (2) completed aircraft to fill in 
until British production caught up; 
and (3) offshore procurement orders to 
finance volume orders placed by the 
British government. However, 
offshore orders usually don’t represent 
any new production commitments by 
the British. Washington cither picks 
up the check for orders already placed 
or those minimum contracts the British 
would have to make anyway. 

Where Anglo-American action has 


these 
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been delayed, results are slow. Thus 
the two key RAF fighters, the Hunter 
ind the Swift, got bogged down be- 
cause London waited to find out which 
one the U.S. would support under off- 
shore procurement. Finally, last winter, 
Washingten decided to buy +50 Hunt- 
crs in the United Kingdom and help 
finance production of 417 more in the 
Netherlands, Only then were important 
orders placed. 

¢ Obsolescence—Certainly the problem 
of getting technical agreement on a 
design is a tough process. Today most 
airmen regard any plane going into pro- 
duction as already obsolescent. It’s 
hard cnough getting agreement to 
a design in one air force, let 
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for new and different 


CHRISTMAS 
BUSINESS 
GIFTS 
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This year Autopoint is ist with the 
newest in Christmas business gifts. 
Impressive items from 50¢ to 
$50.00. With personalized imprints 
for a lasting reminder, or without im- 
prints. Autopoint’s complete new line 
meets your every gift need appro- 
priate items for your entire list from 
presidents to shipping clerks. For 
gifts you'll give with pride—see 
Autopoint Ist! 


FOR A LOOK AT OUR LINE 


mail coupon on your lettefhead 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

A division of CORY Corporation 

1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois, Dept. BW93 
Gentlemen: 

] am interested in the complete new line of Autos 

point Christmas business gifts. Without obligation 

© Please send me your 1953 Gift Brochure 
Please have your representative Contact me 


Name __ 


Company Name __ 


Street __ 


Zone_ State 


ee TS 
Please clip this coupon to your letterhead 





Diagonal spur accumuletion con- 
veyors hold orders for release to 
main line rolier conveyer which 
moves cartons to stapling. 


After stapli cartons are ele- 

vated by BELTEVATOR fo gravity 

—_— conveyor which carries them 
to shipment. 


BUSCHMAN CONVEYORS 


save $10,000 to $12,000 annually 
at UARCO inc. 

Over a third of a mile of BUSCHMAN belt and roller conveyors 
have replaced a skid system of handling in-process forms at UARCO Inc., 
noted business form manufacturer. A 30% reduction in manhours plus « 
saving of 2000 sq. ft. of floor space effects a $10,000 to $12,000 saving 
annually. The above is typical of the “‘pay-for-themselves” records being 
established by BUSCHMAN. Each installation is complete to meet your 
specific needs—dictated by your products, process and space available. 


ore" $s WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO, 60 


‘Buschman THE E, W. BUSCHMAN COMPANY 


cnveyots 4477 CUFTON AVENUE ¢ CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 





SAVE 

with | 
VIKING 
ROTARY 
PUMPS | 


BUILT TO FIT YOUR JOB! 





With over 600 standard models and many more special units, from which to 
choose you are assured of a Viking rotary pump built to fit YOUR job. 

All are constructed in the time-proved, most-copied of all rotary pump designs 
the original Viking “gear-within-a-gear” principle. 

This is the principle that assures fast, self priming; smooth even discharge; 
quick, easy mounting; low power requirements; adaptation for either light, 
volatile liquids or heavy, viscous liquids. 


Send your pumping problem today and ask for folder series 53S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 
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alone two. But in the case of the 
Hunter and Swift, designs are frozen 
now and there’s a better chance of 
mecting peak delivery schedules by 
summer, 1955. 

Where Anglo-American action was 
taken early and decisively, production 
has soared. Thus Rolls Royce, whose 
Avon series of ject cngines powers a 
large part of the RAF, is easily the best 
producer in Britain. A larg chunk of 
the 6,000 U.S. machine tools went 
into the Avon program, and now you 
have twice as many engin wailable 
as airframes to put them on 

Meanwhile, the RAF’s bomber pro- 
gram—with little direct infusion of U.S. 
help—has suffered badly. Specifications 
for the Valiant four-jet bomber were 
laid down in 1948; the plane won't be 
in service before 1955. In the interim 
the delta-wing Vulcan and the crescent- 
wing Victor prototypes have come 
along—both with significant’ advances. 
¢ Bombers—Now it appears that Brit- 
ain’s Air Council has decided that 
bombers must be pushed hard. Britons 
seem to agree with the U.S. Strategic 
Air Command that the ability to de- 
liver fission and fusion bombs to Rus- 
sia is the greatest deterrent against war. 
And Britons believe their three “V’s” 
make a substantially different contribu- 
tion than U.S. strategic bombers: They 
are smaller, fly faster and higher. 

The British bomber builders have 
none of the tools necded to turn out 
their planes fast. Big aircraft produc- 
tion tools are av: ‘lable only in the 
U.S., and so far the bomber men 
haven't persuaded London to buy 
them. When the U.S. Congress O.K.’s 
spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for big presses alone there is both 
envy and worry in the British industry. 
e Tools—So far, the British machine 
tool industry hasn’t altered its con- 
servative ways in response to the plane- 
makers’ pleas. Even commonplace 
U.S. tools—like the Hufford stretch- 
presses—have no British counterpart, 
save where London has bought them 
in the U.S. And the government has 
been sparing in its buying. ‘There are 
probably more Huffords in one big 
U.S. airplane factory than in all of 
Britain. 

Finallv, Professor J. V. Connollv of 
the College of Acronautics in London 
argues that the real root of the problem 
is men, not machines. It’s the age-old 
problem of British industry: Evervbody 
wants to be a designer, nobody wants 
to be a producer. Given a supplv of 
high-quality production men, Connolly 
thinks the machines will me. ‘The 
trouble is that production engineering 
courses at British technical hools are 
way undersubscribed, and hardly 20 en- 
ginecrs with postgraduate training are 
fed into the entire aircraft industry: in 
any given year. 
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2-ton shown with 14-foot stake—1'4-ton also available 


Get a thrifty Studebaker truck 
and cut costs on every haul 


Decorative and other «pevifications «ubjoet to 


Studebaker’s high-compression Power-Plus engine 
has the big torque you want for hefty loads. It gets 
you going quickly ... keeps you rolling smoothly. 
Gas is saved every trip. Studebaker’s light-duty 
truck models get big mileage out of every gallon, 
too. For proof, see any nearby Studebaker dealer. 
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America’s hundreds of thousands of Studebaker trucks 

cut hauling costs millions of dollars yearly Get you 

share of this operating economy. Studebaker trucks come 

‘ in sizes and wheelbases for hundreds of needs—streamlined 

It’s easy to park and maneuver a You can ventilate the cab fast in any 4, % and 1 ton pick-ups and stakes--rugged, powerful 
14 and 2 ton models. Studebaker’s gas-saving Overdrive 


Studebaker truck, whatever its size weather. Every Studebaker has ad 1° 


or wheelbase. Studebaker’s unique justable window wings—and two is available at extra cost in all of the light-duty models 
variable ratio steering relieves you of foot-controlled inlets that scoop in 


a lot of physical effort. It automati- fresh outside air at floor level. Steer- 
STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


cally builds up welcome extra lever ing post gearshift shown is standard 
age as you turn the steering wheel on all the light-duty Studebakers. © 1953, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, India 








What Goes On Here? 


by Clarence Wright 
KIPLINGER STAFF EDITOR 


Do you believe everything you're told? 
Of course not. In your daily life, you 
soon spot the phonies, and the phony 
talk. But when it comes to Washington, 
you may not know people well enough to 
figure out what's true, what’s propa- 
ganda. 

That’s why your Washington reporter 
can’t merely report what he’s told, but 
must silt it and weigh it and get the 
facts out of it. 

Take phonies. We recently pointed a 
finger at one in a defense agency. The 
top powers were offended; threatened to 
keep me, as a reporter, out of the agency. 
But three months later, their number-one 
man congratulated us on spotting the 
phony long before he did. 

In Washington, language too some- 
times gets a litthe phony. A lot of “‘gov- 
ernmentese”’ comes out of official type- 
writers. But after 20 years of reporting 
you know how to read between the lines 
and see that words such as “gross nation- 
al product” and “‘reinflation” and ‘‘dis- 
inflation” simply add up to “business 
outlook”. Technicians write for techni- 
cians; we write for businessmen. Once a 
year, for example, we take the findings of 
demographers and show the businessman 
just what they mean to him. The popu- 
lation experts are delighted, naturally, 
because we get their technical stull across 

intelligibly——to a wider audience. 

One of the main reasons our job is fun 
is that we aren’t obligated to anybody 
government officials, congressmen, ad- 
vertisers-not anybody. We grind no- 
body's axe, not even the businessman’s, 
We write what we think and believe to be 
truce. Businessmen seem to approve. 
Many have been with us for nearly thirty 
years. In turn, we recognize our respon- 
sibility to them . . . a responsibility we 
carry through by doing our level best to 
be right. 

That's our job—and we like it. 

The Kiplinger Washington Letter is 
just about the most practical invest- 
ment a businessman can make. $18 a 
year (almost invariably a tax-deduc- 
tible business expense); on your desk 
every Monday morning. 
AIPLINGER LETTERS 
1729 H Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 
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Tire Fight 

American-owned tire fac- 
tory is caught in squeeze play 
by 50% labor-owned factory 
in Israel. 


A “collective” tire factory and a 
“capitalist” tire factory have collided 
in Israel. The fracas proves that the 
orderly development of foreign invest- 
ment can get badly balled up—even in 
a nation that welcomes outside capital 
with open arms, 

The two contenders are General ‘Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Isracl, whose $2-mil- 
lion-plus plant has been heralded as one 
of the country’s most important for- 
cign investments, and Alliance ‘Tire & 
Rubber Co., 50% owned by Histadrut, 
the all-powerful Isracli labor organiza- 
tion. For years, the two have been 
struggling in a country whose market 
can support only one. 
¢ Squeeze Play—Over the fast few 
weeks, Histadrut has been putting 
mounting pressure on the Israeli gov- 
ernment to wipe out controls on tire 
and tube sales. Behind the move is the 
fact that Histadrut owns half the na- 
tion’s vehicles and controls 75% of all 
Isracli road transport. Its officials say 
that if tire controls are lifted, Histadrut 
vehicles will use Alliance tires only— 
which they term the production of a 
“collective” as opposed to “capitalist” 
General. Histadrut people sometimes 
fail to mention that Alliance is 50% 
owned by 600 Americans, including the 
Dayton Rubber Co, capitalists all. 

If Histadrut gets its way, on-the-spot 
observers go as far as to say that Gen- 
cral may one dav pick up its plant and 
move out. Company officials in Akron, 
Ohio, say that’s too dismal a reading 
of the Isracli situation, but it’s clear 
they are worricd. 
¢ Root of Trouble—Trouble started 
back in 1949, when His'!. drut found it 
could not purchase a majority interest 
in General’s Istacli operation (Pales- 
tine Economic Corp., New York, is ma- 
jority stock owner, with General of 
Akron in a minority position). So the 
labor union joined with some other 
U.S. investors and formed Alliance. 
The government gave a reluctant O.K. 
to the second tire plant--though the 
market didn’t warrant another. 

General had a government promise 
of exclusive rights to the market; Al- 
liance said it would concentrate on ex- 
ports. The arrangement didn’t work 
out; and both have been scrambling 
for scarce foreign exchange to finance 
raw matcrial imports. Neither works 
at anything near capacity; sales are de- 
termined by government purchase per- 
mits, which split the available market. 








iS YOUR PROBLEM 
RADIOGRAPHY? 
We Sell Responsibility 


X-Ray Inc. offers a complete certi- 
fied radiographic laboratory service 
available at your location and on 
your premises or at our extensive 
laboratories, for handling the en- 
tire responsibility of x-ray inspec 
tion and control. Your inquiries 
will receive immediate attention 


X-RAY INCORPORATED 
13931 OAKLAND, DEPT. 16 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
Telephone TOwnsend 9-5400 








Combination 


GAS & OIL BURNERS 


Designed to provide better combustion 
with either gas or oil or combination 
firing of industrial boilers. 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 
4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 





FOR YOU... NEW 
CORCORAN’S 
Fall &Winter Catalog 


The clothes, footwear 
and equipment you need 
to enjoy hunting, camp- 
ing and fishing. Hun- 
dreds of wonderful buys. 
Completely illustrated. 
Write for free copy. 


CORCORAN, INC. 


Box BWC-9 Stoughton, Mass. 


An American Education 


for Children of Your Overseas Employees 


Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home’’ Courses have been used by 
nearly 100.000 children in all parts of the world 
Kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, books, supplies 
provided. Step-by-step instructions for mother 


Start any time. Catalog. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 3 
119 W. Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


BLOWING 
YOUR 
GASKET? 


Investigate our tough, 
homogeneous gasket 
materials. 


Write Dept. B. 


ROGERS CORPORATION 
MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 





You advertise in Business Week when you 
want to influence Management Men. 
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‘The only hope, if both outfits are to 
stay in business, is to expand tire ex- 
ports—which is hard to do because 
Isracli prices are high. Meanwhile the 
government is nursing a giant-sized 
headache—hating to annoy the potent 
Histadrut and fearing that General will 
some day throw in the sponge. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





The sterling area’s gold and dollar kitty, 
increasing steadily during the past year 
(BW—Sep.5’53,p122), rose another 
$13-million last month. It now stands 
just a shade under $2.5-billion. The 
gain was small, but it took place de- 
spite heavy nonrecurring dollar pay- 
ments and dwindling U.S. aid. 

° 
Japanese jeeps will roll off the Nagoya 
assembly lines of Mitsubishi Heavy In- 
dustries, Ltd., before long. Last week 
Mitsubishi and Willys-Overland Export 
Co. signed a license agreement provid- 
ing for use of Willys designs and parts; 
later Mitsubishi hopes to use 100% 
made-in-Japan components. 

a 
Cali is fast becoming Colombia’s in- 
dustrial boom town. Colombian affili- 
ates of Celanese Corp.; Container 
Corp.; Firestone; U.S. Rubber; Quaker 
Oats; Cluctt, Peabody; and nearly a 
half-dozen U.S. drug firms are in opera- 
tion there. Latest opening: Sinclair & 
Valentine de Colombia, wholly owned 
subsidiary of the New York printing ink 
manufacturer. 

° 
Delivery dates at West Germany’s 
Volkswagen auto works have been ex- 
tended to eight months, thanks to ris- 
ing demand in Europe and Africa. Di- 
rector Heinz Nordhoff hopes to boost 
daily output to 1,000 cars soon. And 
Bonn Finance Minister Fritz Schaffer 
says categorically that the Volkswagen 
company will not be transferred to 
private ownership (BW-—Jul.11'53, 
p106). 

. 
Adenauer’s smashing election victory 
sent West German industrial shares ris- 
ing merrily carly this week, with opti- 
mistic investors buying heavily in steels 
and chemicals. Vereinigte Stahlwerke, 
the big stecl combine, jumped from 
Deateliimatie 200 to DM 222; L. G. 
Farben moved from DM 963 to DM 
1023. Frankfurt stockbrokers say for- 
cign orders helped spark the rise. 

e 
Greece wants an oil refinery, is open to 
proposals from qualified investors. ‘The 
Greeks have a 30,000 bbl. daily plant 
in mind, designed to handle the 
nation’s domestic requirements before 


any exports, and are willing to put up 


50% of the capital themselves. 
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Trumbull electrical systems provide 
safety, power capacity and 

| future flexibility in America's most 

advanced new plants. They can 

_ also revolutionize the efficiency 

ef your present plant. The cost 

is often less than for conventional 

systems. For more information 

write for bulletin swé6. 








OLPARTMENT CF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
the Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five (25*) cents per share 
payable September 15, 1953 
to the stockholders of record 
September 1, 1953. 
Signed 


R. L. BISCHOFF 


Secretary and Treasurer 


KEARNEY & TRECKER, 
MACHine TOOLS) 








Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 











LOWEST-COST TRANSPORTATION 


TON TON 


a. 2 great new ELECTRIC 
AUTOETTE Fehccpe Zech 


Ideal for all types of light hauling in indus- 
trial plants . warehouses resort hotels 
»»» movie lots... golf courses and ranches. 
Powerful, Dependable. Economical, 

Costs only 3 cents a day for 12 hours of 
hauling - W miles of travel Less than a 
dollar a month . $10.00 a year... 1/5 
cent per ton-mile! 

Write for complete information and 


name of nearest AUTOETTE Dealer. 


AUTOETTE «© Dept. 1206 


545 W. Ancheim * Long Beach * California 


‘4 GREAT 


SAVINGS ON 


ELECTRIC CALCULATORS | 


On ear guarantee Recond: 
tione Complete selection Mar 
on 


Mode § 50 
chant, Friden, ee Calcula- . 
tors, Printing Calculators an¢ KA 160 69 


Comptometers. (10 Day Money Back Guarantee) 


Gorpoins ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


One Year Guarantee. Reconditioned. 
Gothic type; Lift platen; 18M All Elec. °] 25-0? 
tric Billing Typewriter 
Complete Selection of IBM Typewriters 
Adding Machines from 6§49.50-.SUNOSTRAND; 
Victor; Allen-Wates; Burroughs Mand elec. models 








The Supermarket For Figuring Machines 
AAA Adding Machine Co Dept. 10 
\ SG2 7th Ave. (Times Square) New Vork City, N. ¥ 


Dealer Lnoquirtes Invited 


a —_ 


See Clues on page 194 











Business Week Index 
| of Speculative Confidence 


ELECTION 
DAY 


KOREAN 
TRUCE — 


195 A 953 
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Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. Mar 


Stocks—Famine 


Since carly this year, stock prices 
have been dropping steadily despite 
extraordinarily high levels of business 
activity. ‘That’s reflected vividly in 
BUSINESS WEEK'S index of speculative 
confidence (above). 

There are other thermometers for 
measuring the chills and fevers afflicting 
investors and traders in the market. The 
obvious one is the recognized stock 
market price indexes. lew people buy 
stock except when they are fecling at 
least a little chipper over the general 
outlook; and few start selling unless 
they are worried about the: future. 
Hence their moods can logically be ex- 
pected to be reflected in the indexes. 

However, BUSINESS WEEK has always 
felt the need for a more accurate, if 
still rough, measure of speculative con- 
fidence. It believes that the state of 
business activity must be taken into 
account, as well as the over-all trends 
of-the market. ‘This is especially im- 
portant when, as now, the two are mov- 
ing in Opposite directions. 
¢ Different Methods—Hence, Business 
WEEK pursucs the facts of speculative 
confidence by a_ different statistical 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


amid Plenty 


route from the one generally taken. It’s 


taking the 
90-stock 
weekly 


trend line is established by 
ratio of Standard & Poor 
daily price index to its own 
index of business activity 

On -that basis, as the chart 
speculative confidence right 
close to its postelection low. ‘The steady 
fall of stock prices despite humming 
business means simply this: Many in 
vestors and traders think our 
prosperity may be ephemeral 
have been scrambling to as saft 
as possible before and if th 
comes. 

Of course, they may be wrong. But 
just the same it is silly for many Wall 
Strect bulls to call their fears a phychi- 
atric quirk, without any foundation in 
reality. Similarly, the bulls unreal 
istic when they warn that we must be 
careful ‘‘not to talk ourselves into a first 
class depression.” 

e Clouds—Actually, there are definite 
storm clouds visible on the horizon 
Standard & Poor's put it succinctly: “In 
the absence of some dynamic stimulant, 
the economy faces a readjustment. Pro- 
duction has been running above current 


hows, 
now 1S 


present 
So they 
a spot 
blow-off 
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needs for several months and, sooner 
or later, the excesses being created must 
be corrected.” 

No one knows for sure what sort of a 
readjustment lies ahead. Some econ- 
omists look for nothing worse than a 
replica of the 1949 business decline. 
Others think it may be more serious, 
more like the short, but sharp recession 


of 1937-1938. 
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Korean Market Gains 
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this uncertainty, it is no 
mental quirk for so many investors and 
traders to be taking things easy in the 
market until they are at least assured TOILET TISS UE 

that no bad storm is in the offing. They 7 
think it’s just horse sense, even if the 
bulls do call it psychological. 
their attitude is unlikely to change, at . 
least unless the bulls are able to pull a 
really attractive rabbit out of their hat. 


How Korean Market Gains Have Contracted Lately 
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| Pre- 
i Korean Korean Market High 
} Stock Group Level Level Date 
| Agricultural machinery.......... 136.5 187.6 Oct. 1952 
Aircraft manufacturing.......... 137.8 229.7 Mar. 1953 
Aie tramapert... . oo csccccs keenpes 250.1 402.4 Dec, 1951 
ROD: 5 o's. 5.. ck6a amd behees 186.7 263.1 Feb. 1953 
Auto purts, accessories........... 139.3 181.0 May 1953 
RD Os 6.00 ie deces seense 101.6 149.0 Feb. 1951 
Bituminous onal......csccecseccs 303.6 494.0 Feb. 1953 
Building materials.............. 140.6 172.7 May 1953 
Ces FE, wos nkobeebocend Ls 146.9 160.8 Feb. 1951 
COMMIS + 0's 0S vated denciies 194.1 263.2 Dec. 1952 
Confectionery......... eesedcore 135.1 131.7 Oct. 1950 
Containers—glass....... eeeesocs 113.6 148.3 Sept. 1951 
| Containers—metal........ rerr 89.3 115.7 Aug. 1953 
| CU ois: ive dacantecdnbdteess 127.2 205.7 Jan. 1952 
| Department stores.............. 228.1 287.4 Sept. 1951 
) 
i ckvisindcccendctesveans 357.3 510.9 Oct. 1951 
Drugs—ethical.......... inp 194.3 274.1 Aug. 1951 
Drugs——proprietary, cosmetics... . 134.1 168.0 Oct. 1951 
Electrical equipment............ 126.9 186.2 Aug. 1953 
DG i xsi pid Srhtidgnsrs | BS 500.8 Oct. 1951 
Finance companies.............. 129.5 167.8 Nov. 1952 
Se re Pc cncezededata kes 133.6 132.1 Oct. 1951 
Pood compamies. ....ccccscceses 146.2 165.5 Mar. 1953 
/ a RR a Se ee 236.2 291.6 Aug. 1953 
Gold mining (U. S.)..........+6. 71.3 68.5 Jun. 1950 
PO TD, b:na kn ctamadunan tess 89.9 150.0 Oct. 1951 
IE kbs bs oxtonstecaneens 156.6 238.4 Jan, 1951 
 GUUES. 5. ci ceucesweseaes 129.1 224.6 Mar. 1953 
Machinery sane Cwsutbeas teens 123.7 185.3 Mar. 1953 
Mail order, general chains........ 209.7 261.2 Dec. 1952 
Metal fabricating. .............. 112.4 193.5 Mar. 1953 
DE, DNS «os 060809040 oka 82.5 148.2 Jan. 1952 
Motion gletures. ...sceccccececs 140.5 182.9 Oct. 1951 
Natural gas ivestnned canes 201.7 245.7 Mar. 1953 
Office, business equipment....... 207.1 272.7 Mar. 1953 
) Oil—crude producers........ ‘se 346.4 847.3 Mar. 1952 
ait Oil—integrated companies....... 174.1 419 7 Jul. 1952 
i POs Fisch caees kdvcsetsdavacl 415.7 646.0 Mar. 1953 
} ; Printing, publishing............. 109.6 134.4 Feb. 1951 
] NS eee ae ee 102.5 187.0 Dec. 1952 
) Railroad equipment....... — 81.1 110.7 Jan. 1951 
i] a ee P pghd Soe FH bawae 406.7 634.3 Sept. 1951 
GR -o.6 nw vscdkeedecendénc 177.7 286.1 Mar. 1953 
| WONG oy Ws kn de saduano eseee 440.7 08 3 Jul. 1952 
| GHONE. Fike nndodevsiorsses P 115.4 126.3 Mar. 1953 
| 
OPE a ree ab66000 130.3 116.8 Jan. 1951 
Steel ipa netvenedateanasénes 173.0 236.5 Jan. 1951 
PGI cbptacetendavens cecese 103.1 132.2 Feb. 1951 
Textile weavers............ sense 244.0 351.5 Feb. 1951 
Tires, rubber goods............. 235.9 540.6 Jan. 1953 
Tobacco kid sneer paves. OE 97.8 Aug. 1953 
| IRE ny 241.3 331.2 Nov. 1952 
Utilities—holding companies... .. 172.6 233.1 Mar. 1953 
Utilities—operating companies... . 117.9 140.0 Mar. 1953 
WENN b ks biedcedecures : 210.6 293.8 Aug. 1951 


DATA: STANDARD & POOR'S WEEKLY INDEXES (1935-1939 =100). 
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Sof, absorbent, strong — everyone 
who uses Nibroc towels or toilet 
tissue says there’s nothing finer. In 
industries and institutions all over 
the U. S. these quality Nibroc prod- 
ucts are making satisfaction a fact 
and saving money for purchasing 
agents, too. Available in white or 
natural; towels either multifold or 
singlefold. 














} 


NEW-NIBROC | 
TOILET TISSUE | | 










a 
YOU SAVE BY ORDERING BOTH 


Save money through quantity dis- 
count by ordering towels and tissue 
together. Nibroc tissue is made with 
a new combination of 100% pure 
cellu tose fibres. For name of nearest 
distributor and towel and tissue 
samples, write Dept. NE-9, Boston, 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


Che CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass, 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal, Quebec 
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WALTER REUTHER OF CIO: “Special “Union 


interest groups” are “determined to reverse 
a trend of government for the people.” 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: leadets 
have the responsibility of holding the gains 
labor has made . . . against reaction.” 


GEORGE HARRISON OF AFL: “Sui- 
cidal tight-money policies” of the Adminis- 
tration threaten labor's interests. 


JAMES B. CAREY OF CIO: The Repub- 
licans have brought back “a government 
of profit . . . after 20 years.” 


Labor Day, 1953: 


GEORGE MEANY OF AFI 
gone backwards”; 
the things vital to the peopl 


We have 
Congress “failed to do 


JACK KROLL OF CIO: 
ganize to elect a Congress willing to “give 
solid support to . . . liberal government.” 


Labor must or- 


Most leaders urge an end to labor's truce with G.OP. 


A few call for more statesmanship. 


JOHN L. LEWIS: Labor must “‘consum- 
mate organic unity . . . for the economic, 
social, and political welfare of the people.” 


DAVE BECK OF AFL; “The coming AFL 
convention {should| invite CIO and John 
L.. Lewis to come into AFL.” 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: “Workers 
are . . . beyond political subservience . . . 
a bulwark of free government 
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White-collar Gains Keep Pace 


Plant offices share in production workers’ gains, both 


management and union surveys show; but they differ on what 
this means for office unionization. 


Most white-collar workers seem to be 
doing all right these days, from a salary 
standpoint. Nothing much is heard 
about salary adjustments for them— 
hurly-burly bargaining over production 
workers’ wages grabs most attention— 
but employees in offices of manufactur- 
ing companies are keeping pace with 
plant workers’ wage and fringe gains. 
¢ Two Surveys—Two recent surveys— 
one by a management organization, one 
by a major industrial union—indicate 
this trend. Both are receiving wide con- 
sideration in management circles now. 

e Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land, a management research organiza- 
tion, checked member companies and 
found that in Cleveland “carnings of 
the production worker have jumped 
about 4% in 1953 and. . . income (of 
white-collar employees) has gone up 
in about the same amount.” 

eThe United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO), which has about 30,000 
steel industry white-collarites in its 1.2- 
million membership, announced about 
the same time the results of a survey of 
office employees in its industry. This 
showed that since 1941 “wages and 
fringe benefits of office and clerical per- 
sonnel have kept pace with. those en- 
joved by production and maintenance 
men,” 

Both management organization and 
union cited the very obvious reason: 
The majority of companies now simply 
translate a negotiated cents-per-hour 
wage increase into a by-the-week in- 
crease figure, and add it to salaries. In 
much the same way, fringe increases— 
insurance, pensions, etc.—are also ex- 
tended to the office and management 
personnel. 
¢ Fair to All—According to Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, this policy is 
consistent with a management deter- 
mination to be “fair toward all, or- 
ganized or not.” AIC notes that the 
fact that. white-collarites automatically 
get whatever the production workers’ 
unions win in bargaining is “a funda- 
mental reason for labor’s failure to 
make appreciable gains in organizing 
the clerical people in manufacturing.” 

AIC’s specific findings on salary- 
adjustment policies show major differ- 
ences only on: 

Extent of coverage—whether a per- 
centage increase should go only to non- 
exempt salaried people (those who come 
under the wage-hour law) or to both 
the nonexempt and exempt employees 
(the latter not under the wage-hour 
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law, usually because of administrative 
or managerial duties, or their salary 
level). 

The cut-off point for percentage in- 
creases, whether at $7,500 a year sal- 
aries, or perhaps $12,000. AIC reported 
that some companies give smaller per- 
centage increases in higher salary 
brackets, but commented that a raise 
comparable to that of production work- 
ers is usually given in “general” brackets 
in which most office workers are found. 
¢USW Survey—The United  Steel- 
workers’ survey was not on management 
policies and practices, but on the re- 
sults—from the white-collar workers’ 
standpoint. Its analysis came mostly 
from a study of gains since 1940 in 
U.S. Steel Co. subsidiaries. 

According to the union, a typical job 
at the lower end of the salary schedule 
paid $58 a month in 1941 and now 
pays $241 a month, an increase of 
nearly $200 a month in 12 years. Gains 
in other salary brackets run even higher, 
the union says. USW lists the top 
salary in the 17. salary classifications 
established under its contracts as a 
guaranteed $562 a month for senior- 
grade design draftsmen. 

Steel white-collarites also have made 
“substantial” fringe gains—including 
USW-negotiated $100 monthly pen- 
sions at 65 after 25 years’ service— 
according to the union survey. 
¢ Motivations—Unquestionably, | more 
than just curiosity lay behind the AIC 
and union surveys of salary trends and 
policies; the motivation stemmed from 
the increasing interest in white-collar 
unionization. 

AIC’s purpose seems to be a demon- 
stration that “organized or not” office 
workers get proportionate increases 
whenever unions win a raise in plants. 

AIC’s purpose, on the other hand, 
is tied in with its efforts to recruit more 
white-collarites. The steel union—along 
with all other major CIO industrial 
unions—is looking for new sources for 
membership gains, since unionization 
in the mills is near the saturation point. 
One source is the mill offices. 

While USW currently bargains for 
some white-collarites employed by vir- 
tually every basic-steel company and 
numerous large fabricators, it hasn’t by 
any means really tapped the salaried- 
worker pool of potential members. 

It’s going out, now, to do this. The 
survey of white-collar increases—for 
which USW claims credit—is intended 
to add ammunition for the drive. 












Looking for Ways to 


Cut Building 
__ Costs? 





SK Builders Report Savings 
of $10 per Square with 
Fir Plywood Siding-Sheathing 


You CAN side and sheath in one eco- 
nomical operation with PlyShield® 
grade Exterior fir plywood. 

Builders report savings of $10 per 
square—and more— with these husky, 
attractive, easy-to-apply panels. 

Fir plywood siding has extra 
strength and rigidity, eliminates the 
need for sheathing on many industrial 
and commercial buildings. Durable, 
too. Exterior plywood has 100% water- 
proof glue. Weatherproof. Easy to 
paint. Big panels cover large areas 
quickly, cut in-place cost to minimum. 

It’s today’s best buy! Check your 
regular plywood source. For 1953 Basic 
Plywood Catalog, write Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash. 


Fir Plywood 


Industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality-tested plywood 
types. 1. Interior-type for in- 


door or structural uses; 2. Ex EXT- DFPA 


terior-type for uses exposed ° 
to water or weather; EXT- 
DFPA on panel edge means 
100% waterproof give. 
Grades within each type meet 
exact use needs. 

PlyShield is the “good one 
side” grade for siding and 


Fir plywood is made in two 





C1Tinee fie Pi rwOee 





PLYSHIELD 


other exterior jobs where only orn msPceTeE 
one side of the pane! will be 
in view. EXT -DFPA | 


SPECIFY DFPA-INSPECTED PLYWOOD 
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- vari 3 i— “Cae 3 
4,000,000 per DAY 
MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed. automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any flat 
paper label. Send your specifications for our proposal. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks. you don't buy the 
headaches of procure 
mont maintenance hed 
up capital You don't buy 
garage space insurance 
heenses, Dookbee ping Of 
other countless contu 

sions of truck ownership 
Yet you always have a 
clean truck, yout suze, 
with your name 
everything supplied but 
the drover! 


DON’T] 
BUY=- 


Lease 


YOUR TRUCKS 
a gw s 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4. KLINOIS 


Members in principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin 8-8 


BERLITZ 
BUILDS 
BUSINESS 
ABROAD! 


Important foreign orders flow—when your key 
representatives can converse fluently with busi- 
ness leaders in Europe, South America or any- 
where else on earth! 





75th Year 


Leading U.S. firms have discovered that only 
Berlitz gives their personne! foreign language 
mastery in a matter of weeks. That's why air- 
lines, construction firms, st hip panies, 
banks, import and export departments insist on 
Berlitz. Small classes, intensive coaching, pri- 
vate lessons, selected vocabularies and brush- 
up courses make Berlitz one of your best invest- 
ments for building foreign trade. 





Schools in leading cities from Coast to Coast 
Consult your classified directory or write: 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 
630 Fifth Ave, New York 20 Cl 6-0110 
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DURKIN AND AIDES Mashburn (seated, left) and (standing, left to right) Miller, 
Dobson, and Siciliano study job assignments. With Assistant Secretary Hobart, they are... 


New Lineup in Labor Dept. 


With all key jobs filled at last, Secretary Durkin moves 
to tighten the department, make it a one-policy agency. 


Harrison M. Hobart, an assistant 
rand chief engineer of the Brother- 
er of Locomotive Engineers, moved 
into the Dept. of Labor last week. At 
last after eight months of trying to fit 
right men into top-level jobs, Secretary 
of Labor Martin Durkin had a full staff. 
Immediately, Durkin got on with a 
project he had been planning—and re- 
luctantly postponing—since last Janu- 
ary. He issued a series of orders in- 
tended, he announced, to “improve 
coordination and control of policy” 
within his department. The orders: 
¢ Set up a Secretary's Policy Com- 
mittec—a departmental cabinet—which 
will handle over-all policy problems. 
Members will be the Secretary of Labor; 
Under Secretary Llovd A. Mashburn; 
the four assistant secretaries-H. M. 
Hobart, Spencer Miller, Jr., James E. 
Dobson, and Rocco C. Siciliano; and 
Solicitor Stuart Rothman. 
¢ Set up lines of authority for the 
four assistant secretarics—assigning to 
each the responsibility of seeing that 


departmental policy is carried out in 
subordinate bureaus and offices under 
his supervision. 

e Established a new agency within 
the department, the Office of Man 
power Administration, which will ‘‘de- 
vclop plans, policies, and programs for 
mecting defense manpower require 
ments, and will supervise, direct, and 
coordinate the defense manpower ac 
tivities of the department.” Assistant 
Secretary Siciliano will supervise the 
new OMA. 

Durkin hopes to accomplish at least 
two things through the reorganization. 
First, he hopes to make the department 
an integrated, one-policy agency, with 
a Clearly defined chain of command 
from bureau chicfs to assistant 
tarics to Durkin himself. Second, and 
importantly, Durkin wants to delegate 
authority to top aides so that he can 
devote more time to the White House 
and Congress—where major decisions 
affecting labor are made. 
¢ Larger Role—In view of the growing 


secre 
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respect for Durkin in Washington, this 
is significant; it may mean Durkin is 
clearing himself for a far more import- 
ant policy-making role than he has 
taken so far in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

In delegating authority, Durkin 
made the following assignments: 

Siciliano, the management member 
of Durkin’s staff, will supervise bu- 
rcaus with employment and manpower 
functions—the new OMA and Bureaus 
of Employment Security, Apprentice- 
ship, and Veterans’ Re-cmployment 
Rights. 

Miller will be responsible for all in- 
ternational activities that come under 
the Dept. of Labor’s jurisdiction, in- 





cluding the Office of International La- 
bor Affairs. 

Hobart will have under him all mat- 
ters pertaining to standards and statis- 
tics, and will supervise the Bureaus of 
Labor Statistics, Employees’ Compen- 
sation, and Labor Standards; the Wom- 
en’s Bureau; the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, and the 
E:mployees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board. 

Dobson, the administrative assistant, 
will supervise the Office of Budget and 
Management and the departmental 
library. Solicitor Rothman and_ the 
cepartment’s information and personnel 
offices will continue reporting to Durkin 
and Under-Secretary Mashburn. 


Electrical Unions Square Off 


The left-wing UE and its rival, ClO's IVE, both have big 
conventions coming up. UE will concentrate on clearing up 
some internal problems, IUE on plans for more militants. 


The left-wing United Electrical, Ra- 
dio & Machine Workers (ex-CIO) will 
open its 18th annual convention in 
Chicago Sept. 21, faced by mounting 
problems. A week later its rival, CIO’s 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, will open its fifth annual con- 
vention in Montreal, full of new opti- 
mism. 

IUE is confident that its rival, con- 
sistently strong since its expulsion from 
CIO in 1949, is beginning to slip. UE, 
of course, denies it. However, it now 
seems more vulnerable than, at any 
other time since 1949. It’s vulnerable: 

On the union front, due to a series 
of recent setbacks in the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. plant system and in farm 
cquipment plants. 

Legally, now that the Justice Dept., 
under Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, is getting set for a close look 
at Communists in unions. Department 
investigators have UE high on their list 
of unions suspected of strong leftist 
leanings. Not long ago the business 
agent of a big UE local in Philadelphia 
was arrested by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and charged with con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government. 
¢ Losing Strength—lThe two are per- 
haps connected. ‘The Communist issue 
(“‘red-baiting,”” UE called it) was raised 
when a large UE local in the Newark 
meter plant of Westinghouse Corp. 
voted to shift intact to IUE, and in 
other scattered defections from the 
leftist union. If the government steps 
up its interest in UE’s political orien- 
tation, then further shifts from UE into 
its rival may follow. 

The Newark Westinghouse local’s 
bolt from UE (BW-—Jul.25°53,p59) 


took away 2,800 members—dand was al- 
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most followed by a more important 
shift of 7,500 Westinghouse workers in 
South Philadelphia from UE to TUE, 
The two transfers were supposed to 
have come on the same time schedule. 
The Newark group jumped the gun; 
UE, thus forewarned, staved off the 
Philadelphia walkout—at least tempo- 
rarily, 

Since then, UE. has ousted “‘treach- 

crous leaders” involved in the Philadel- 
phia case, and has done quick cam- 
pons to solidify its position among 
rank-and-file workers. It now claims 
that 89% of the Philadelphia group is 
“safe” for UE. Despite that, [UE and 
AFL’s International Assn. of Machin- 
ists are petitioning for a National La- 
bor Relations Board representation elec- 
tion at the Philadelphia plant. 
* Leaders—Meanwhile, [UF has won 
over Edward Matthews, for 11 vears 
permanent secretary of UE’s Westing- 
house Conference Board, and some 
lesser leaders from UE. The CIO is 
counting on these men to help crumble 
UE’s Westinghouse holdings—where, 
according to Matthews, the leftist 
union now represents only about 15,- 
000 workers, hardly a third as many as 
IUE claims. At one time UE and IVE 
divided Westinghouse workers just 
about evenly between them. 

Matthews isn’t the only major leader 
lost by UE in recent weeks. Jarnes 
Price, president of the Philadelphia dis- 
trict council of 13 locals, quit UE to 
join the staff of the International Assn. 
of Machinists (AFL). Price, who had 
held the district presidency since 1946, 
said UE’s strength in the area has been 
dropping fast and is down from 40,000 
to about 13,000. 

Why quit UE? The former officials 











“HAcTORY NERVES" 


hurt your production 


“Factory nerves" — the tensions and 
frustrations of repetitive work—may 
be upsetting your production and 
employee relations more than you 
think. They lead to work fatigue, la- 
bor turn-over, absenteeism and low- 
ered morale. 


But there's a cure. Recent research 
studies* have consistently shown 
that background music is an excel- 
lent means to relieve monotony, 
ease tensions, and carry workers 
over their normal fatigue cycles. 


A NEW AND BETTER SYSTEM 


Now, with the new Ampex 450 Tape 
Reproducer you can have eight 
hours of continuous factory music 
WITHOUT a standby operator. The 
Ampex 450 plays an 8-hour pro- 
grammed tape over your public ad- 
dress system at the lowest hourly 
cost of any music system. You get 
“broadcast quality’; —Ampex is the 
manufacturer of the high fidelity 
tape recording equipment used by 
all four major radio networks. 

If you want to get rid of “factory 
nerves,” an Ampex music system 
belongs in your plant. 


*Information available on requett. Write 
today to Dept. S-1377B 
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AMPEX CORPORATION 
934 Charter Street, Redwood City, California 
Distributors in principal cities; 
Distribution in Canada 

by Canadian General Electric Company 
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Sperry Reflectoscope in use at the 
Ampco Metal, inc., plant, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REFLECTOSCOPE 
TESTING 


.. » because this fast, dependable, non-destruc- 
tive testing is now available through SPERRY 
INSPECTION SERVICE when you want it at a 
modest price you can afford. You can hire the 
services of an experienced Sperry Inspection 
Engineer using a Sperry Reflectoscope for any 
desired time from 4 hours up. 

Penetrating up to 30 feet in solid metal, Ultra- 
sonic testing locates hidden internal defects not 
detectable by the most coreful visual inspec- 
tion. You'll find it’s ideal for periodic machin- 
ery inspections without the need for time 
wasting disossembly .. . testing new ‘ship- 
ments of raw materials . . . inspecting prod- 
vets during of ofter manufacture . . . and 
dozens of other applications where rigid 
Quality Control is important. 


SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Ultrasonic 


Sperry 


Inspection 





SPERRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
1909 SHELTER ROCK ROAD 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


[] Please put me on your mailing list 
for Industrial Application Reports. 


C) Have a SPERRY Representative drop in 
when he's in the area. 


MATERIAL TO BE TESTED. 
NAME minegien 

TITLE stint “ 
COMPANY - —_ 
CO. ADDRESS 
city 
ZONE STATE 
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explain they resigned because top UE 
leaders haven't lived up to promises 
that Communists would be ousted 
from positions of influence, and be 
cause Communist “behind-the-scencs 
policy” has been reflected in UE. tac- 
tics not “in the best interests of the 
thousands of UE members.” 

UE has a different explanation; it 
charges the former officials were 
“bought off” by rival unions. 
¢ Other Problems—These are just a 
few of the problems facing UE conven- 
tion delegates. Members of locals rep- 
resenting 3,300 workers in Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.’s East Moline (II1.) 
lant and 800 in John Deere Co.’s Mo- 
fine plant have voted to quit UE’s 
Farm Equipment Workers and to aff- 
liate with the United Auto Workers 
(CIO). UAW is petitioning for NLRB 
elections in the plants and expects to 
oust the Farm Equipment Workers. 

Members of another UE. local at 
I-H’s Rock Island (Ill.) Farmall Works 
also voted to quit UE, and members 
of at least four other locals—including 
two in I-H plants—cither are in the 
process of disaffiliating or are talking of 
doing it. 

UE, may retake some, or all, of these 

groups in NLRB elections; it has de- 
cated a number of IUE efforts to take 
over locals, and beat off challenges by 
UAW, IAM, and in at least one in- 
stance CIO’s United Steclworkers. But 
a continuing defensive action saps a 
union’s strength. 
e Aggressor—Not that UF is likely to 
quit forays into enemy camps. It re- 
cently asked for an NLRB election at 
General Electric Co.’s Lynn (Mass.) 
plant, biggest bargaining unit under 
IUE and for several years a trouble spot 
for IUE’s top leaders. Lynn workers 
twice voted down IUE strike proposals, 
in 1952 and again this vear, the last 
time booing top IUE leaders. UE 
moved in fast to try to capitalize on 
this apparent disaffection 

Generally, the two unions’ holdings 
in the big General Electric chain 
plants are about the same now as when 
they split up the plants in a series of 
hard-fought representation votes begin- 
ning in 1950. However, IUE. made a 
potentially major gain when it won' bar- 
gaining rights at GE’s new Louisville 
(Ky.) plant, piling up a seven-to-one vic 
tory over UE. About 2,000 are now 
cmployed at the Louisville works, but 
the number is expected to rise a good 
deal above that. 

UE. has made consistent small gains 
(perhaps more than TUE) through or 
ganizing work so far this vear in non- 
union plants—the latest, that of Mica 
Insulating Co. at Schenectady, N. Y., 
where 600 employees voted to be rep- 
resented by UF. The union’s officers 
announced some time ago that more 
than 13,000 new members’ were 


brought into UE in the first half of 
1953 in scattered NLRB clections. 

¢ Strategy—l'aced with  disaffections 
and the certainty of increased raids, 
VE will concentrate on tightening its 
leadership and solidifying its ranks at 
its coming convention. [UE will be do- 
ing the same thing a week later, but 
with aggressive rather than defensive 
purposes. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Strike threat by the Order of Railroad 
Conductors against the nation’s rail- 
roads ended last week when ORC was 
assured its demand for pay scaled to 
the weight of locomotives will be han- 
dled “promptly to a conclusion.” 

» 
Truck strike that tied up construction 
work in New York City for two months 
—idling 100,000 craftsmen—ended last 
week in an agreement to arbitrate the 
contract dispute (BW—Aug.1’53,p88). 
Teamsters’ president Dave Beck ordered 
dissension-torn Local 282 to end_ its 
long walkout or face expulsion by the 
international union. 

e 
New contract between National Sugar 
Refining Co.’s Philadelphia division 
and CIO’s packinghouse workers con- 
tinues their guaranteed-wage plan, in 
effect for a year (BW —Mar.15’52, 
pl68). It now assures 2,000 hours’ pay 
annually for workers with a_ year’s 
seniority. New pact also hikes pay 10¢ 
an hour. 

» 
Jobless pay amounting to $300,000 will 
go to 1,600 cmployces of Duplan Corp. 
in three Pennsylvania plants, under a 
ruling last week by the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board of Re- 
view. The board held that an AFL 
“strike” early this year was actually a 
Duplan “lockout” to enforce a wage 
cut demand—so idled workers are due 
seven weeks’ uncmployment _ pay. 
Duplan isn’t expected to appeal; it an 
nounced it doesn’t want to jcopardize 
“much improved” relations with the 
union. 





The Pictures—Cal-Pictures—56; 
Hasris & Ewing—170 (middle It.); 
IL.N.F.—27 (rt.), 70, 71, 170 (top 


rt.), (bot. rt.); Bob Isear—Cover, 
34, 63, 90, 92, 93; Krambles Col 
lection—110; Herb Kratovil—170, 
(middle ctr.), 182, 183, 184; Jay 
Leviton—102, 103, 106; Ransdal 
Photos—170 (bot. It.); U. P.—161, 
170 (bot. ctr.); Wide World—83, 
84, 160 (It.), 170 (top ctr.), 
(middle rt.) 172; Dick Wolters— 
170 (top It.). 
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(Color photos by d’Arazien) 


WIRE ROPE... 
Steel Sinews 
for Industry's 


Tough Jobs 
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1. STRANDING MACHINES (J&L’s Wire Rope Plant, Muncy, Pa.) twist from 7 
to 37 wires at one time into strands of pre-determined construction. 2. WIRE 
ROPE CLOSING MACHINE. Here strands are assembled and closed into finished 
wire rope. 3. WIRE ROPE STOCKS. Every foot of J&L Wire Rope has been 


quality-controlled from ore to finished product. 


Wire Rope . . . strong, dependable, flexible 
... 1S at work on many of industry’s toughest 
jobs. On drilling rigs, construction equipment 

. in mills, mines, lumber camps... on 
cranes, docks and ocean liners . . . wire rope 
is the sinew that moves tons of equipment 
and raw materials. 

Safety and dependability are essential in 
wire rope performance. That’s why quality 
is the first consideration in the manufacture 
of J&L wire rope. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
PITTSBURGH 


Jones & Laughlin has pioneered in the de 
velopmerit of new and better wire ropes for 
specific applications. 

The two newest J&L wire rope 
in wide use in oil and gas well drilling, are 
PlastiKore, which has a core of solid plastic, 
and SpringKore, whose core is a coiled steel 
spring. 

Wherever wire rope is used, the name of 
J&L represents dependability . . 
life .. . low operating cost. 


S. already 
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STEEL CORPORATION 
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DUTCH NITROGEN cooks here at the Mekog AEROSOL UMBRELLA in the making here, as John Q. Public 
Works in Ymuiden, Holland. Netherlands- sprays his fedora with one of the new water repellents. This 
is the latest fast-moving home specialty, as more and more 
chemical processing output goes into the lucrative con- } 
tinues in short supply. So, too, is the CPI sumer market. Water-repellent aerosols hit $1142 million 
export market growing fatter and fatter—cur- sales last year and makers are rubbing hands at a mini- 
rently estimated at $2.2 billion. mum $5 million yearly potential, 
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exported nitrogen brings $10 million to the 
tulip land as domestic ammonium nitrate con- 


ch nitrogen, aerosol umbrella, animated orion 
















ANIMATED ORLON is an apt tag for the 
new DuPont merchandising show us- 
ing menswear puppets. With a capital 
investment of close to half a billion 
dollars, synthetic fiber makers are 
out to sell their heads off. And in the 
meantime, the growing process in- 
dustries keep expanding capacity as 
synthetics continue to replace natural 
materials. Total building bill for the 
entire field last year — $7.4 billion. 
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ALERT MANAGEMENT chooses up sides on the tariff question. Here’s Benzol Products’ Executive Vice-President, 


Y 





Fred Dehls, who speaks up for extension of Reciprocal Trade and new amendments to the basic tariff law. 
Key process industries’ executives are divided on the issue and CHEMICAL WEEK gives equal attention to ail 
sides. As Mr. Dehls says, “I like CW because it presents all the facts on the significant chemical process news 
and developments. What’s more, it’s written in a way that makes for fast reading and complete understanding.” 


Spending stays high in the Chemical Process 
Industries . . . for synthetic fibers, packaging, 
consumer product development. . . for new plants, 
equipment, materials and services. It’s an ever- 
growing market where incessant research brings 
fresh discoveries that almost overnight become 
the basis for new and completely different in- 
dustries. And in this swiftly expanding field, 
executives depend on CHEmMIcaL WEEK for the 
clear perspective so essential to business planning. 


CHEMICAL WEEK is written for business-minded 
men in administration, distribution, production 
and research.They’re top-ranking planners, look- 
ing for new ideas to adapt to their own operations 
. .. machinery, materials and methods for more 
profitable processing. And when purchase plans 
are in the making they want product information 
in the most convenient form available. That’s why 
your advertising belongs in CuemicaL WEEK... 


it’s process managemeni’s own magazine. 


alert management, and... Chemical Week 


in the chemical process industries ... it’s management's own magazine 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION © ABC-ABP 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N.Y, 





Can 
*Tndustrial Fore-Site” 
Play a Part in 
Your Future Growth? 


*“Tndustrial Fore-Site”— A shrewd management 
quality that gets the jump on competition by 
choosing plant sites with superior economic 
advantages. 


m= Why “Industrial Fore-Site” Points to Southern Illinois 


Power Water Natural Resources 

Millions of new kw. — Unlimited water supply 4,720,000 acres of timber 
capacity is available for 3 ' available from the Ohio ’ Limestone, other rocks, 
industrial uses. = and Mississippi Rivers. red clays and minerals 


Fuel 1a. Labor Relations z Transportation 
One of the leading coal, Generally good. Labor Region served by eleven 
oil and gas producing “force of 400,000 in area. " railroads and by river 


regions in the nation. Heavy unemployment. barge lines. 


Write for this 323-page Guide | 
to “Industrial Fore-Site” . IMOUSTRINL pore wria, mes 


The most detailed possible site survey data SOUTHERY ILLINOIS 
about Southern Illinois 


@ Documented ratios of industrial costs to factors 
for plant location analysis. 
@ An entirely new type of analysis-in-depth of man- 
agement and labor relations. 
@ Detailed charts of energy consumption and rates 
for quickly determining electrical power costs for 
any type plant in the area. 
@ A directory of 3,500 businesses and industries in 
the region. 
Your Consulting Engineering Firm will find this : 
information of great value in analyzing Southern y 


} 
Ay 
Illinois in relation to your needs. NY 


Write in confidence to: Chief Economist, 


ka 
CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD hs 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD. * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 7 
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Will the new “anti-enzyme” dentifrices help prevent tooth decay? 
You’ll have to wait a while for the answer. American Dental Assn. says 
“there is no acceptable evidence” yet to prove it. 


Such evidence may develop. If it does, says the ADA Journal, it will 
be one of the few times in the “long and unhappy history of miracle denti- 
frices” that the results have lived up to the preliminary claims. 


Even if anti-enzymes should measure up to expectations, your dental 
worries will still be far from over. For one thing, not all tooth trouble is 
caused by caries (decay). For another, your teeth will probably decay 
anyway—although perhaps at a slower rate. 


Best antidecay substance found so far is the element flourine. Tiny 
amounts added to drinking water cut decay in children’s teeth by two 
thirds. (Some dental authorities are leery about flourine, however, because 
they aren’t sure what side effects—if any—it has.) 


Flourine won’t help adults much. It combines with enamel forming 
cells—and most enamel is built during the first eight years of life. 


But note this: Right now something like 90% of U.S. children develop 
cavities between the ages of three and six years, And 50% should have 
their teeth straightened. 


How a child’s baby teeth thrive will determine the fate of his per- 
manent teeth. Among other things, they centro] formation of the jaw for 
the permanent teeth. Thus every child’s first visit to the dentist should be 


at the age of three. 
& 


How can you keep your own teeth functioning properly longer? In 
general, you should still put your faith in (1) good professional dental care; 
(2) good oral hygiene at home; and (3) proper diet. Here are some major 
points to remember about each: 


¢ It’s still important to see your dentist regularly. He can spot trouble 
early. That can save you grief, money, and possibly your teeth. 


¢ Brushing your teeth regularly—preferably after meals—keeps gums 
healthy, helps prevent tooth decay. Use any commercial dentifrice; all 
have a mild abrasive action that cuts tooth film, polishes enamel. (Brush- 
ing won’t wear out enamel—it’s the hardest substance in the human body.) 
Ammoniated toothpaste may be helpful in preventing decay. Some 
estimates indicate that it cuts decay by 8% to 10%. 

¢ You’re heading for trouble if your diet is too heavy in sugar and starch. 
Sugar produces an acid that attacks tooth enamel. (The main idea of 
anti-enzymes is to offset this effect.) 


Don’t overlook the importance of gums and other tooth-supporting 
structures. Anxiety and other forms of neurosis and emotional stress may 
upset the delicate hormonal balance necessary for healthy gums. 


In fact, worry may speed up loss of your teeth by years. It tends to 
cause bruxism—the unconscious gnashing and grinding of teeth. This 
loosens teeth, leads to pyorrhea—and ultimately loss of teeth. 


If you should lose all your teeth, you can get artificial dentures that 
look so much like your own teeth that they defy detection. It’s in this field 
that dentistry has made its greatest strides recently. 
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The secret is the use of a plastic material, methyl methacrylate, com- 
monly known as acrylic. With it, dental technicians not only duplicate your 
teeth right down to the last ridge and shading; now they can duplicate your 
gum color and texture exactly. 

7 

Moreover, you usuaily don’t have to wait, as in the old days, for several 
weeks between having your teeth pulled and getting your new plate. 
Dentists can make the denture (either full or partial) ahead of time, put 
it in as soon as they pull your teeth. That prevents structural changes in 
the cheeks and jaws. 

Usually these dentures are designed so that they can be kept in the 
mouth at night. But they must be removed for cleaning. (Brush them 
over a washbow! half full of water. If they drop, they are less likely 
to break.) 

Remember that mouth tissue changes. Dentures that fitted snugly 
a year ago may be loose now. A dentist can refit them easily. 


Acrylic can also be used for making repairs on natural teeth—so that 
the work won’t show. (Gold and “silver”—an amalgam of several metals— 
must still be used on biting surfaces, however; acrylic isn’t hard enough.) 


_ If you’re put in the spot of having to write a paid obituary notice for 
a friend or relative, keep in mind the friends of the deceased. 


Don’t add “please omit flowers” unless you really mean it. 


A recent survey has shown that most people resent this because it 
shuts them out from paying tribute to a friend. Sending flowers is the only 
way they can find for a tangible expression of respect. 

There’s less resentment when you urge people to give the money to 


charity instead of sending flowers. However, not many people take the 
advice; charities get little money from this source. 


Be sure to have your heating system checked over before cold weather 
sets in. If your furnace is old, it may need repairing—or even replacing. 

Cracks and corrosion can be dangerous. Other deficiencies—such as 
warped or sprung doors—can spoil the draft. That cuts down efficiency, 
boosts fuel bills. 

Have a good heating man determine whether the thermostat is in the 
right spot. It should be on an inside wall, away from heat sources such as 
lamps or television sets. 

* 

Starting next week you will be able to buy your wife a compact to go 
with her mink coat. ' 

Volupte is bringing out a model three inches square with the top 
covered in ranch mink. The rest of the compact is mzde of gold-colored 
metal. Top stores throughout the U.S. will sell the item for $17.50. 


Treatment of high blood pressure in elderly patients has always been 
a tough medical problem. Potent hypotensive agents and nonsodium diets 
are generally too rigorous for the aged. Most victims must go untreated. 
A drug called methium chloride may be the answer. 


Tests on patients ranging from 65 to 90 years of age have shown it to 
be effective in relieving hypertension while having only mild side effects. 
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How Oxygen...and LINDE SERVICE* 


HELPED PREVENT A MILL SHUTDOWN... 
AND SAVED 

THOUSANDS OF 
TONS OF STEEL 


THE FLAME THAT KEPT A MILL “ALIVE” 


One of three emergency oxy-acetylene flame cutters 
specially constructed to keep this rolling mill in 
operation, despite a broken bloom shear. 


In a major stee] plant, the bloom shear in a rolling mill 
was badly damaged. Repair time was estimated at six weeks. 
Meanwhile, the mill would be shut down. 

The mill management called LINDE SERVICE for assistance 
in applying oxy-acetylene flame cutting as a replacement for 
the shear. Three emergency hot-cutting machines were con- 
structed to LINDE design and specifications. Result? The mill 
was back in production within three days. 

This “temporary” operation was in service three and a half 
months. During that time many thousands of tons of steel were 
rolled by a mill that would have been shut down if it weren't 
for oxygen... and an assist by LINDE SERVICE. 


If you use oxygen in your operations, LINDE SERVICE can 
mean dollar savings to you. Let us tell you more about it. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [qa New York 17, N.Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


* LINDE SERVICE 


is the unique combination of 
research, engineering, and more than 
40 years of accumulated know-how 
that is helping LINDE customers save 
money and improve production in 
their uses of oxygen and oxy-acetylene 
processes. 








MAKING MIDGET VERSIONS of diesel locomotives and passenger cars is stock in 


trade of Miniature Train Co. in Rensselaer, Ind. It turns them out on a production line. 


182 





AMUSEMENT PARK MAGNETS, one 
train hauls 400,000 passengers a year. 


Pint-Sized 


Drive around the _ outskirts or 
through the parks of almost any sizable 
American city today, and you'll prob 
ably see a junior-size railroad train haul- 
ing children and adults on a five- or 
ten-minute pleasure ride 

Take a closer look, and \ ll realize 
that these trains are scale models of 
the real thing—complet th diesel 
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YOUNG AND OLD—55% children, 45% 
adults—ride 500 trains in U.S. and abroad. 


CONTROL SIGNALS turned out by the company, along with trains, tracks 


roadbe d, 


and “stations” are authentic scale models of the real thing. 


Trains Show Plenty of Pull 


locomotive and passenger cars, tracks 
and roadbed, stations, even crossing 
lights and train control signals. 
Chances are this equipment was pro- 
duced in the plant of Miniature ‘Train 
Co., Rensselaer, Ind.; Miniature ‘Train 
is by all odds the biggest maker of the 
locomotives, cars, and signals used in 
amusement parks, public parks, and 
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“kiddie lands” throughout the country. 


¢ Full-size Sales—With a work force 
of 60 people, this one company is now 
making 75 to 100 trains a year, gross 
ing $500,000. That looks pretty minia- 
ture beside Pullman Ine.’s 1952 figure 
of over $330-million for net sales and 
operating revenues, but the Indiana 
company’s train business has only really 


been rolling since the end of 
War II. To date, the 
sold more than 500 of it 
trains. 

This week, it 
locomotive and six car i 
persons) to Guatemala City, to be used 
in an exposition opening in Oct yber 
That's just the latest boost in Miniature 


compan 
| 


sold ind 
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Cleveland’s 


the Place... 
FOR A NEW ENTERPRISE 


CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 
(Cleveland 1. Ohile 
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Industrial Users And Short Line ’ 
Railroads Should Investigate The 


MORRISON PLAN 





Train’s export business; it already has 
trains running in Colombia, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, and 
South Africa. 

¢ Idea Men—A lot of the steam behind 
the sales stems from the fact that the 
company is forever dreaming up new 
uses for its products. One idea was to 
set up the trains in drive-in theaters to 
keep the kiddies occupied—and pull in 
extra revenue—while customers wait for 
darkness to settle down so the film can 
start. A supermarket owner outside of 
Latham, N. Y., bought one to put out- 
side his store, offer free rides as an in 
ducement to shoppers with children. 

Right now, Miniature Train’s vice- 
president and general manager, R. D. 
Robertson, is working with several shop 
ping center planners. He wants them to 
design a train layout right into shopping 
center plans, sees the day when the 
trains may be used to carry customers 
from parking lots to the stores. 
¢ How It Started—Growth of the mini- 
ature train business has been largely a 
postwar phenomenon, but Miniature 
‘Train Co. traces its history back to the 
carly 1930s. It really started as a hobby, 
when P. A. Sturdevant of Chicago (now 
president and principal owner of the 
business) decided to build a train for 
his three-year-old son to ride around 
the yard at his home. For two years, he 
hammered awav in his basement on a 
steam train. 

The train was a huge success. Young- 
sters from blocks away flocked to ride it. 
Then, in 1932, Sturdevant induced 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. to install it in its 


¥ ra ‘sy 


LOCOMOTIVE comes in two sizes. Larger can haul 20 cars, 240 adult passengers. 


State St. store in Chicago at Christmas 
time. The results were amazing; young- 
sters dragged their parents in to get a 
ride—and of course clamored for Christ- 
mas toys judiciously displayed near the 
train. 

From this, Sturdevant developed one 
phase of his business that’s still going 
strong. Today the company operates 
about 30 trains in stores over the coun- 
try at Christmas, eight or ten at Easter. 
These trains alone haul cargo of 
1,250,000 a vear. 

In the late 1930s outdoor amusement 
park operators became interested in 
Sturdevant’s trains. But this business 
had barely started when the war in- 
terfered. 
¢ Real Thing—With the end of hos- 
tilities, Sturdevant and Robertson dc 
cided to concentrate on truce scale- 
model trains. So they went to the Elec- 
tro Motive Division of General Motors 
Corp., induced the people there to loan 
them working drawing diescl 
clectric locomotive. 

Ihe first scale model vw 
in June, 1946. Electro M 
tives }urrigd down to inspect it. “Our 
first locomotive from these plans won’t 
be out for another four months,” they 
explained, ‘“‘and we'd lik sce what 
the thing will look lik« 
train, built to one-fifth the size of 
Electro Motive’s F-7 diesc] still run- 
ning in Griffith Park, Los Angeles 
e Product Line—Miniature ‘Train Co 
makes two sizes of trains. The larger, or 
F-16, comes with one, tw or three 
power units. The two-unit locomotive 


ynpleted 
execu 


: 
model 
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wit” TOCCO* Induction Heating a: 


COSTS DOWN. While produc- 
tion skyrocketed, costs fell— 
from $7.46 per hundred parts 
to $6.50, a savings of almost 
exactly one cent per part on the 
hardening operation alone, 


PRODUCTION UP. When Thompson 
Products Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario 
switched from conventional hardening 
methods to TOCCO Induction hard- 
ening production of their mine drill bits 
increased from 250 to 600 per hour! 


OTHER ADVANTAGES. Moreover, additional savings resulted from not 
having to haul the forged drill bits to and from the heat-treat department. 
Cool, clean TOCCO fits right in the production line—takes only % the 
space of rotary hearth furnace previously used. 


In Canada or United States TOCCO Engineers are glad to survey your 
operations for similar cost-cutting results—no obligation, of course. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 





NEW FREE ® 


BULLETIN 


This Mine Drill 
Bit is made of .90 
carbon drill steel. 
Cutting face is 
hardened to 65 R. 
Thompson also 
uses TOCCO to 


heat stock for 


G 


forging these parts. 


Mail Counon Today 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 

Dept. W-9, Cleveland 1, Ohic 

Please send copy of “Typical Results 
of TOCCO Induction Hardening and 
Heat Treating”. 


Name 





| 
| 


ie 


Position 





Company. 
Address 
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about this? 


Wat happens when a business partner dies? 


Well, for ong thing, his widow or another mem- 
ber of his family may want to step into the busi- 
ness. This often makes for an awkward situation 
for the surviving partner. And should this result 
in liquidation under a forced sale, usually the 
value of everyone’s interest is decreased. 

In fact, about the only satisfactory way of con- 
tinuing a business in such a crisis is through an 
agreement among partners for the purchase of a 
deceased partner’s interest. This must be ar- 
ranged in advance. 

If you don’t have such an agreement, shouldn’t 
you and your partner (or partners) have your 
lawyer draw one up for you? 

Then, let your Travelers agent or broker set 


up a Travelers Business Life Insurance plan 


Shouldn’t you and your partner 


to make sure you have the funds you need to 
make your agreement effective. 

The cost ofa Travelers Business Life Insurance 
plan is usually less than the bare interest you 
would have to pay on money borrowed to buy 
the share of a deceased partner. 

Consult your lawyer and let your Travelers 
agent give you full information about Travelers 
Business Life Insurance. If you don’t know the 
Travelers agent in your locality, write and we 


will gladly send you his name. 


HELP YOURSELF TO SECURITY THROUGH 


The Travelers | 


HARTFORD 15, 


ONE OF THE LEADING 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIE 
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’. . . locomotives for both 
sizes of trains are powered 
with air-cooled gasoline en- 
gines.. .” 

MINIATURE TRAINS starts on p. 182 


can handle as many as 20 cars with a 
capacity of 240 adult passengers. The 
company doesn’t make track or ties for 
these, but will help purchasers get the 
necessary equipment for the track lay- 
out desired. Layouts vary from 1,000 
ft. to a mile or more of track. 

A smaller train, the G-12, is built 
chiefly for carnival use. It is portable, 
has quickly demountable track sections. 
Robertson says a layout can be set up 
in 90 minutes, torn down in 60. 

And the engine and cars are designed 
so a perfectly flat roadbed is not re- 
quired; any relatively level plot of 
ground will do. 

Locomotives for both sizes of trains 
are powered with air-cooled gasoline 
engines, 29 hp. in the big units, 6 hp. 
in the small ones Only two controls 
are needed, onc for throttle, one for 
brakes. 
¢ Railroad Tie-in—Major railroads over 
the country jump at the chance of hav- 
ing their insignia and colors used on 
the trains. After they cooperate with 
train purchasers in setting up and main- 
taining track layouts. 

At Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago, 
for instance, a Santa Fe RR surveyor 
supervised the grading of the roadbed, 
a railroad, section gang laid the tracks, 
and a Santa Fe maintenance-of-way 
expert inspects the rails and tics every 
two wecks. 
¢ Operator's View—Joscph F. Matar- 
rese, who operates the Lincoln Park 
Scenic Ry., has a $60,000 investment in 
this more-or-less typical layout. Half of 
this is for three engines and nine cars, 
the rest for tracks, station, fences, sig- 
nals, and miscellancous items. 

His trains carry about 400,000 pas- 
sengers a year—45% of them adults. 
Fare is 14¢ a ride including federal 
tax. He pavs the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict 25% of his gross for the privilege 
of operating the trains on park prop- 
erty. Liability insurance, wages, and 
maintenance take another 20% —which 
Ieaves him 45% of his gross profits 
before taxes. 

On this basis Matarrese figures he’s 
doing “quite all mght.”” He plans to 
double the route next vear—which will 
give passengers a 1 4-mile ride, all of it 
through a pleasant wooded section of 
one of Chicago’s most famous parks. 

Matarrese’s experience is not unus- 
ual. Many service clubs buy the trains 
for city parks, find they get their local 
investment back in one to two years. 
In such deals, a club usually agrees to 
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Burr removal time cut 50% 


with push-button brushing 
plus greatly improved quality 


¢ 
Bwenr Brushing ‘of transmission gears removes burrs and blends 


surface junctures automatically. It has paid off 5 ways for a large East Coast 
manufacturer of aircraft parts. 

Their Osborn Brushing Machine produces a uniform required rounding 
of .030” to .090”. It accommodates gears and splines of most types, internal 
and external. It is easy to adjust for small gear lots and production runs of 
from 15 to 5,000 pieces. It eliminates costly scrap. And less effective hand 
method time was cut almost 50%. 

Production bottlenecks and ineffective finishing departments in your plant 
can be reduced, often eliminated, with Osborn power brushing methods, 

Find out how you can cu: your costs... improve your workmanship. For 
new bulletin, Automatic Deburring, call in your nearby Osborn Brushing 
Analyst for complete information, or write The Osborn. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-19, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osher Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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turn the railroad over to the munici- 
pality after it has reaped its capital in- 
vestment. 

One outfit operates several railways. 

This is Swope Railways Co., which 
runs trains on a lease arrangement in 
public parks in Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, and San Diego. Its trains 
carry better than 2-million passengers 
a year. 
e Plans—Gencral manager Robertson 
recognizes that some day the market 
for miniature trains will be saturated, 
but he doesn’t expect that to happen 
very soon. 

“We thought it would happen years 
ago when most amusement parks got 
trains,” he says. “Then along came 
the ‘kiddie lands’; and a whole new mar- 
ket was opened up. Maybe something 


























else like that will happen again.” 
Nevertheless, company engineers and 
designers already are at new types of 
entertainment cquipment, against the 
AVIATION PRODUCTS day when demand for miniature trains 






FOR AIR-BORNE QUALITY AND DEPENDABILITY— begins to slacken. Robertson won't tell 
what they are, except that there will 


be other kinds of rides for children and 
/ SAFER FLIGHT, EXTRA FIGHT | %°" 
' . . . 
( Here is an engineering and production skill you can 
use to help you achieve safer flight, extra fight. For 
25 years, OSTER has specialized in electro-méchanical 
products, A staff of trained field engineers is at your 
-' service, Call on us to help you select the product best 
1, Permanent Magnet 5. 400 Cycle, 2 Phase 
( 6. 400 Cycle, 3 Phase 


suited to your job 
. dC 
a 
-, 3. 60 Cycle AC 7. 30 1600 Cycl 
= JOHN OSTER — 4. 400 Cycle, 1 Phase Variable Frequency 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AVIAT N v N 


RACINE WISCONSIN 









INSTRUMENT CONTROL MOTORS 


1. Synchro Generator 6 eo hro Resolvers 
) x Syn hro Control 7 wo Speed Synchros 





















‘ransformer 8. Reference Generators 

3. Synchro Transmitters 9. Low Inertia Servo Motorg 
4 Synchro Differentials 10. Servo Torque Units 
5. Synchro Receivers 11. Tachometer Generators 


s MOTORS 


. Permanent Magnet 5. 400 Cycle, 2 Phase 
4. DC 6, 400 Cycle, 3 Phase 
3. 60 Cycle AC 7. 50 1600 Cycle 

4. 400 Cycle, 1 Phase Variable Frequency 






FAN AND BLOWER MOTORS 












AIRCRAFT ACTUATORS 
1. Rotary 2. Linear 
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How do YOU handle High-tailing It 
TRAVEL EXPENSES??? Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore applied 








% 
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SE Commercial Solvents, Diamond Alkali, | this unorthodox tail assembly to its new- 
~ Binney & Smith, scores of leading est version of the Navy's Marlin flying boat. 
corporations, for yeurs have used Ube stabilizer is installed at tl . 

im TRAVELETTERS because they ¢ stabilizer is installed at the top of the 
vertical fin instead of at the base. Martin 





i ELIMINATE expense checks 


. 


4 
4 






calls it a “T”’ tail. The prototype of the 





= IMPROVE expense procedure 
SM i «LESSEN internal costs new line of Marlin antisubmarine bomber is 
ee CONTROL travel expenses being flight tested. So far, Martin says, 
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> | 


INCREASE productive time 






the new tail design appears more efficient 












_— 7 MINIMIZE cash advances . , 
Y than conventional arrangements. Hori 
ge You'll be amazed at the advantages zontal surfaces can be smaller to do the 
as Aol will enjoy by volng TRAVELSTTERS same work. This cuts down on both 
Every state in the Union boasts one TY a Write for information. weight and aerodynamic drag. The stabi- 
hotel that’s head and shoulders above _ TRAVELETTER CORPORATION lizer is also up out of the way of spray in 
all others. In Maryland, it's Balti- = Since 1694 takeoffs and landings. The Marlin is powered 
more’'s Lord Baltimore Hotel. GREENWICH, CONN. by a pair of turbo Cyclone Wright engines. 
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WHY IT PAYS TO BUY STEEL FROM WAREHOUSE ~ 
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You don’t waste productive space storing steel! 


WHEN YOU BUY STEEL FROM ou can turn your present steel storage space into profitable production 


WAREHOUSE, YOU GET: space—without danger to the continuity of your steel supply. Just use a 


© tense eovemmens enete U. S. Steel Supply warehouse as your own. U. S. Steel Supply can deliver the 


steel you want to your plant or job site at whatever time you desire. Ask 


@ LOWER SPACE COSTS 
your U. S. Steel Supply salesman to arrange delivery of your steel at your 


© LOWER TIME COSTS convenience—and you'll find your steel arriving with timetable dependability. 


@ LOWER CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


mee” [ U.S, STEEL SUPPLY 


@ FEWER INVENTORY LOSSES DIVISION 


: General Office 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coast! 
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Secretaries ... 


AVA" Koydlebatialelc . . . marry and retire. 


Cargoes.. 


But they can still work under 
the Trattner system. 


Capabk secretaries are in great de- 
mand—especially as brid 

Now a flourishing business is making 
it possible for them to keep house—and 
yet keep up their secretarial work. 

Personnel people say the shortage of 
secretaries is as bad now as any time 
during the war. Moreover, surveys show 
that the average secreta retires to 
housekeeping after only about four years 
in an office. 

Three years ago, Robert E. Trattner 
of Indianapolis got the idea that a tape 
recorder might be the link between the 
businessman who was short of secre- 
tarial help and the ex-secretary who 
would like to earn money on her eve- 
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..» Need World-wide 


PROTECTION 


In the remote corners of the earth— 
wherever ocean cargoes are shipped—there 
is a qudlified Marine Office of America nings and weekends. Not quite by co- 
representative ready to serve when trouble incidence, Trattner is a dealer in Revere 
strikes. tape recorders. 

His presence speeds efficient, prompt ¢ Rallying Round—T'rattner decided to 
handling of claims no matter where a loss try his idea in Indianapolis, and he ran 
occurs—at sea, in the harbor, on the dock a sind@il classified ad secking secretarie: 
or en route inland in foreign lands. mterested in working at home. He was 

Marine Office facilities the world over deluged by 600 replies. Next, he tried 
conrbined with decades of specialized Iming up businessmen who would dic- 
experience and the firm financial strength tate into tape recorders and have ex- 
of its seven member companies give : tramural secretaries type their letters 
shippers large and small sound assurance & = | and reports overnight. Again the idea 
of dependable cargo protection. ,. fee | dicked. 

With so many ex-secretaries to choose 
Contact your local insurance agent or broker. from, ‘l'rattner fi able to select those 
most experienced and best able to serve. 
His staff, now expanded to 400 secre- 
tarics in a dozen cities, averages seven 
years of office experience. The girls are 
mostly between 30 and 40 vears old, 
with two or three children. They work 
15 to 18 hours a week and average be- 
tween $25 and $30 
¢ Branching Out—Trattner restricted 
himself to the Indianapolis business un- 
til he had worked out all the bugs in 
his idea. Then he went national. 

In the past five months, Trattner has 
signed agreements to license gperators 
ot his system in 15 other cities. He re 
ceives a license fee that varies fron 
city to atv according to its business 
, potential. More important in the long 
run, he receives $2 a week for each 


M O Se iene ba 
} ARINE : FFICE cog yore ey This chain is 


: @ Personal 
i AME RICA ) known as the Trattner Secretarial Office 
OF System; instead of their own initials, 
secretaries type ““T'rattner” as the code 
on each letter. Each secretary serves 
Fug nA Ganaiy + American Cegie Fire Incéreme Comany © TRsSaeneneenninaiie only three or maybe four clients all 
Flity-Phanis Fire Inaurance Company, Fireman's neurance Company + Glens Fale ineucanes Compan year round, and it isn’t hard to trace a 

letter back to the girl who typed it 

Other people have opened public 
secretarial services, some in more than 
onc city. But Trattner thinks he estab- 
lished the first nationwide operation 
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116 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 38 NEW YORK 
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Offices in 22 Principal Cities 


OCEAN AND NLANO MARINE INSURANCE 
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NO OTHER MACHINE 


OFFERS SO MUCH 


Copyrig 


+ 
on 


wat 


COSTING SO LITTLE 


oe 


} OFFERS so much 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines...Adding Machines... 


Typewriters... 


ht UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


Carbon Paper.. 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


This Underwood Sundstrand Model E 
is $o @ady, So automatic ! 


Ott Cike hang Wingh 
wm You finger tps 


Wings in your finger tips? Yes! and you'll 
feel as though you had brains in them, too 
... because the Model E has a mechanical 
brain...a control plate that directs auto- 
matic operations. A mechanical brain that 
enables you to speed work, cut errors, save 
time, money, effort! 


And don’t forget the touch-operated 
Sundstrand 10-key keyboard. So easy to 
operate! 

Talk about flexibility! With this machine 
you can post a variety of records and do 


Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines 


-Ribbons Nome. 
Firm - 


Street 


City 


68 206@ @€ esi eeoegd 8 se 6 OC Oe 2 6 Ce 4-O2 6 6 PP 2 6 


Please send literature, further describing your Underwood Sur 
Model E Machine. 
I would like to have a demonstration. 


all kinds of miscellaneous adding-figuring 
work, too. 

You can’t help being enthusiastic about 
this low-cost, all-purpose Model E Ac- 
counting Machine, once you've tried it! 

The Underwood Sundstrand Model E is 
really a wonderful buy! 

See it demonstrated! Mail the coupon or 
call your Underwood Representative today. 

There’s nothing simpler! There’s 
nothing speedier! There's nothing 
more automatic! 


BW -9/12-53 


Underwood Corporation, One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


idstrand 








PAX does this — 





and saves money too! 


A man doesn’t make any money for you when 
he's walking or waiting to talk with someone 
in another department—be it the next office 
or the far end of the plant. 

A P-A-X Business Telephone System will 
stop this waste—keep employees at their posts 
—working! 

Anyone in your organization can dial inside 
calls through this company-owned telephone 
system——and reach anyone else, without squan- 
dering time in the process. The employees 
at “both ends” will save time, errors and energy 
as they speed up routines via their own 
automatic telephone service. 

P-A-X is automatic (dial ) telephone equip- 
ment of the highest commercial grade— 
exactly as used by public telephone companies. 
Its cost is so low you can provide P-A-X tele- 
phones throughout your organization—for 


convenient, time-saving service to everyone. 
For a detailed report of P-A-X savings in a 
typical industry, call or write Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Corporation (HAymarket 1-4300), 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 








PAX is asystem of inside” telephones, 
separate from the public telephones, 
and owned by the user. 

pax is completely automatic and estab- 
lishes all “inside’’ calls, within sec- 
onds, at any time! 

PAX saves on public telephones and 
switchboard—permits marked econ- 
omies in rented equipment. 

pax is manufactured by the originator 
of the automatic telephone. 

4x telephones and switchboards are 
identical in quality with your public 
telephone equipment. 








© PAX = 
Psurowaric ELECTRIC | 


Please send me more information: 


Name 





Firm 
Address____ 
City. State 




















and was also first to put secretaries to 
work in their own homes. 

The franchised manager in each city 
can operate out of his own home—a 
telephone is his chief essential. In 
every step of his business he must fol- 
low a standardized procedure laid down 
by Trattner, who briefs him and over- 
sees his first few weeks of operation. 

e Personnel—Homework secretaries are 
mustered through classified ads in news- 
papers. They have to meet rigid stand- 
ards: Letters must be properly posi- 
tioned on stationery, and no overstrikes 
or erasures are allowed. Girls receive 
a retainer fee for each client, guarantee- 
ing some earnings each week. Their 
husbands often serve as messengers for 
the daily pickups from offices at the 
close of business, and for the 9 a.m. 
deliveries of finished work. 

¢ Customers—A businessman who signs 
up for the service must buy or rent a 
tape recorder through Trattner, who 
then keeps him supplied with tapes. 
Nine out of 10 Trattner customers pay 
$20 a week, which entitles them to 170 
letters in a four-week period. Some pay 
as high as $100 a week; others sign. for 
$12, which gives them 85 letters in 
four weeks. 

Some clients use the service to aug- 
ment their own staffs. Some are in- 
dividuals who can’t afford a full-time 
secretary. Others have bulk mailings 
at intervals; for one: truck dealer, Tratt- 
ner recruited 50 girls to address 100,000 
postcards in two days. 


Creditors Turn Loose 
Buffalo Container 


Last winter, the Buffalo Metal Con- 
tainer Corp. was tobogganing into bank- 
ruptcy. Then its creditors came to the 
rescue, forming an operating committee 
for the company and agreeing to wait 
for payment of $380,000 in debts. 
Now the creditors’ committee has 
handed control back to the owners, 
and the container company is off to a 
fresh start. 

The company, formerly known as 
A. E. Bausenbach, Inc., manufactures 
containers in which jet engines are 
shipped and stored. It had plenty of 
government work when it ran into 
trouble, but it was over-expanded and 
under-capitalized. A heavy excess profits 
tax came due last year, and the com- 
pany also had to pay $150,000 in 
premiums in order to get steel during 
the strike. 

Rather than have the company go 
into bankruptcy, the seven largest credi- 
tors suggested to the others that they 
keep the 125-man factory going. Now, 
30% of the debts have been paid, and 
the other 70% is in sight. 
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Electric 
Power at 
Your 
Finger 

Tips— 














OUCH A SWITCH and there it is— 
electricity to run your electrie 


shaver, your radio and other home elec- 





trical appliances 


e i Not far away there is an electri: po 
substation like the Allis-Chalmers 1 


here. It is vital to good electri: 





oe bec aus¢ it 
Fre. Reduces high voltage {,,,; 


' transmission lines ¢ 
voltage for the lines that ser 


- Sa stores and factories 


’ Keeps voltage constant 
3: | best ethciency from ligh 


tric equipment 








oa i: Shuts off current inscancl 
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allis-Chaimers unit tect service if the line 
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Allis-Chalmers builds major ele 


equipment to bring home a 


for resi 


electric service. 





dependable, low-cost electri 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More—LiIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS- CHALMERS). 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.— TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.—$ST. THOMAS, ONT 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. Write for special 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positions V: t 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion, 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices. Age 
to 49. We are a natural gae utility company en- 
gaged in production, transmission, and distri- 
bution in four states We offer a full program 
of employee benefits. Apply by mall to: South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, 
Texas, Attn: Mrs. Singer. 











An Easy, Profitable Sideline; All your customers 
buy Christmas Cardsa—for business and personal 
ume Here's a unique gallery of personalized 
Christmas greetings for those who want ‘‘some. 
thing different No other line like it. Selection 
of 126 exclusive designs including 36 especially 
for business firme—all with customer's name 

Wide price range Up to $5 to $75 commission 
on each sale. Full or part time. For elaborate 
sample outfit from famous old-established firm, 
write Process Corp., 1960 8. Troy St., Dept. TO, 
‘hicago 24 i 








===== Selling Opportunities Offered 


Manufacturer's Representatives wanted by lead- 
ing manufacturer of Rust Dreventative Coat- 
ings for maintenance work Sell distributors 
and assist their men in selling industrial ae- 
counts, Exclusive territories available. Give full 
details, territory covered, ete. in first letter 
Rust-Sele Company, 9808 Meech, Cleveland 5, 
Ohio, 

Wonted: Manufacturers Representatives now 
handling lines similar to Die Castings, Stamp- 
ings or Screw Machine Products, Three terri- 
tories now open Conn; New York City @& New 
Jersey—Send full particulars, RW-9095, Busi 
ness Week 


=== Employment Service 


ei 4 
E es-Contemplating a chang Your per- 
sonal requirements met thru our flexible proce- 
dures, with full protection of your present posi 
tion. We have the knowhow and nation-wide 
contacts to negotiate successfully for you. De 
tails on request. Jepson Executive Service, (Bat 
1939) 1020 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2 


—=—sum===s Positions Wanted 


Administrator with more brains than oppor- 
tunities, 32, wishes challenging position where 
good business sense and managing capabilities 
are needel Administrative background includes 
sales traffic, office procedures, Work improves 
with responsibility and under pressure PW 
9127, Business Week 














4 





U. $. Admin. Sales Engr., 30, 4 yrs. exper. in 
Mexico, desires represent U. 8. firm in Latin 
America; RW, Amsterdam 2266-1, Mexico, D.F. 
=== Selling Opportunities Wanted 
Aggressive New England Sales Organization 
covering all of New England area wants addli- 
tional line to sell to Mfg's & Tool Shops, P. O. 
Box 21, East Providence, R, L 














Manufacturer's Agent in Chicago, now selling 

finest accounts, wants electrical and hardware 

lines. RA-9$403, Business Week. 

We want something to sell—Thimbles to Steam- 

poate. Gibbs Enterprise, Box 14, Glen Rose, 
exas, 





State of Maine Representative. Young, aggres- 
sive, successful Salesman desires to establish 
himself as Manufacturer's Agent Portiand- 
Bangor area Seeks Various lines to call on 
jobbers and dealers. RA-8992, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Your Company Must Have Research. Health 
growth requires it—But you needn't do it! Get 
ASTRA, 88-9125, Business Week. 


Are you making or iosing money with your 
publicity? New directory takes guesswork out 
of order-pulling magazine publicity. Shows you 
how to increase results while cutting promo- 
tion costes, Profitably used by small and large 
business and industrial firms. Write for Free 
details. Editorial Directory, 516 5th Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Need a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-ups, competition, Me- 
dia, Sales outlets. Currency regulations, Legis- 
lative developments, Representatives all over 
the world. For details write Overseas Business 
Services, MeCiraw-Hill International Corp., 330 
W. 42, N. Y¥. 36 : , 





=== Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
Pat. Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47. Assoc. 
Examiner Pat, Off. 1922-29. Gustav Miller, Pat- 
ent Lawyer 93BW2 Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, 
D. C. 


VACATION 


When You Go To Florida, Chicago executive has 
built and completely furnished very attractive 
ranch style homes at Pompano Beach, Fla. Two 
bedrooms—Twin beds in each. Sleeping accom- 
modations for five persons. 5-minute drive to 
ocean, Very reasonable rates. Write for illus- 
trated brochure. V-8902, Business Week 





is any habit which can bene- 
fit you. By watching for the 
“clues” section you will find 
employment opportunities— 
wanted, vacant, selling— 





A GOOD HABIT 


Write for further information to: 
. Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


business opportunities of all 
types, special services and 
offerings and equipment of- 
fered and wanted. 

















COMPANIES BRIEFS 





U. S. Plywood Corp. changed president 
for the first time in its 34 years. 
Lawrence Ottinger, founder and presi- 
dent since 1919, moved up to chairman 
of the board, and $. W. Antoville be- 
came president. Antoville’s background 
is chiefly in sales; he joined the com- 
pany in 1921 as a vacation-time office 
boy. 

* 
Western Hotels, Inc., added a 22nd 
hotel to its chain, claimed to be the 
largest west of the Mississippi, when 
it bought the Davenport Hotel in 
Spokane. The Davenport has 600 
rooms, more than any other unit in 
the West Coast and Rocky Mountain 
chain. 

& 
A $750,000 motel with 96 air-condi- 
tioned rooms is scheduled for com- 
pletion this winter 7 mi. south of 
Atlanta. It is billed as the prototype 
of 100 motels to be built in various 
arts of the country by Jay J. and 
lerman B. Sarno of New York. 

3 
W. C. Rockefeller resigned as execu- 
tive assistant to board chairman John 
Jay Hopkins of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. He now joins Atlas 
Corp., as agreed before Hopkins’ 
General Dynamics Corp. bought the 
Atlas holdings in Convair (BW—May 
2’53,p94). 

2 
Baseballs will be stiched at a new A. G. 
Spalding plant in Easley, S. C., opened 
this week. Operations are starting on a 
small scale while workers are trained. 

. 
Mergers: Plans have been filed for 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. of 
New York to acquire the litz Simons 


& Connell Dredge Dock Co. of 
Chicago, through an exchange of 
stock. St. Regis Paper Co. has 


contracted to buy all the stock of the 
Cambridge Molded Plastics Co. of 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

e 
A $2}-million plant to make roofing 
materials will be built in Charleston, 
S. C., bv Bird & Son, Inc., of East 
Walpole, Mass. 

. 
Willeys Motors, Inc., Kaiser subsidiary, 
bought the remaining 51% interest 
in Chase Aircraft Co., Inc., of West 
Trenton, N. J. Chase Aircraft d« 
signed C-123 military cargo plane 
(BW—Sept.5’53,p170). Michael Stru- 
koff, Chase president who had sold 
Kaiser interests 49% of Chase hold- 
ings, is forming a new company, 
Strukoff Aircraft Corp., for research 
and development work. 
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THE TREND 





Socialist Second Thoughts 


The British Trades Union Congress, which meets 
this month for its annual convention, will have before it 
a 50-page report of its General Council. Although the 
report’s general tenor is distinctly Socialist, it reflects 
sober second thoughts. 

The council favors nationalization of water supply, 
but this would merely amount to centralization of fa- 
cilities now municipally owned. In all other areas, the 
report warns against haste. It urges that “the case of 
public ownership and control should be constantly 
related to the overriding need to improve our economic 
position in the world.” 

In other words, responsible policy makers in the 
British Labor Party and Britain's trade union movement 
have come to realize that nationalization is not the 
panacea it was cracked up to be. They now realize that 
economic soundness rather than Socialist dogmation 
should decide the nationalization issue. The report 
observes that nationalization has not been too popular. 
Examining the Labor government's history from 1945 
to 1951, it admits that “it would not be true today to 
say public opinion is strongly prepared for the transfer 
of further industries to public ownership.” 

Most notable is the observation that nationalization 
cannot solve labor and wage problems. The council 
notes that it would be “wishful thinking” to assume 
that “workers’ control” over industry can eliminate basic 
economic factors that prevent otherwise desirable wage 
increases. Moreover, it is clear that the switch from 
private to public ownership has not brought any real 
increase in workers’ productivity, which was the ulti- 
mate objective of nationalization. 

This moderate, common-sense report is one that should 
be must reading for the voluble partisans of nationaliza- 
tion all over the world. British doctrine and experience 
have actually given impetus to the wave of nationaliza- 
tion that has taken place since World War II. 

Other countries may also reconsider the question. 
The tide may turn if they, too, realize that it is possible 
to pursue nationalist policies without going to the ex- 
tremes of nationalization and expropriation. For the 
British experience makes it evident that nationalization 
at any price solves no key problems. Rather, it has 
meant high taxes, lower efficiency, and less economic 
strength. 


Overhauling the Law 


Pennsylvania, cutting a path through the tangled 
underbrush of state business laws, has adopted a uni- 
form commercial code bill. ‘The new code supplants 
outmoded, overlapping, and contradictory legislation. 
If other states should follow Pennsylvania’s example, 
businessmen might eventually encounter basically iden- 
tical commercial codes throughout the nation—rather 


196 


than the present patchwork of legislation that varies 
from state to state. 

Pennsylvania’s new legislation is based on extensive 
studies by the American Law Institute and the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
As a strictly nonpartisan body, the institute was able 
to arrive at widely acceptable formulas on such matters 
as property documents, transfer of holdings, deposits 
and collections, contracts, and in all other fields of 
commercial transaction. 

We are confident that states can adopt the draft 
bills suggested by the American Law Institute with- 
out fecling that they are surrendering even a particle 
of their sovereignty; while adopting the basic frame- 
work of a uniform law, the legislatures could make 
allowances for special local conditions. Right now, 
the state legislatures of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Utah are studying the 
proposed model law. 

The other 42. states will soon be able to 
observe the results of Pennsylvania’s pioneer effort. 
Meanwhile, business communities in every state should 
draw the attention of legislators to the advantages of 
streamlined and uniform business laws. We_ believe 
that not only can nationwide uniform state laws prove 
a boon to interstate commerce—they would also help 
to create and attract enterprises that are now: discour- 
aged by antiquated legislation. 


To Save Iran 


President Eisenhower has answered the plea for im- 
mediate financial assistance made by Iran's Shah Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi. ‘The aid will help the new gov- 
ernment pull itself out of the morass made by Premier 
Mossadegh. More important, it should forestall the 
possibility that Iran might fall into the Russian orbit. 

Iran had all but capitulated to its Soviet neighbor when 
the Shah's forces staged their successful revolt. Under 
Mossadegh, who had expropriated the British-owned oil 
properties, the government had dipped into the civil 
servants’ retirement fund and the operating cash _ re- 
serves of the government-owned industrics. Iran was 
in debt at home and abroad. Mossadegh’s only way out 
was to make a deal with the Communists 

This would have harmed not only Iran, but the West. 
Whether the aid pledged by the President will save Iran 
no one can really say. There is no telling what may 
happen, because fran’s politics and economics are built 
on the quicksands of fanaticism and emotionalism. It 
is, for many reasons, the place where our money can 
never be considered safe, where our good will will always 
be regarded as some sort of economic impcrialism. 

Nevertheless the President took the sensible course. 

We can only hope the effort proves worthwhile. 
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Here’s how — 
Here’s why 


PLIOLITE S-5 Cures Corrosion Headaches 


EADACHES in many a plant stem from the 

high costs of maintenance, repair or 
replacement of machinery and equipment 
damaged by corrosion. The best way to cure 
these headaches is to stop them before they 
start. One of the best ways to do that is to 
use paints made with PLIOLITE S-5. 
PLIOLITE S-5 is a synthetic rubber resin. 
Paints made with it are extremely resistant 
to the action of acids, alkalies, oils, greases 
and water. They are easy to apply. They dry 





fast. They quickly form a tough, adherent, 
high-gloss film that’s easy to clean and hard 
to destroy. 


You can cure your corrosion headaches by 

protecting your plant with paints based on 

PLIOLITE 8-5. Ask your usual paint supplier 

about them. Or if you are interested in man- 

ufacturing them, write to: 

Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 1-9415, 
Akron 16, Ohio 


NO HEADACHES FOR ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE: This Oakland, 


California plant is painted witt 


Glidden Company and based on PLIOLITE S-5. 


c 1, Pliobond, P Pliovt 
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@ Finest Chemicals for industry 


THE MILWAUKEE RAILROAD’S new Olympian Hiawatha _ slopes right into your lap. Timken tapered roller bearings 
changes scenery for you faster than a movie travelogue, on the wheels help it outrun the legendary Hiawatha. By 
and in three-dimensions. Its Super Dome cars bring the _ eliminating all speed restrictions due to bearings, Timken 
towering Rockies, deep-walled canyons and pine-covered bearings helped make streamliners possible. 


Here’s 


the next great step in railroading 


RAILROADS ARE SOLVING the hot box ONE RAILROAD'S “ROLLER FREIGHT’ LUBE BILLS SHRINK UP TO 89% with 


problem (overheated friction 
ings) with “Roller Freight”’ 
cars on Timken" 


bear- already has chalked up 60 million | ‘“‘RollerFreight’’.And‘' Roller Freight” 
freight car-miles without a hot box. Friction cuts terminal bearing inspection man 
roller bearings. It’s freight averages a hot box set-out hours 90%, reduces starting resist- 


the next great step in railroading. every 212,000 car-miles. ance 88%. 


AFTER ALL RAILROADS have switched to THE TAPER makes Timken the roller NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER TC 


“Roller Freight’’, they’ll net 


return on the investment, save 
million a year. Many industries 


switched ta Timken bearings, 
back to friction bearings. 


Watch the railroads 


22% bearing you can trust to end the hot THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING 


$190 box problem and cut maintenance TAKES RADIAL d AND THRUST ©. LOADS 
have costs. Other products of the Timken F a 
none Company: alloy steel and tubing, re OR ANY COMBINATION ~£ 
movable rock bits. Cree. 20d Win Pikes Gilles eerina Cimeens, Cee 6; 0 
Cable address TiMROSCO 


Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearin 
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